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Business Activities 


Berkshire Hathaway Inc. is a holding company owning subsidiaries that engage in a number of diverse 
business activities including insurance and reinsurance, freight rail transportation, utilities and energy, finance, 
manufacturing, services and retailing. Included in the group of subsidiaries that underwrite insurance and 
reinsurance is GEICO, the third largest private passenger auto insurer in the United States and two of the largest 
reinsurers in the world, General Re and the Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group. Other subsidiaries that 
underwrite property and casualty insurance include: National Indemnity Company, Berkshire Hathaway 
Homestate Insurance Company, Medical Protective Company, Applied Underwriters, U.S. Liability Insurance 
Company, Central States Indemnity Company, Kansas Bankers Surety, Cypress Insurance Company, BoatU.S. 
and the Guard Insurance Group. 


Burlington Northern Santa Fe (“BNSF”) operates one of the largest railroad systems in North America. In 
serving the Midwest, Pacific Northwest and the Western, Southwestern and Southeastern regions and ports of the 
U.S., BNSF transports a range of products and commodities derived from manufacturing, agricultural and natural 
resource industries. MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company (“MidAmerican’) is an international energy 
holding company owning a wide variety of operating companies engaged in the generation, transmission and 
distribution of energy. MidAmerican’s principal operating energy companies are: MidAmerican Energy 
Company, Pacific Energy, Pacific Power and Rocky Mountain Power, Northern Powergrid, and Kern River Gas 
Transmission Company and Northern Natural Gas. In addition, MidAmerican owns HomeServices of America, a 
real estate brokerage firm. 


Numerous business activities are conducted through Berkshire’s manufacturing services, retailing and 
finance subsidiaries. The Marmon Group is an international association of approximately 150 manufacturing and 
service businesses that operate independently within diverse business sectors. The Lubrizol Corporation is a 
specialty chemical company that produces and supplies chemical products for transportation, industrial and 
consumer markets. IMC International Metalworking Companies (Iscar) is an industry leader in the metal cutting 
tools business. McLane Company is a wholesale distributor of groceries and nonfood items to discount retailers, 
convenience stores, quick service restaurants and others. Berkshire’s finance and financial products businesses 
primarily engage in proprietary investing strategies, consumer lending (Clayton Homes) and transportation 
equipment and furniture leasing (XTRA and CORT). 


Shaw Industries is the world’s largest manufacturer of tufted broadloom carpet. Benjamin Moore is a 
formulator, manufacturer and retailer of architectural and industrial coatings. Johns Manville is a leading 
manufacturer of insulation and building products. Acme Brick is a manufacturer of face brick and concrete 
masonry products. MiTek Inc. produces steel connector products and engineering software for the building 
components market. Fruit of the Loom, Russell, Vanity Fair, Garan, Fechheimer, H.H. Brown Shoe Group, 
Justin Brands and Brooks Sports manufacture, license and distribute apparel and footwear under a variety of 
brand names. FlightSafety International provides training to aircraft operators. NetJets provides fractional 
ownership programs for general aviation aircraft. Nebraska Furniture Mart, R.C. Willey Home Furnishings, Star 
Furniture and Jordan’s Furniture are retailers of home furnishings. Borsheims, Helzberg Diamond Shops and 
Ben Bridge Jeweler are retailers of fine jewelry. 


In addition, other manufacturing, service and retail businesses include: The Buffalo News and BH Media 
Group (publisher of The Omaha World-Herald and 26 other daily newspapers); See’s Candies, a manufacturer 
and seller of boxed chocolates and other confectionery products; Scott Fetzer, a diversified manufacturer and 
distributor of commercial and industrial products; Larson-Juhl, a designer, manufacturer and distributor of high- 
quality picture framing products; CTB, a manufacturer of equipment for the livestock and agricultural industries; 
International Dairy Queen, a licensor and service provider to over 6,200 stores that offer prepared dairy treats 
and food; The Pampered Chef, the premier direct seller of kitchen tools in the U.S.; Forest River, a leading 
manufacturer of leisure vehicles in the U.S.; Business Wire, the leading global distributor of corporate news, 
multimedia and regulatory filings; T77, Inc., a leading distributor of electronic components; Richline Group, a 
leading jewelry manufacturer; and Oriental Trading Company, a direct retailer of party supplies, school supplies 
and toys and novelties. 


Operating decisions for the various Berkshire businesses are made by managers of the business units. 
Investment decisions and all other capital allocation decisions are made for Berkshire and its subsidiaries by 
Warren E. Buffett, in consultation with Charles T. Munger. Mr. Buffett is Chairman and Mr. Munger is Vice 
Chairman of Berkshire’s Board of Directors. 
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Berkshire’s Corporate Performance vs. the S&P 500 


Annual Percentage Change 


in Per-Share in S&P 500 
Book Value of | with Dividends Relative 


Berkshire Included Results 
Year (1) (2) (1)-(2) 
1969 psig cub eee hee ae Re dea eh dees RON Ee Eee Ae eee 23.8 10.0 13.8 
MDG erect sestegesteecas G-sesisescah ne det ac deenie pees tcatohe sassteeu cacetinmses tuacecsttlosnenaieeciesausameneee 20.3 (11.7) 32.0 
MOGT. 55 dectes Seb ed dopieehs Ghve OR GdRE D oa be Pavk hee RARE a eons elie Sa 11.0 30.9 (19.9) 
MO GB ise 3s seem harcn ha Sinks neat Silas ir alte ch taserta ede’ oD eakad a Ana ote Somer te aha BEE 19.0 11.0 8.0 
NOG OF a5 cases. tre. iar dane te Dee acecterhstetina ted Sikes Bette tne Bien decd talaes eye ate ee Santen, 3 16.2 (8.4) 24.6 
1970) 505.3 Sas id Genoa ean eRe deh aa he ee Gee ee Rae ieee Raed 12.0 3.9 8.1 
DOTA, teste ste Stee cesses cp eben Sicsvise aetite is ahstoge SL wveditaucn to obs aat hs enidee cavinianend toca we osatoa teresa 16.4 14.6 1.8 
WTS eotch eye Sd DRE ae Ee Sea ebb bed Gob ard orarteudeeameae haat ea baeowe s 21.7 18.9 2.8 
WOT 3 5525 5 BERR EAE BO TAKE ORE HERR HAA DRE OS He OHA BER ES OR REE 4.7 (14.8) 19.5 
WODA oe srrtee goes sux as Seana Seal ate RRM He Reeds Gob Dee Re AE ROE 5.3 (26.4) 31.9 
WOODS: cbse fi bids dee goed, ETS s Read GRAN E Ho PR ars EE PETS PEMA Reon Re 21.9 37.2 (15.3) 
MOG sd cssiete ssa castes anaes ei tod tesdeee acmten ener eng Soa ereee, nae iso sade acai ey steed 59.3 23.6 35:7 
MOTT sicoeca Sh tora Seed ty ch yk ew ete hes eee aeeas dra dh dh ad SD ak arab Westar eects 31.9 (7.4) 39.3 
MO TiS. is sscenatdgecent tiie atiie tons coe an ee tare aserds enue. apasetinsag iodenibaaiade una sessions eas ne 24.0 6.4 17.6 
WOT Os, 5. ase wd score. wh a getess width ane Bsa Ad ais a gletes abe ee, leche Gok Bes o AeA ae 35.7 18.2 17.5 
1980! ice cicsidoigex-aduive tRaneh ee-sne Stee Mae ees ae Ree as Be aaeR ees 19.3 32.3 (13.0) 
POST: 34.3 ela xc 2 anes Ree hae batoelacde tee Mean hue Be orden tabi ede een bebe 31.4 (5.0) 36.4 
1982. Feb neahSetra a ald ore Gog ee hie eh Saeed Seda bane adare doe 40.0 21.4 18.6 
DD De atract see sasceetcuucn t ttae nertenttedavetecuwetaice, eoegenSen sumone at Rite ela Gast agate, Rotate asa meapaesed 32.3 22.4 9.9 
DOA gee sts waneeu seed ttccn let nyeh nt aces sSn Srl oe dra de ees a A os abet es dice So tebsed ck 13.6 6.1 75 
1985.55.23 Fad. toe BR Sos aetehans, aac hiaee, coseieds deve etre a ab Send Bees 48.2 31.6 16.6 
VOB Oink cis dcdh ele k.g ds tae baehas bay Batoee uae tee Wi eaeae Mer Saveltin Saas eet 26.1 18.6 15 
LOST i bea tralia ail ea adie Gale © tie eaten sdsee hag odoua eodeate 19.5 5.1 14.4 
TG Se seesete cuetred cya cau eanscws B tasgenbite tates tacsca seers, autheyeetei useae el tae ine gatn te eaveesare 20.1 16.6 39 
VB D8 as cseiducs denceg tu bite coudstiee gach log candy Geb ahd Gaetan yp bln abe Bene Shoe dhR em eee 44.4 31.7 12.7 
1990) ssb-dsds band shut bad OCRGS Gdn aT READ SLAG Gk aOR Rae RAM es 74 (3.1) 10.5 
DOO ae sha es Bah de Mite ned sere ahha oe ate eaten tha, tveuela de tates deteset eee a coyis aes rae coe sbs 39.6 30.5 91 
1992» sisted s shat pace Late ba Gk SER A ee DERE RASA PATA SEEDERS OED OS 20.3 7.6 12.7 
MOOS! cekacetnsiyaite, erate Bate tears auaeas scat aunt aeuatbcaie iesateaa & Gbsdes Pin vere Seseeuane Geeedioous fad 14.3 10.1 4.2 
WOO4: 8s, dep dnativd is altar tusee avedeieh cane et a arto thee dav ana: eden ad eatere ae Poscg ease 13.9 1.3 12.6 
MOOD. cairn er drat neste ahiate esha tice aectvawet & atau se essed hace a Sugcete ea aac ala meaner 43.1 37.6 55) 
OO Geis ead acd: Brigette tenth vd te eka esata Gate, Syatannae Baths Go toe aseedneang Gale ties 31.8 23.0 8.8 
MOOT ves eb bs 04 cee aR WAAR Hee SERRATE RGA EAD OE BRS 34.1 33.4 0.7 
MOOS? se sessed cress ace womuareesen ie neta sb Gopi e gk ecale B HOHE wl eh dase awh eigt ergot ere Bide k 48.3 28.6 19.7 
WOODS oss tus dasha ate al ahdhduers arse esi’ soe louns OTN a 4 Eco Saco va een ewes 0.5 21.0 (20.5) 
DVD! pa cease stg, astlee ve eaviectcey tts mate S9Ce adnan eaduaionl Susie secsnete sae 8 dene ae ailaeegts, easing eae 6.5 (9.1) 15.6 
DOO rs: Sse Sieg casos hives Sets: de Rio ta dle gr loser Widow ay dsinseal Hide ia. eye, on are ahuns epee (6.2) (11.9) 5.7 
Deira cctasesih ase Soadece euasentcsstaaoee ndbteye aaeabsunty cea Sealan aayacas buses aPene Aetoadete tases 10.0 (22:1) 32.1 
1 0 06 ae ae nr 21.0 28.7 (7.7) 
QOQOE sede 3 Hisied, ERS 4 Rd hea 8 RS Row eT IS: Bus, eh, EA SR ice PI 10.5 10.9 (0.4) 
DOQOD: cr oteinah AGH ish est cede Rinse US, oa Ninn eine to nsctie ke Acne eet ee 6.4 49 15 
2006! secre ada eed ade db ee Sale eae eer Lows aaa eae ab yeee 18.4 15.8 2.6 
DOO Tics canta toh ex casiice, if Ro syhetes tn aod aeticng aa dahon aas seus say aah ae ATA a 11.0 5.5 BH) 
QOOS: g.2-d5rya oop ae genes a he deee ee Gaede ae Heya EOS SER en ES were (9.6) (37.0) 27.4 
DOOD) drive Seviecied, Seiad do fee kod te seaaie te DRrash ote oe VANE SON Be Sine dele eee 19.8 26.5 (6.7) 
DOV esos degs See Shoes ae ie ek Soke ete dal ete wen tek cigue aed one A bao AR 13.0 15,1 (2.1) 
QOVD, ps see GR8 HHS HORSE EAS Ra Hoss Daw GG BAG Wie Sie ER aoa ewes 4.6 2.1 25 
DONDE Kee Gacedvete eons % a erayeet Sy meat actioned tnabegie at euauate af ap ayace aeaeai aaa aie aes 14.4 16.0 (1.6) 
Compounded Annual Gain — 1965-2012 ...... 0... eee eee 19.7% 9.4% 10.3 
Overall Gain — 1964-2012 2... 0. ete 586,817% 7,433% 


Notes: Data are for calendar years with these exceptions: 1965 and 1966, year ended 9/30; 1967, 15 months ended 
12/31. Starting in 1979, accounting rules required insurance companies to value the equity securities they hold at 
market rather than at the lower of cost or market, which was previously the requirement. In this table, Berkshire’s 
results through 1978 have been restated to conform to the changed rules. In all other respects, the results are calculated 
using the numbers originally reported. The S&P 500 numbers are pre-tax whereas the Berkshire numbers are after- 
tax. If a corporation such as Berkshire were simply to have owned the S&P 500 and accrued the appropriate taxes, its 
results would have lagged the S&P 500 in years when that index showed a positive return, but would have exceeded the 
S&P 500 in years when the index showed a negative return. Over the years, the tax costs would have caused the 
aggregate lag to be substantial. 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 


To the Shareholders of Berkshire Hathaway Inc.: 


In 2012, Berkshire achieved a total gain for its shareholders of $24.1 billion. We used $1.3 billion of that 
to repurchase our stock, which left us with an increase in net worth of $22.8 billion for the year. The per-share book 
value of both our Class A and Class B stock increased by 14.4%. Over the last 48 years (that is, since present 
management took over), book value has grown from $19 to $114,214, a rate of 19.7% compounded annually.* 


A number of good things happened at Berkshire last year, but let’s first get the bad news out of the way. 


e When the partnership I ran took control of Berkshire in 1965, I could never have dreamed that a year in 
which we had a gain of $24.1 billion would be subpar, in terms of the comparison we present on the facing 


page. 


But subpar it was. For the ninth time in 48 years, Berkshire’s percentage increase in book value was less 
than the S&P’s percentage gain (a calculation that includes dividends as well as price appreciation). In 
eight of those nine years, it should be noted, the S&P had a gain of 15% or more. We do better when the 
wind is in our face. 


To date, we’ve never had a five-year period of underperformance, having managed 43 times to surpass the 
S&P over such a stretch. (The record is on page 103.) But the S&P has now had gains in each of the last 
four years, outpacing us over that period. If the market continues to advance in 2013, our streak of five- 
year wins will end. 


One thing of which you can be certain: Whatever Berkshire’s results, my partner Charlie Munger, the 
company’s Vice Chairman, and I will not change yardsticks. It’s our job to increase intrinsic business 
value — for which we use book value as a significantly understated proxy — at a faster rate than the market 
gains of the S&P. If we do so, Berkshire’s share price, though unpredictable from year to year, will itself 
outpace the S&P over time. If we fail, however, our management will bring no value to our investors, who 
themselves can earn S&P returns by buying a low-cost index fund. 


Charlie and I believe the gain in Berkshire’s intrinsic value will over time likely surpass the S&P returns by 
a small margin. We’re confident of that because we have some outstanding businesses, a cadre of terrific 
operating managers and a shareholder-oriented culture. Our relative performance, however, is almost 
certain to be better when the market is down or flat. In years when the market is particularly strong, expect 
us to fall short. 


e The second disappointment in 2012 was my inability to make a major acquisition. I pursued a couple of 
elephants, but came up empty-handed. 


* All per-share figures used in this report apply to Berkshire’s A shares. Figures for the B shares are 
1/1500" of those shown for A. 


Our luck, however, changed early this year. In February, we agreed to buy 50% of a holding company that 
will own all of H. J. Heinz. The other half will be owned by a small group of investors led by Jorge Paulo 
Lemann, a renowned Brazilian businessman and philanthropist. 


We couldn’t be in better company. Jorge Paulo is a long-time friend of mine and an extraordinary 
manager. His group and Berkshire will each contribute about $4 billion for common equity in the holding 
company. Berkshire will also invest $8 billion in preferred shares that pay a 9% dividend. The preferred 
has two other features that materially increase its value: at some point it will be redeemed at a significant 
premium price and the preferred also comes with warrants permitting us to buy 5% of the holding 
company’s common stock for a nominal sum. 


Our total investment of about $12 billion soaks up much of what Berkshire earned last year. But we still 
have plenty of cash and are generating more at a good clip. So it’s back to work; Charlie and I have again 
donned our safari outfits and resumed our search for elephants. 


Now to some good news from 2012: 


Last year I told you that BNSF, Iscar, Lubrizol, Marmon Group and MidAmerican Energy — our five most 
profitable non-insurance companies — were likely to earn more than $10 billion pre-tax in 2012. They 
delivered. Despite tepid U.S. growth and weakening economies throughout much of the world, our 
“powerhouse five” had aggregate earnings of $10.1 billion, about $600 million more than in 2011. 


Of this group, only MidAmerican, then earning $393 million pre-tax, was owned by Berkshire eight years 
ago. Subsequently, we purchased another three of the five on an all-cash basis. In acquiring the fifth, 
BNSF, we paid about 70% of the cost in cash, and for the remainder, issued shares that increased the 
amount outstanding by 6.1%. Consequently, the $9.7 billion gain in annual earnings delivered Berkshire 
by the five companies has been accompanied by only minor dilution. That satisfies our goal of not simply 
growing, but rather increasing per-share results. 


Unless the U.S. economy tanks — which we don’t expect — our powerhouse five should again deliver higher 
earnings in 2013. The five outstanding CEOs who run them will see to that. 


Though I failed to land a major acquisition in 2012, the managers of our subsidiaries did far better. We had 
a record year for “bolt-on” purchases, spending about $2.3 billion for 26 companies that were melded into 
our existing businesses. These transactions were completed without Berkshire issuing any shares. 


Charlie and I love these acquisitions: Usually they are low-risk, burden headquarters not at all, and expand 
the scope of our proven managers. 


Our insurance operations shot the lights out last year. While giving Berkshire $73 billion of free money to 
invest, they also delivered a $1.6 billion underwriting gain, the tenth consecutive year of profitable 
underwriting. This is truly having your cake and eating it too. 


GEICO led the way, continuing to gobble up market share without sacrificing underwriting discipline. 
Since 1995, when we obtained control, GEICO’s share of the personal-auto market has grown from 2.5% to 
9.7%. Premium volume meanwhile increased from $2.8 billion to $16.7 billion. Much more growth lies 
ahead. 


The credit for GEICO’s extraordinary performance goes to Tony Nicely and his 27,000 associates. And to 
that cast, we should add our Gecko. Neither rain nor storm nor gloom of night can stop him; the little lizard 


just soldiers on, telling Americans how they can save big money by going to GEICO.com. 


When I count my blessings, I count GEICO twice. 


Todd Combs and Ted Weschler, our new investment managers, have proved to be smart, models of 
integrity, helpful to Berkshire in many ways beyond portfolio management, and a perfect cultural fit. We 
hit the jackpot with these two. In 2012 each outperformed the S&P 500 by double-digit margins. they teft me in 


the dust as well. 


Consequently, we have increased the funds managed by each to almost $5 billion (some of this emanating 
from the pension funds of our subsidiaries). Todd and Ted are young and will be around to manage 
Berkshire’s massive portfolio long after Charlie and I have left the scene. You can rest easy when they 
take over. 


Berkshire’s yearend employment totaled a record 288,462 (see page 106 for details), up 17,604 from last 
year. Our headquarters crew, however, remained unchanged at 24. No sense going crazy. 


Berkshire’s “Big Four” investments — American Express, Coca-Cola, IBM and Wells Fargo — all had good 
years. Our ownership interest in each of these companies increased during the year. We purchased 
additional shares of Wells Fargo (our ownership now is 8.7% versus 7.6% at yearend 2011) and IBM (6.0% 
versus 5.5%). Meanwhile, stock repurchases at Coca-Cola and American Express raised our percentage 
ownership. Our equity in Coca-Cola grew from 8.8% to 8.9% and our interest at American Express from 
13.0% to 13.7%. 


Berkshire’s ownership interest in all four companies is likely to increase in the future. Mae West had it 
right: “Too much of a good thing can be wonderful.” 


The four companies possess marvelous businesses and are run by managers who are both talented and 
shareholder-oriented. At Berkshire we much prefer owning a non-controlling but substantial portion of a 
wonderful business to owning 100% of a so-so business. Our flexibility in capital allocation gives us a 
significant advantage over companies that limit themselves only to acquisitions they can operate. 


Going by our yearend share count, our portion of the “Big Four’s” 2012 earnings amounted to $3.9 billion. 
In the earnings we report to you, however, we include only the dividends we receive — about $1.1 billion. 
But make no mistake: The $2.8 billion of earnings we do not report is every bit as valuable to us as what 
we record. 


The earnings that the four companies retain are often used for repurchases — which enhance our share of 
future earnings — and also for funding business opportunities that are usually advantageous. Over time we 
expect substantially greater earnings from these four investees. If we are correct, dividends to Berkshire 
will increase and, even more important, so will our unrealized capital gains (which, for the four, totaled 
$26.7 billion at yearend). 


There was a lot of hand-wringing last year among CEOs who cried “uncertainty” when faced with capital- 
allocation decisions (despite many of their businesses having enjoyed record levels of both earnings and 
cash). At Berkshire, we didn’t share their fears, instead spending a record $9.8 billion on plant and 
equipment in 2012, about 88% of it in the United States. That’s 19% more than we spent in 2011, our 
previous high. Charlie and I love investing large sums in worthwhile projects, whatever the pundits are 
saying. We instead heed the words from Gary Allan’s new country song, “Every Storm Runs Out of Rain.” 


We will keep our foot to the floor and will almost certainly set still another record for capital expenditures 
in 2013. Opportunities abound in America. 


A thought for my fellow CEOs: Of course, the immediate future is uncertain; America has faced the 
unknown since 1776. It’s just that sometimes people focus on the myriad of uncertainties that always exist 
while at other times they ignore them (usually because the recent past has been uneventful). 


American business will do fine over time. And stocks will do well just as certainly, since their fate is tied 
to business performance. Periodic setbacks will occur, yes, but investors and managers are in a game that 
is heavily stacked in their favor. (The Dow Jones Industrials advanced from 66 to 11,497 in the 20" 
Century, a staggering 17,320% increase that materialized despite four costly wars, a Great Depression and 
many recessions. And don’t forget that shareholders received substantial dividends throughout the century 
as well.) 


Since the basic game is so favorable, Charlie and I believe it’s a terrible mistake to try to dance in and out 
of it based upon the turn of tarot cards, the predictions of “experts,” or the ebb and flow of business 
activity. The risks of being out of the game are huge compared to the risks of being in it. 


My own history provides a dramatic example: I made my first stock purchase in the spring of 1942 when 
the U.S. was suffering major losses throughout the Pacific war zone. Each day’s headlines told of more 
setbacks. Even so, there was no talk about uncertainty; every American I knew believed we would prevail. 


The country’s success since that perilous time boggles the mind: On an inflation-adjusted basis, GDP per 
capita more than quadrupled between 1941 and 2012. Throughout that period, every tomorrow has been 
uncertain. America’s destiny, however, has always been clear: ever-increasing abundance. 


If you are a CEO who has some large, profitable project you are shelving because of short-term worries, 
call Berkshire. Let us unburden you. 
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In summary, Charlie and I hope to build per-share intrinsic value by (1) improving the earning power of our 
many subsidiaries; (2) further increasing their earnings through bolt-on acquisitions; (3) participating in the growth 
of our investees; (4) repurchasing Berkshire shares when they are available at a meaningful discount from intrinsic 
value; and (5) making an occasional large acquisition. We will also try to maximize results for you by rarely, if 
ever, issuing Berkshire shares. 


Those building blocks rest on a rock-solid foundation. A century hence, BNSF and MidAmerican Energy 
will continue to play major roles in the American economy. Insurance, moreover, will always be essential for both 
businesses and individuals — and no company brings greater resources to that arena than Berkshire. As we view 
these and other strengths, Charlie and I like your company’s prospects. 


Intrinsic Business Value 


As much as Charlie and I talk about intrinsic business value, we cannot tell you precisely what that number 
is for Berkshire shares (or, for that matter, any other stock). In our 2010 annual report, however, we laid out the 
three elements — one of which was qualitative — that we believe are the keys to a sensible estimate of Berkshire’s 
intrinsic value. That discussion is reproduced in full on pages 104-105. 


Here is an update of the two quantitative factors: In 2012 our per-share investments increased 15.7% to 
$113,786, and our per-share pre-tax earnings from businesses other than insurance and investments also increased 
15.7% to $8,085. 


Since 1970, our per-share investments have increased at a rate of 19.4% compounded annually, and our 
per-share earnings figure has grown at a 20.8% clip. It is no coincidence that the price of Berkshire stock over the 
42-year period has increased at a rate very similar to that of our two measures of value. Charlie and I like to see 
gains in both areas, but our strong emphasis will always be on building operating earnings. 
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Now, let’s examine the four major sectors of our operations. Each has vastly different balance sheet and 


income characteristics from the others. Lumping them together therefore impedes analysis. So we’ll present them 
as four separate businesses, which is how Charlie and I view them. 


Insurance 


Let’s look first at insurance, Berkshire’s core operation and the engine that has propelled our expansion 
over the years. 


Property-casualty (“P/C”) insurers receive premiums upfront and pay claims later. In extreme cases, such 
as those arising from certain workers’ compensation accidents, payments can stretch over decades. This collect- 
now, pay-later model leaves us holding large sums — money we call “float” — that will eventually go to others. 
Meanwhile, we get to invest this float for Berkshire’s benefit. Though individual policies and claims come and go, 
the amount of float we hold remains quite stable in relation to premium volume. Consequently, as our business 
grows, so does our float. And how we have grown, as the following table shows: 


Year Float (in § millions) 
1970 $ 39 
1980 237 
1990 1,632 
2000 27,871 
2010 65,832 
2012 73,125 


Last year I told you that our float was likely to level off or even decline a bit in the future. Our insurance 
CEOs set out to prove me wrong and did, increasing float last year by $2.5 billion. I now expect a further increase 
in 2013. But further gains will be tough to achieve. On the plus side, GEICO’s float will almost certainly grow. In 
National Indemnity’s reinsurance division, however, we have a number of run-off contracts whose float drifts 
downward. If we do experience a decline in float at some future time, it will be very gradual — at the outside no 
more than 2% in any year. 


If our premiums exceed the total of our expenses and eventual losses, we register an underwriting profit 
that adds to the investment income our float produces. When such a profit is earned, we enjoy the use of free money 
— and, better yet, get paid for holding it. That’s like your taking out a loan and having the bank pay you interest. 


Unfortunately, the wish of all insurers to achieve this happy result creates intense competition, so vigorous 
in most years that it causes the P/C industry as a whole to operate at a significant underwriting loss. This loss, in 
effect, is what the industry pays to hold its float. For example, State Farm, by far the country’s largest insurer and a 
well-managed company besides, incurred an underwriting loss in eight of the eleven years ending in 2011. (Their 
financials for 2012 are not yet available.) There are a lot of ways to lose money in insurance, and the industry never 
ceases searching for new ones. 


As noted in the first section of this report, we have now operated at an underwriting profit for ten 
consecutive years, our pre-tax gain for the period having totaled $18.6 billion. Looking ahead, I believe we will 
continue to underwrite profitably in most years. If we do, our float will be better than free money. 


So how does our attractive float affect the calculations of intrinsic value? When Berkshire’s book value is 
calculated, the full amount of our float is deducted as a liability, just as if we had to pay it out tomorrow and were 
unable to replenish it. But that’s an incorrect way to look at float, which should instead be viewed as a revolving 
fund. If float is both costless and long-enduring, which I believe Berkshire’s will be, the true value of this liability is 
dramatically less than the accounting liability. 


A partial offset to this overstated liability is $15.5 billion of “goodwill” that is attributable to our insurance 
companies and included in book value as an asset. In effect, this goodwill represents the price we paid for the float- 
generating capabilities of our insurance operations. The cost of the goodwill, however, has no bearing on its true 
value. For example, if an insurance business sustains large and prolonged underwriting losses, any goodwill asset 
carried on the books should be deemed valueless, whatever its original cost. 


Fortunately, that’s not the case at Berkshire. Charlie and I believe the true economic value of our insurance 
goodwill — what we would happily pay to purchase an insurance operation producing float of similar quality — to be 
far in excess of its historic carrying value. The value of our float is one reason — a huge reason — why we believe 
Berkshire’s intrinsic business value substantially exceeds its book value. 


Let me emphasize once again that cost-free float is not an outcome to be expected for the P/C industry as a 
whole: There is very little “Berkshire-quality” float existing in the insurance world. In 37 of the 45 years ending in 
2011, the industry’s premiums have been inadequate to cover claims plus expenses. Consequently, the industry’s 
overall return on tangible equity has for many decades fallen far short of the average return realized by American 
industry, a sorry performance almost certain to continue. 


A further unpleasant reality adds to the industry’s dim prospects: Insurance earnings are now benefitting 
from “legacy” bond portfolios that deliver much higher yields than will be available when funds are reinvested 
during the next few years — and perhaps for many years beyond that. Today’s bond portfolios are, in effect, wasting 
assets. Earnings of insurers will be hurt in a significant way as bonds mature and are rolled over. 


Berkshire’s outstanding economics exist only because we have some terrific managers running some 
extraordinary insurance operations. Let me tell you about the major units. 


First by float size is the Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group, run by Ajit Jain. Ajit insures risks that no 
one else has the desire or the capital to take on. His operation combines capacity, speed, decisiveness and, most 
important, brains in a manner unique in the insurance business. Yet he never exposes Berkshire to risks that are 
inappropriate in relation to our resources. Indeed, we are far more conservative in avoiding risk than most large 
insurers. For example, if the insurance industry should experience a $250 billion loss from some mega-catastrophe 
—a loss about triple anything it has ever experienced — Berkshire as a whole would likely record a significant profit 
for the year because it has so many streams of earnings. All other major insurers and reinsurers would meanwhile 
be far in the red, with some facing insolvency. 


From a standing start in 1985, Ajit has created an insurance business with float of $35 billion and a 
significant cumulative underwriting profit, a feat that no other insurance CEO has come close to matching. He has 
thus added a great many billions of dollars to the value of Berkshire. If you meet Ajit at the annual meeting, bow 
deeply. 
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We have another reinsurance powerhouse in General Re, managed by Tad Montross. 


At bottom, a sound insurance operation needs to adhere to four disciplines. It must (1) understand all 
exposures that might cause a policy to incur losses; (2) conservatively assess the likelihood of any exposure actually 
causing a loss and the probable cost if it does; (3) set a premium that, on average, will deliver a profit after both 
prospective loss costs and operating expenses are covered; and (4) be willing to walk away if the appropriate 
premium can’t be obtained. 


Many insurers pass the first three tests and flunk the fourth. They simply can’t turn their back on business 
that is being eagerly written by their competitors. That old line, “The other guy is doing it, so we must as well,” 
spells trouble in any business, but none more so than insurance. 


Tad has observed all four of the insurance commandments, and it shows in his results. General Re’s huge 
float has been better than cost-free under his leadership, and we expect that, on average, it will continue to be. We 
are particularly enthusiastic about General Re’s international life reinsurance business, which has achieved 
consistent and profitable growth since we acquired the company in 1998. 


Finally, there is GEICO, the insurer on which I cut my teeth 62 years ago. GEICO is run by Tony Nicely, 
who joined the company at 18 and completed 51 years of service in 2012. 


I rub my eyes when I look at what Tony has accomplished. Last year, it should be noted, his record was 
considerably better than is indicated by GEICO’s GAAP underwriting profit of $680 million. Because of a change 
in accounting rules at the beginning of the year, we recorded a charge to GEICO’s underwriting earnings of 
$410 million. This item had nothing to do with 2012’s operating results, changing neither cash, revenues, expenses 
nor taxes. In effect, the writedown simply widened the already huge difference between GEICO’s intrinsic value 
and the value at which we carry it on our books. 


GEICO earned its underwriting profit, moreover, despite the company suffering its largest single loss in 
history. The cause was Hurricane Sandy, which cost GEICO more than three times the loss it sustained from 
Katrina, the previous record-holder. We insured 46,906 vehicles that were destroyed or damaged in the storm, a 
staggering number reflecting GEICO’s leading market share in the New York metropolitan area. 


Last year GEICO enjoyed a meaningful increase in both the renewal rate for existing policyholders 
(“persistency”) and in the percentage of rate quotations that resulted in sales (“closures”). Big dollars ride on those 
two factors: A sustained gain in persistency of a bare one percentage point increases intrinsic value by more than 
$1 billion. GEICO’s gains in 2012 offer dramatic proof that when people check the company’s prices, they usually 
find they can save important sums. (Give us a try at 1-800-847-7536 or GEICO.com. Be sure to mention that you are a 
shareholder; that fact will usually result in a discount.) 


In addition to our three major insurance operations, we own a group of smaller companies, most of them 
plying their trade in odd corners of the insurance world. In aggregate, these companies have consistently delivered 
an underwriting profit. Moreover, as the table below shows, they also provide us with substantial float. Charlie and 
I treasure these companies and their managers. 


Late in 2012, we enlarged this group by acquiring Guard Insurance, a Wilkes-Barre company that writes 
workers compensation insurance, primarily for smaller businesses. Guard’s annual premiums total about $300 
million. The company has excellent prospects for growth in both its traditional business and new lines it has begun 
to offer. 


Underwriting Profit Yearend Float 
(in millions) 

Insurance Operations 2012 2011 2012 2011 
BH Reinsurance ......... $ 304 $(714) $34,821 $33,728 
General RE. sick ass 355 144 20,128 19,714 
GEICO 009.5 odes dake oe 680* 576 11,578 11,169 
Other Primary .......... 286 242 6,598 5,960 

$1,625 $ 248 $73,125 $70,571 


*After a $410 million charge against earnings arising from an industry-wide accounting change. 


Among large insurance operations, Berkshire’s impresses me as the best in the world. It was our lucky day 
when, in March 1967, Jack Ringwalt sold us his two property-casualty insurers for $8.6 million. 


Regulated, Capital-Intensive Businesses 


We have two major operations, BNSF and MidAmerican Energy, that have important common 
characteristics distinguishing them from our other businesses. Consequently, we assign them their own section in 
this letter and split out their combined financial statistics in our GAAP balance sheet and income statement. 


A key characteristic of both companies is their huge investment in very long-lived, regulated assets, with 
these partially funded by large amounts of long-term debt that is not guaranteed by Berkshire. Our credit is in fact 
not needed because each business has earning power that even under terrible conditions amply covers its interest 
requirements. In last year’s tepid economy, for example, BNSF’s interest coverage was 9.6x. (Our definition of 
coverage is pre-tax earnings/interest, not EBITDA/interest, a commonly-used measure we view as deeply flawed.) 
At MidAmerican, meanwhile, two key factors ensure its ability to service debt under all circumstances: the 
company’s recession-resistant earnings, which result from our exclusively offering an essential service, and its great 
diversity of earnings streams, which shield it from being seriously harmed by any single regulatory body. 


Every day, our two subsidiaries power the American economy in major ways: 


e BNSF carries about 15% (measured by ton-miles) of all inter-city freight, whether it is transported by 
truck, rail, water, air, or pipeline. Indeed, we move more ton-miles of goods than anyone else, a fact 
making BNSF the most important artery in our economy’s circulatory system. 


BNSF also moves its cargo in an extraordinarily fuel-efficient and environmentally friendly way, carrying a 
ton of freight about 500 miles on a single gallon of diesel fuel. Trucks taking on the same job guzzle about 
four times as much fuel. 


e MidAmerican’s electric utilities serve regulated retail customers in ten states. Only one utility holding 
company serves more states. In addition, we are the leader in renewables: first, from a standing start nine 
years ago, we now account for 6% of the country’s wind generation capacity. Second, when we complete 
three projects now under construction, we will own about 14% of U.S. solar-generation capacity. 


Projects like these require huge capital investments. Upon completion, indeed, our renewables portfolio 
will have cost $13 billion. We relish making such commitments if they promise reasonable returns — and on that 
front, we put a large amount of trust in future regulation. 


Our confidence is justified both by our past experience and by the knowledge that society will forever need 
massive investment in both transportation and energy. It is in the self-interest of governments to treat capital 
providers in a manner that will ensure the continued flow of funds to essential projects. And it is in our self-interest 
to conduct our operations in a manner that earns the approval of our regulators and the people they represent. 


Our managers must think today of what the country will need far down the road. Energy and transportation 
projects can take many years to come to fruition; a growing country simply can’t afford to get behind the curve. 


We have been doing our part to make sure that doesn’t happen. Whatever you may have heard about our 
country’s crumbling infrastructure in no way applies to BNSF or railroads generally. America’s rail system has 
never been in better shape, a consequence of huge investments by the industry. We are not, however, resting on our 
laurels: BNSF will spend about $4 billion on the railroad in 2013, roughly double its depreciation charge and more 
than any railroad has spent in a single year. 
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In Matt Rose, at BNSF, and Greg Abel, at MidAmerican, we have two outstanding CEOs. They are 
extraordinary managers who have developed businesses that serve both their customers and owners well. Each has 
my gratitude and each deserves yours. Here are the key figures for their businesses: 


MidAmerican (89.8% owned) Earnings (in millions) 
20122011 
UK ties: 254 Geese odd eb besdetde bitrate igeawe Biedboaded tenes $ 429 $ 469 
TO Wa Utility .25:5; a.k.a ag ae aeell lg eaacsleiie bobs, Sad aaa) dads daiee bats Sk aadhapd des 236 279 
‘Western Utihties* y..:0 04 at faded hee wi Ra WES Ooe Eee Gas Saas 737 771 
PIpCl Me: «20-565. dcdnprletaiat beri R. ad ghiaiaedacananalandday's ands petedGagusane Sl anacaceiaceiglauesedetand’ans 383 388 
HOMESCLVICES: vs oh eta daliaite ieee tOhbi de lsienered ceed beeen sd 82 39 
UNE ETCO) a, 52a states yds cera teen tae ehh Sor, ccs atele tos Manse ues Started sake 91 36 
Operating earnings before corporate interest and taxes ................... 1,958 1,982 
TIMLSTOSE,. seerdiasanazaseeiatese.yelaug o.giaee-auoe eoaterateatay sas bars deat gear e eat acarnigee Slahiaeelane ao 314 336 
INCOME TAKS iis be ccbivit abba eh hate eae P laced ride cbow th edas 172 315 
NeteaimiNngS: .2.dsceiundashe teenie ta ae ddadanes deNGhoe aes se $ 1,472 $ 1,331 
Earnings applicable to Berkshire .......... 0.0... eee eee eee eee $ 1,323 $ 1,204 
BNSF Earnings (in millions) 
20122011 
REVENUES %:55.aceied bth dat. d taceie nts Spied tenes reeds eden had Peds ee oa ees $20,835 $19,548 
Operating Expenses. 22.4 oc5 ¥en oe See RT REe eee ROS ESE Re Eee ee Bea 14,835 14,247 
Operating earnings before interest and taxes ............. 00.0000 000000- 6,000 5,301 
Interest (Net) cici¢20o532406 59 iba bdo deeGed hand dere dada yea 623 560 
TTC OME LAKES! sie Ss tease ead tees hoes tg deeett gp vig arare, detusnut a dee eeGnioeetaes &, Gt artnard oe 2,005 1,769 
Net Camminigs” a..44:2 500 hd reheated Wad Ge oes See See eae $ 3,372 $ 2,972 


Sharp-eyed readers will notice an incongruity in the MidAmerican earnings tabulation. What in the world 
is HomeServices, a real estate brokerage operation, doing in a section entitled “Regulated, Capital-Intensive 
Businesses?” 


Well, its ownership came with MidAmerican when we bought control of that company in 2000. At that 
time, I focused on MidAmerican’s utility operations and barely noticed HomeServices, which then owned only a 
few real estate brokerage companies. 


Since then, however, the company has regularly added residential brokers — three in 2012 — and now has 
about 16,000 agents in a string of major U.S. cities. (Our real estate brokerage companies are listed on page 107.) 
In 2012, our agents participated in $42 billion of home sales, up 33% from 2011. 


Additionally, HomeServices last year purchased 67% of the Prudential and Real Living franchise 
operations, which together license 544 brokerage companies throughout the country and receive a small royalty on 
their sales. We have an arrangement to purchase the balance of those operations within five years. In the coming 
years, we will gradually rebrand both our franchisees and the franchise firms we own as Berkshire Hathaway 
HomeServices. 


Ron Peltier has done an outstanding job in managing HomeServices during a depressed period. Now, as 
the housing market continues to strengthen, we expect earnings to rise significantly. 
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Manufacturing, Service and Retailing Operations 


Our activities in this part of Berkshire cover the waterfront. Let’s look, though, at a summary balance sheet 
and earnings statement for the entire group. 


Balance Sheet 12/31/12 (in millions) 


Assets Liabilities and Equity 
Cash and equivalents .............. $ 5,338 Notes payable ............... $ 1,454 
Accounts and notes receivable ....... 7,382 Other current liabilities ........ 8,527 
INVONLOLY: g.ceestee Regard cea ea cw Oe 9,675 Total current liabilities ........ 9,981 
Other current assets ............... 734 
Total current assets................ 23,129 
Deferred taxes ............... 4,907 
Goodwill and other intangibles ...... 26,017 Term debt and other liabilities . . 5,826 
FIx6dsaSSEtS) nw icine cdeetee tod a: 18,871 Non-controlling interests ...... 2,062 
Other assets: 2... 44g Maha dS eee 3,416 Berkshire equity ............. 48,657 
$71,433 $71,433 


Earnings Statement (in millions) 


2012 2011* 2010 
REVENUES 5.28 ete. 4 ants pete Stee enenses be ote been, taeda $83,255 $72,406 $66,610 
Operating Expenses -si.ccc00chsdi0ddooetedectivackieicdde 76,978 67,239 62,225 
Interestiexpense:: sec ess puek cee eenshted ed be haw sek seen 146 130 111 
PHe-tak CAMIN GS: es:c5sa-acdisnes ba gop tere Gog at caste ae sadtae bce Placed es Ba 6,131 5,037 4,274 
Income taxes and non-controlling interests .................. 2,432 1,998 1,812 
INGt Camninges® x acc gsind. fas cee Paths a mash caedecea Giada aee hoses $ 3,699 $ 3,039 $ 2,462 


*Includes earnings of Lubrizol from September 16. 


Our income and expense data conforming to Generally Accepted Accounting Principles (“GAAP”) is on 
page 29. In contrast, the operating expense figures above are non-GAAP. In particular, they exclude some 
purchase-accounting items, primarily the amortization of certain intangible assets. We present the data in this 
manner because Charlie and I believe the adjusted numbers more accurately reflect the real expenses and profits of 
the businesses aggregated in the table. 


I won’t explain all of the adjustments — some are small and arcane — but serious investors should 
understand the disparate nature of intangible assets: Some truly deplete over time while others never lose value. 
With software, for example, amortization charges are very real expenses. Charges against other intangibles such as 
the amortization of customer relationships, however, arise through purchase-accounting rules and are clearly not real 
expenses. GAAP accounting draws no distinction between the two types of charges. Both, that is, are recorded as 
expenses when calculating earnings — even though from an investor’s viewpoint they could not be more different. 


In the GAAP-compliant figures we show on page 29, amortization charges of $600 million for the 
companies included in this section are deducted as expenses. We would call about 20% of these “real” — and indeed 
that is the portion we have included in the table above — and the rest not. This difference has become significant 
because of the many acquisitions we have made. 


“Non-real” amortization expense also looms large at some of our major investees. IBM has made many 


small acquisitions in recent years and now regularly reports “adjusted operating earnings,” a non-GAAP figure that 
excludes certain purchase-accounting adjustments. Analysts focus on this number, as they should. 
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A “non-real” amortization charge at Wells Fargo, however, is not highlighted by the company and never, to 
my knowledge, has been noted in analyst reports. The earnings that Wells Fargo reports are heavily burdened by an 
“amortization of core deposits” charge, the implication being that these deposits are disappearing at a fairly rapid 
clip. Yet core deposits regularly increase. The charge last year was about $1.5 billion. In no sense, except GAAP 
accounting, is this whopping charge an expense. 


And that ends today’s accounting lecture. Why is no one shouting “More, more?” 


The crowd of companies in this section sell products ranging from lollipops to jet airplanes. Some of the 
businesses enjoy terrific economics, measured by earnings on unleveraged net tangible assets that run from 25% 
after-tax to more than 100%. Others produce good returns in the area of 12-20%. A few, however, have very poor 
returns, a result of some serious mistakes I made in my job of capital allocation. 


More than 50 years ago, Charlie told me that it was far better to buy a wonderful business at a fair price 
than to buy a fair business at a wonderful price. Despite the compelling logic of his position, I have sometimes 
reverted to my old habit of bargain-hunting, with results ranging from tolerable to terrible. Fortunately, my mistakes 
have usually occurred when I made smaller purchases. Our large acquisitions have generally worked out well and, 
in a few cases, more than well. 


Viewed as a single entity, therefore, the companies in this group are an excellent business. They employ 
$22.6 billion of net tangible assets and, on that base, earned 16.3% after-tax. 


Of course, a business with terrific economics can be a bad investment if the price paid is excessive. We 
have paid substantial premiums to net tangible assets for most of our businesses, a cost that is reflected in the large 
figure we show for intangible assets. Overall, however, we are getting a decent return on the capital we have 
deployed in this sector. Furthermore, the intrinsic value of the businesses, in aggregate, exceeds their carrying value 
by a good margin. Even so, the difference between intrinsic value and carrying value in the insurance and regulated- 
industry segments is far greater. It is there that the huge winners reside. 


Marmon provides an example of a clear and substantial gap existing between book value and intrinsic 
value. Let me explain the odd origin of this differential. 


Last year I told you that we had purchased additional shares in Marmon, raising our ownership to 80% (up 
from the 64% we acquired in 2008). I also told you that GAAP accounting required us to immediately record the 
2011 purchase on our books at far less than what we paid. I’ve now had a year to think about this weird accounting 
rule, but I’ve yet to find an explanation that makes any sense — nor can Charlie or Marc Hamburg, our CFO, come 
up with one. My confusion increases when I am told that if we hadn’t already owned 64%, the 16% we purchased 
in 2011 would have been entered on our books at our cost. 


In 2012 (and in early 2013, retroactive to yearend 2012) we acquired an additional 10% of Marmon and the 
same bizarre accounting treatment was required. The $700 million write-off we immediately incurred had no effect 
on earnings but did reduce book value and, therefore, 2012’s gain in net worth. 


The cost of our recent 10% purchase implies a $12.6 billion value for the 90% of Marmon we now own. 
Our balance-sheet carrying value for the 90%, however, is $8 billion. Charlie and I believe our current purchase 
represents excellent value. If we are correct, our Marmon holding is worth at least $4.6 billion more than its 
carrying value. 


Marmon is a diverse enterprise, comprised of about 150 companies operating in a wide variety of 
industries. Its largest business involves the ownership of tank cars that are leased to a variety of shippers, such as oil 
and chemical companies. Marmon conducts this business through two subsidiaries, Union Tank Car in the U.S. and 
Procor in Canada. 
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Union Tank Car has been around a long time, having been owned by the Standard Oil Trust until that 
empire was broken up in 1911. Look for its UTLX logo on tank cars when you watch trains roll by. As a Berkshire 
shareholder, you own the cars with that insignia. When you spot a UTLX car, puff out your chest a bit and enjoy the 
same satisfaction that John D. Rockefeller undoubtedly experienced as he viewed his fleet a century ago. 


Tank cars are owned by either shippers or lessors, not by railroads. At yearend Union Tank Car and Procor 
together owned 97,000 cars having a net book value of $4 billion. A new car, it should be noted, costs upwards of 
$100,000. Union Tank Car is also a major manufacturer of tank cars — some of them to be sold but most to be 
owned by it and leased out. Today, its order book extends well into 2014. 


At both BNSF and Marmon, we are benefitting from the resurgence of U.S. oil production. In fact, our 
railroad is now transporting about 500,000 barrels of oil daily, roughly 10% of the total produced in the “lower 48” 
(i.e. not counting Alaska and offshore). All indications are that BNSF’s oil shipments will grow substantially in 
coming years. 
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Space precludes us from going into detail about the many other businesses in this segment. Company- 
specific information about the 2012 operations of some of the larger units appears on pages 76 to 79. 


Finance and Financial Products 


This sector, our smallest, includes two rental companies, XTRA (trailers) and CORT (furniture), as well as 
Clayton Homes, the country’s leading producer and financer of manufactured homes. Aside from these 100%- 
owned subsidiaries, we also include in this category a collection of financial assets and our 50% interest in Berkadia 
Commercial Mortgage. 


We include Clayton in this sector because it owns and services 332,000 mortgages, totaling $13.7 billion. 
In large part, these loans have been made to lower and middle-income families. Nevertheless, the loans have 
performed well throughout the housing collapse, thereby validating our conviction that a reasonable down payment 
and a sensible payments-to-income ratio will ward off outsized foreclosure losses, even during stressful times. 


Clayton also produced 25,872 manufactured homes last year, up 13.5% from 2011. That output accounted 
for about 4.8% of all single-family residences built in the country, a share that makes Clayton America’s number 
one homebuilder. 


CORT and XTRA are leaders in their industries as well. Our expenditures for new rental equipment at 
XTRA totaled $256 million in 2012, more than double its depreciation expense. While competitors fret about 


today’s uncertainties, XTRA is preparing for tomorrow. 


Berkadia continues to do well. Our partners at Leucadia do most of the work in this venture, an 
arrangement that Charlie and I happily embrace. 


Here’s the pre-tax earnings recap for this sector: 


2012 2011 
(in millions) 

Berkadia ...............0-0-0 005 $ 35 $ 25 
Clayton ¢c.0sbs60n wecan teed eta des 255 154 
CORT. dsc sitecteicpeeectdy eee Re diate ee 42 29 
KTRALs ico sesdawdib head aaaad 106 126 
Net financial income* ............. _410 _ 440 

$848 $774 


*Excludes capital gains or losses 
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Investments 


Below we show our common stock investments that at yearend had a market value of more than $1 billion. 


12/31/12 
Percentage of 
Shares Company Company Cost* Market 
Owned 
(in millions) 
151,610,700 American Express Company .............. 13.7 $ 1,287 $ 8,715 
400,000,000 The Coca-Cola Company ................. 8.9 1,299 14,500 
24,123,911 ConocoPhillips «..........64.6c0cae5se4edeaeles 2.0 1,219 1,399 
22,999,600 DIRECTV | 63 .ctcnnes stint deena einen 3.8 1,057 1,154 
68,115,484 International Business Machines Corp. ...... 6.0 11,680 13,048 
28,415,250 Moody’s Corporation ................0.5. 12.7 287 1,430 
20,060,390 Mum CH RE) 3:5 54.4 jecce sin, Oetnaiand swiss yociain es 11.3 2,990 3,599 
20,668,118 Phillips:66. 4 s.20 ce deaea ede eiaw elec he 3.3 660 1,097 
3,947,555 POSCO a sshsteen coactts Ret tiainatdhectonlsnaleteuens 5.1 768 1,295 
52,477,678 The Procter & Gamble Company........... 1.9 336 3,563 
25,848,838 SAMO cca steven epeticoas adi nd ace eens cae a 2.0 2,073 2,438 
415,510,889 Tesco ple: ceaccetitayite et eeawine ee nance 5:2 2,350 2,268 
78,060,769 WES: BanCOnp: ssi /.ieefaianeun pane nsave ataea eas 4.2 2,401 2,493 
54,823,433 Wal-Mart Stores, Inc.............-..-00005 1.6 2,837 3,741 
456,170,061 Wells Fargo & Company ................. 8.7 10,906 15,592 
Others: 2.2d6 Ue detente bene Deep Reade. 7,646 11,330 
Total Common Stocks Carried at Market .... $49,796 $87,662 


*This is our actual purchase price and also our tax basis; GAAP “cost” differs in a few cases because of 
write-ups or write-downs that have been required. 


One point about the composition of this list deserves mention. In Berkshire’s past annual reports, every 
stock itemized in this space has been bought by me, in the sense that I made the decision to buy it for Berkshire. But 
starting with this list, any investment made by Todd Combs or Ted Weschler — or a combined purchase by them — 
that meets the dollar threshold for the list ($1 billion this year) will be included. Above is the first such stock, 
DIRECTV, which both Todd and Ted hold in their portfolios and whose combined holdings at the end of 2012 were 
valued at the $1.15 billion shown. 


Todd and Ted also manage the pension funds of certain Berkshire subsidiaries, while others, for regulatory 
reasons, are managed by outside advisers. We do not include holdings of the pension funds in our annual report 
tabulations, though their portfolios often overlap Berkshire’s. 


We continue to wind down the part of our derivatives portfolio that involved the assumption by Berkshire 
of insurance-like risks. (Our electric and gas utility businesses, however, will continue to use derivatives for 
operational purposes.) New commitments would require us to post collateral and, with minor exceptions, we are 
unwilling to do that. Markets can behave in extraordinary ways, and we have no interest in exposing Berkshire to 
some out-of-the-blue event in the financial world that might require our posting mountains of cash on a moment’s 
notice. 


Charlie and I believe in operating with many redundant layers of liquidity, and we avoid any sort of 


obligation that could drain our cash in a material way. That reduces our returns in 99 years out of 100. But we will 
survive in the 100" while many others fail. And we will sleep well in all 100. 
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The derivatives we have sold that provide credit protection for corporate bonds will all expire in the next 
year. It’s now almost certain that our profit from these contracts will approximate $1 billion pre-tax. We also 
received very substantial sums upfront on these derivatives, and the “float” attributable to them has averaged about 
$2 billion over their five-year lives. All told, these derivatives have provided a more-than-satisfactory result, 
especially considering the fact that we were guaranteeing corporate credits — mostly of the high-yield variety — 
throughout the financial panic and subsequent recession. 


In our other major derivatives commitment, we sold long-term puts on four leading stock indices in the 
U.S., U.K., Europe and Japan. These contracts were initiated between 2004 and 2008 and even under the worst of 
circumstances have only minor collateral requirements. In 2010 we unwound about 10% of our exposure at a profit 
of $222 million. The remaining contracts expire between 2018 and 2026. Only the index value at expiration date 
counts; our counterparties have no right to early termination. 


Berkshire received premiums of $4.2 billion when we wrote the contracts that remain outstanding. If all of 
these contracts had come due at yearend 2011, we would have had to pay $6.2 billion; the corresponding figure at 
yearend 2012 was $3.9 billion. With this large drop in immediate settlement liability, we reduced our GAAP 
liability at yearend 2012 to $7.5 billion from $8.5 billion at the end of 2011. Though it’s no sure thing, Charlie and I 
believe it likely that the final liability will be considerably less than the amount we currently carry on our books. In 
the meantime, we can invest the $4.2 billion of float derived from these contracts as we see fit. 


We Buy Some Newspapers . . . Newspapers? 


During the past fifteen months, we acquired 28 daily newspapers at a cost of $344 million. This may 
puzzle you for two reasons. First, I have long told you in these letters and at our annual meetings that the 
circulation, advertising and profits of the newspaper industry overall are certain to decline. That prediction still 
holds. Second, the properties we purchased fell far short of meeting our oft-stated size requirements for 
acquisitions. 


We can address the second point easily. Charlie and I love newspapers and, if their economics make sense, 
will buy them even when they fall far short of the size threshold we would require for the purchase of, say, a widget 
company. Addressing the first point requires me to provide a more elaborate explanation, including some history. 


News, to put it simply, is what people don’t know that they want to know. And people will seek their news 
— what’s important to them — from whatever sources provide the best combination of immediacy, ease of access, 
reliability, comprehensiveness and low cost. The relative importance of these factors varies with the nature of the 
news and the person wanting it. 


Before television and the Internet, newspapers were the primary source for an incredible variety of news, a 
fact that made them indispensable to a very high percentage of the population. Whether your interests were 
international, national, local, sports or financial quotations, your newspaper usually was first to tell you the latest 
information. Indeed, your paper contained so much you wanted to learn that you received your money’s worth, even 
if only a small number of its pages spoke to your specific interests. Better yet, advertisers typically paid almost all 
of the product’s cost, and readers rode their coattails. 


Additionally, the ads themselves delivered information of vital interest to hordes of readers, in effect 
providing even more “news.” Editors would cringe at the thought, but for many readers learning what jobs or 
apartments were available, what supermarkets were carrying which weekend specials, or what movies were showing 
where and when was far more important than the views expressed on the editorial page. 
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In turn, the local paper was indispensable to advertisers. If Sears or Safeway built stores in Omaha, they 
required a “megaphone”’ to tell the city’s residents why their stores should be visited today. Indeed, big department 
stores and grocers vied to outshout their competition with multi-page spreads, knowing that the goods they 
advertised would fly off the shelves. With no other megaphone remotely comparable to that of the newspaper, ads 
sold themselves. 


As long as a newspaper was the only one in its community, its profits were certain to be extraordinary; 
whether it was managed well or poorly made little difference. (As one Southern publisher famously confessed, “I 
owe my exalted position in life to two great American institutions — nepotism and monopoly.’’) 


Over the years, almost all cities became one-newspaper towns (or harbored two competing papers that 
joined forces to operate as a single economic unit). This contraction was inevitable because most people wished to 
read and pay for only one paper. When competition existed, the paper that gained a significant lead in circulation 
almost automatically received the most ads. That left ads drawing readers and readers drawing ads. This symbiotic 
process spelled doom for the weaker paper and became known as “survival of the fattest.” 


Now the world has changed. Stock market quotes and the details of national sports events are old news 
long before the presses begin to roll. The Internet offers extensive information about both available jobs and homes. 
Television bombards viewers with political, national and international news. In one area of interest after another, 
newspapers have therefore lost their “primacy.” And, as their audiences have fallen, so has advertising. (Revenues 
from “help wanted” classified ads — long a huge source of income for newspapers — have plunged more than 90% in 
the past 12 years.) 


Newspapers continue to reign supreme, however, in the delivery of local news. If you want to know what’s 
going on in your town — whether the news is about the mayor or taxes or high school football — there is no substitute 
for a local newspaper that is doing its job. A reader’s eyes may glaze over after they take in a couple of paragraphs 
about Canadian tariffs or political developments in Pakistan; a story about the reader himself or his neighbors will 
be read to the end. Wherever there is a pervasive sense of community, a paper that serves the special informational 
needs of that community will remain indispensable to a significant portion of its residents. 


Even a valuable product, however, can self-destruct from a faulty business strategy. And that process has 
been underway during the past decade at almost all papers of size. Publishers — including Berkshire in Buffalo — 
have offered their paper free on the Internet while charging meaningful sums for the physical specimen. How could 
this lead to anything other than a sharp and steady drop in sales of the printed product? Falling circulation, 
moreover, makes a paper less essential to advertisers. Under these conditions, the “virtuous circle” of the past 
reverses. 


The Wall Street Journal went to a pay model early. But the main exemplar for local newspapers is the 
Arkansas Democrat-Gazette, published by Walter Hussman, Jr. Walter also adopted a pay format early, and over 
the past decade his paper has retained its circulation far better than any other large paper in the country. Despite 
Walter’s powerful example, it’s only been in the last year or so that other papers, including Berkshire’s, have 
explored pay arrangements. Whatever works best — and the answer is not yet clear — will be copied widely. 
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Charlie and I believe that papers delivering comprehensive and reliable information to tightly-bound 
communities and having a sensible Internet strategy will remain viable for a long time. We do not believe that 
success will come from cutting either the news content or frequency of publication. Indeed, skimpy news coverage 
will almost certainly lead to skimpy readership. And the less-than-daily publication that is now being tried in some 
large towns or cities — while it may improve profits in the short term — seems certain to diminish the papers’ 
relevance over time. Our goal is to keep our papers loaded with content of interest to our readers and to be paid 
appropriately by those who find us useful, whether the product they view is in their hands or on the Internet. 
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Our confidence is buttressed by the availability of Terry Kroeger’s outstanding management group at the 
Omaha World-Herald, a team that has the ability to oversee a large group of papers. The individual papers, 
however, will be independent in their news coverage and editorial opinions. (I voted for Obama; of our 12 dailies 
that endorsed a presidential candidate, 10 opted for Romney.) 


Our newspapers are certainly not insulated from the forces that have been driving revenues downward. 
Still, the six small dailies we owned throughout 2012 had unchanged revenues for the year, a result far superior to 
that experienced by big-city dailies. Moreover, the two large papers we operated throughout the year — The Buffalo 
News and the Omaha World-Herald — held their revenue loss to 3%, which was also an above-average outcome. 
Among newspapers in America’s 50 largest metropolitan areas, our Buffalo and Omaha papers rank near the top in 
circulation penetration of their home territories. 


This popularity is no accident: Credit the editors of those papers — Margaret Sullivan at the News and Mike 
Reilly at the World-Herald — for delivering information that has made their publications indispensable to 
community-interested readers. (Margaret, I regret to say, recently left us to join The New York Times, whose job 
offers are tough to turn down. That paper made a great hire, and we wish her the best.) 


Berkshire’s cash earnings from its papers will almost certainly trend downward over time. Even a sensible 
Internet strategy will not be able to prevent modest erosion. At our cost, however, I believe these papers will meet 
or exceed our economic test for acquisitions. Results to date support that belief. 


Charlie and I, however, still operate under economic principle 11 (detailed on page 99) and will not 
continue the operation of any business doomed to unending losses. One daily paper that we acquired in a bulk 
purchase from Media General was significantly unprofitable under that company’s ownership. After analyzing the 
paper’s results, we saw no remedy for the losses and reluctantly shut it down. All of our remaining dailies, however, 
should be profitable for a long time to come. (They are listed on page 108.) At appropriate prices — and that 
means at a very low multiple of current earnings — we will purchase more papers of the type we like. 


A milestone in Berkshire’s newspaper operations occurred at yearend when Stan Lipsey retired as publisher 
of The Buffalo News. It’s no exaggeration for me to say that the News might now be extinct were it not for Stan. 


Charlie and I acquired the News in April 1977. It was an evening paper, dominant on weekdays but lacking 
a Sunday edition. Throughout the country, the circulation trend was toward morning papers. Moreover, Sunday 
was becoming ever more critical to the profitability of metropolitan dailies. Without a Sunday paper, the News was 
destined to lose out to its morning competitor, which had a fat and entrenched Sunday product. 


We therefore began to print a Sunday edition late in 1977. And then all hell broke loose. Our competitor 
sued us, and District Judge Charles Brieant, Jr. authored a harsh ruling that crippled the introduction of our paper. 
His ruling was later reversed — after 17 long months — in a 3-0 sharp rebuke by the Second Circuit Court of Appeals. 
While the appeal was pending, we lost circulation, hemorrhaged money and stood in constant danger of going out of 
business. 


Enter Stan Lipsey, a friend of mine from the 1960s, who, with his wife, had sold Berkshire a small Omaha 
weekly. I found Stan to be an extraordinary newspaperman, knowledgeable about every aspect of circulation, 
production, sales and editorial. (He was a key person in gaining that small weekly a Pulitzer Prize in 1973.) So 
when I was in big trouble at the News, I asked Stan to leave his comfortable way of life in Omaha to take over in 
Buffalo. 


He never hesitated. Along with Murray Light, our editor, Stan persevered through four years of very dark 


days until the News won the competitive struggle in 1982. Ever since, despite a difficult Buffalo economy, the 
performance of the News has been exceptional. As both a friend and as a manager, Stan is simply the best. 
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Dividends 


A number of Berkshire shareholders — including some of my good friends — would like Berkshire to pay a 
cash dividend. It puzzles them that we relish the dividends we receive from most of the stocks that Berkshire owns, 
but pay out nothing ourselves. So let’s examine when dividends do and don’t make sense for shareholders. 


A profitable company can allocate its earnings in various ways (which are not mutually exclusive). A 
company’s management should first examine reinvestment possibilities offered by its current business — projects to 
become more efficient, expand territorially, extend and improve product lines or to otherwise widen the economic 
moat separating the company from its competitors. 


I ask the managers of our subsidiaries to unendingly focus on moat-widening opportunities, and they find 
many that make economic sense. But sometimes our managers misfire. The usual cause of failure is that they start 
with the answer they want and then work backwards to find a supporting rationale. Of course, the process is 
subconscious; that’s what makes it so dangerous. 


Your chairman has not been free of this sin. In Berkshire’s 1986 annual report, I described how twenty 
years of management effort and capital improvements in our original textile business were an exercise in futility. I 
wanted the business to succeed and wished my way into a series of bad decisions. (I even bought another New 
England textile company.) But wishing makes dreams come true only in Disney movies; it’s poison in business. 


Despite such past miscues, our first priority with available funds will always be to examine whether they 
can be intelligently deployed in our various businesses. Our record $12.1 billion of fixed-asset investments and bolt- 
on acquisitions in 2012 demonstrate that this is a fertile field for capital allocation at Berkshire. And here we have 
an advantage: Because we operate in so many areas of the economy, we enjoy a range of choices far wider than that 
open to most corporations. In deciding what to do, we can water the flowers and skip over the weeds. 


Even after we deploy hefty amounts of capital in our current operations, Berkshire will regularly generate a 
lot of additional cash. Our next step, therefore, is to search for acquisitions unrelated to our current businesses. 
Here our test is simple: Do Charlie and I think we can effect a transaction that is likely to leave our shareholders 
wealthier on a per-share basis than they were prior to the acquisition? 


I have made plenty of mistakes in acquisitions and will make more. Overall, however, our record is 
satisfactory, which means that our shareholders are far wealthier today than they would be if the funds we used for 
acquisitions had instead been devoted to share repurchases or dividends. 


But, to use the standard disclaimer, past performance is no guarantee of future results. That’s particularly 
true at Berkshire: Because of our present size, making acquisitions that are both meaningful and sensible is now 
more difficult than it has been during most of our years. 


Nevertheless, a large deal still offers us possibilities to add materially to per-share intrinsic value. BNSF is 
a case in point: It is now worth considerably more than our carrying value. Had we instead allocated the funds 
required for this purchase to dividends or repurchases, you and I would have been worse off. Though large 
transactions of the BNSF kind will be rare, there are still some whales in the ocean. 


The third use of funds — repurchases — is sensible for a company when its shares sell at a meaningful 
discount to conservatively calculated intrinsic value. Indeed, disciplined repurchases are the surest way to use funds 
intelligently: It’s hard to go wrong when you’re buying dollar bills for 80¢ or less. We explained our criteria for 
repurchases in last year’s report and, if the opportunity presents itself, we will buy large quantities of our stock. We 
originally said we would not pay more than 110% of book value, but that proved unrealistic. Therefore, we 
increased the limit to 120% in December when a large block became available at about 116% of book value. 
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But never forget: In repurchase decisions, price is all-important. Value is destroyed when purchases are 
made above intrinsic value. The directors and I believe that continuing shareholders are benefitted in a meaningful 
way by purchases up to our 120% limit. 


And that brings us to dividends. Here we have to make a few assumptions and use some math. The 
numbers will require careful reading, but they are essential to understanding the case for and against dividends. So 
bear with me. 


We’ll start by assuming that you and I are the equal owners of a business with $2 million of net worth. The 
business earns 12% on tangible net worth — $240,000 — and can reasonably expect to earn the same 12% on 
reinvested earnings. Furthermore, there are outsiders who always wish to buy into our business at 125% of net 
worth. Therefore, the value of what we each own is now $1.25 million. 


You would like to have the two of us shareholders receive one-third of our company’s annual earnings and 
have two-thirds be reinvested. That plan, you feel, will nicely balance your needs for both current income and 
capital growth. So you suggest that we pay out $80,000 of current earnings and retain $160,000 to increase the 
future earnings of the business. In the first year, your dividend would be $40,000, and as earnings grew and the one- 
third payout was maintained, so too would your dividend. In total, dividends and stock value would increase 8% 
each year (12% earned on net worth less 4% of net worth paid out). 


After ten years our company would have a net worth of $4,317,850 (the original $2 million compounded at 
8%) and your dividend in the upcoming year would be $86,357. Each of us would have shares worth $2,698,656 
(125% of our half of the company’s net worth). And we would live happily ever after — with dividends and the 
value of our stock continuing to grow at 8% annually. 


There is an alternative approach, however, that would leave us even happier. Under this scenario, we 
would leave all earnings in the company and each sell 3.2% of our shares annually. Since the shares would be sold 
at 125% of book value, this approach would produce the same $40,000 of cash initially, a sum that would grow 
annually. Call this option the “sell-off” approach. 


Under this “‘sell-off’ scenario, the net worth of our company increases to $6,211,696 after ten years 
($2 million compounded at 12%). Because we would be selling shares each year, our percentage ownership would 
have declined, and, after ten years, we would each own 36.12% of the business. Even so, your share of the net 
worth of the company at that time would be $2,243,540. And, remember, every dollar of net worth attributable to 
each of us can be sold for $1.25. Therefore, the market value of your remaining shares would be $2,804,425, about 
4% greater than the value of your shares if we had followed the dividend approach. 


Moreover, your annual cash receipts from the sell-off policy would now be running 4% more than you 
would have received under the dividend scenario. Voila! — you would have both more cash to spend annually and 
more capital value. 


This calculation, of course, assumes that our hypothetical company can earn an average of 12% annually on 
net worth and that its shareholders can sell their shares for an average of 125% of book value. To that point, the 
S&P 500 earns considerably more than 12% on net worth and sells at a price far above 125% of that net worth. 
Both assumptions also seem reasonable for Berkshire, though certainly not assured. 


Moreover, on the plus side, there also is a possibility that the assumptions will be exceeded. If they are, the 
argument for the sell-off policy becomes even stronger. Over Berkshire’s history — admittedly one that won’t come 
close to being repeated — the sell-off policy would have produced results for shareholders dramatically superior to 
the dividend policy. 


Aside from the favorable math, there are two further — and important — arguments for a sell-off policy. 
First, dividends impose a specific cash-out policy upon all shareholders. If, say, 40% of earnings is the policy, those 
who wish 30% or 50% will be thwarted. Our 600,000 shareholders cover the waterfront in their desires for cash. It 
is safe to say, however, that a great many of them — perhaps even most of them — are in a net-savings mode and 
logically should prefer no payment at all. 
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The sell-off alternative, on the other hand, lets each shareholder make his own choice between cash receipts 
and capital build-up. One shareholder can elect to cash out, say, 60% of annual earnings while other shareholders 
elect 20% or nothing at all. Of course, a shareholder in our dividend-paying scenario could turn around and use his 
dividends to purchase more shares. But he would take a beating in doing so: He would both incur taxes and also pay 
a 25% premium to get his dividend reinvested. (Keep remembering, open-market purchases of the stock take place 
at 125% of book value.) 


The second disadvantage of the dividend approach is of equal importance: The tax consequences for all 
taxpaying shareholders are inferior — usually far inferior — to those under the sell-off program. Under the dividend 
program, all of the cash received by shareholders each year is taxed whereas the sell-off program results in tax on 
only the gain portion of the cash receipts. 


Let me end this math exercise — and I can hear you cheering as I put away the dentist drill — by using my 
own case to illustrate how a shareholder’s regular disposals of shares can be accompanied by an increased 
investment in his or her business. For the last seven years, I have annually given away about 44% of my Berkshire 
shares. Through this process, my original position of 712,497,000 B-equivalent shares (split-adjusted) has 
decreased to 528,525,623 shares. Clearly my ownership percentage of the company has significantly decreased. 


Yet my investment in the business has actually increased: The book value of my current interest in 
Berkshire considerably exceeds the book value attributable to my holdings of seven years ago. (The actual figures 
are $28.2 billion for 2005 and $40.2 billion for 2012.) In other words, I now have far more money working for me 
at Berkshire even though my ownership of the company has materially decreased. It’s also true that my share of 
both Berkshire’s intrinsic business value and the company’s normal earning power is far greater than it was in 2005. 
Over time, I expect this accretion of value to continue — albeit in a decidedly irregular fashion — even as I now 
annually give away more than 412% of my shares (the increase having occurred because I’ve recently doubled my 
lifetime pledges to certain foundations). 
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Above all, dividend policy should always be clear, consistent and rational. A capricious policy will 
confuse owners and drive away would-be investors. Phil Fisher put it wonderfully 54 years ago in Chapter 7 of his 
Common Stocks and Uncommon Profits, a book that ranks behind only The Intelligent Investor and the 1940 edition 
of Security Analysis in the all-time-best list for the serious investor. Phil explained that you can successfully run a 
restaurant that serves hamburgers or, alternatively, one that features Chinese food. But you can’t switch 
capriciously between the two and retain the fans of either. 


Most companies pay consistent dividends, generally trying to increase them annually and cutting them very 
reluctantly. Our “Big Four’ portfolio companies follow this sensible and understandable approach and, in certain 
cases, also repurchase shares quite aggressively. 


We applaud their actions and hope they continue on their present paths. We like increased dividends, and 
we love repurchases at appropriate prices. 


At Berkshire, however, we have consistently followed a different approach that we know has been sensible 
and that we hope has been made understandable by the paragraphs you have just read. We will stick with this policy 
as long as we believe our assumptions about the book-value buildup and the market-price premium seem reasonable. 
If the prospects for either factor change materially for the worse, we will reexamine our actions. 


The Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting will be held on Saturday, May 4" at the CenturyLink Center. Carrie Sova will be in 
charge. (Though that’s a new name, it’s the same wonderful Carrie as last year; she got married in June to a very 


lucky guy.) All of our headquarters group pitches in to help her; the whole affair is a homemade production, and I 
couldn’t be more proud of those who put it together. 
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The doors will open at 7 a.m., and at 7:30 we will have our second International Newspaper Tossing 
Challenge. The target will be the porch of a Clayton Home, precisely 35 feet from the throwing line. Last year I 
successfully fought off all challengers. But now Berkshire has acquired a large number of newspapers and with 
them came much tossing talent (or so the throwers claim). Come see whether their talent matches their talk. Better 
yet, join in. The papers will be 36 to 42 pages and you must fold them yourself (no rubber bands). 


At 8:30, a new Berkshire movie will be shown. An hour later, we will start the question-and-answer 
period, which (with a break for lunch at the CenturyLink’s stands) will last until 3:30. After a short recess, Charlie 
and I will convene the annual meeting at 3:45. If you decide to leave during the day’s question periods, please do so 
while Charlie is talking. 


The best reason to exit, of course, is to shop. We will help you do so by filling the 194,300-square-foot hall 
that adjoins the meeting area with products from dozens of Berkshire subsidiaries. Last year, you did your part, and 
most locations racked up record sales. In a nine-hour period, we sold 1,090 pairs of Justin boots, (that’s a pair every 
30 seconds), 10,010 pounds of See’s candy, 12,879 Quikut knives (24 knives per minute) and 5,784 pairs of Wells 
Lamont gloves, always a hot item. But you can do better. Remember: Anyone who says money can’t buy happiness 
simply hasn’t shopped at our meeting. 


Last year, Brooks, our running shoe company, exhibited for the first time and ran up sales of $150,000. 
Brooks is on fire: Its volume in 2012 grew 34%, and that was on top of a similar 34% gain in 2011. The company’s 
management expects another jump of 23% in 2013. We will again have a special commemorative shoe to offer at 
the meeting. 


On Sunday at 8 a.m., we will initiate the “Berkshire 5K,” a race starting at the CenturyLink. Full details for 
participating will be included in the Visitor’s Guide that you will receive with your credentials for the meeting. We 
will have plenty of categories for competition, including one for the media. (It will be fun to report on their 
performance.) Regretfully, I will forego running; someone has to man the starting gun. 


I should warn you that we have a lot of home-grown talent. Ted Weschler has run the marathon in 3:01. 
Jim Weber, Brooks’ dynamic CEO, is another speedster with a 3:31 best. Todd Combs specializes in the triathlon, 
but has been clocked at 22 minutes in the 5K. 


That, however, is just the beginning: Our directors are also fleet of foot (that is, some of our directors are). 
Steve Burke has run an amazing 2:39 Boston marathon. (It’s a family thing; his wife, Gretchen, finished the New 
York marathon in 3:25.) Charlotte Guyman’s best is 3:37, and Sue Decker crossed the tape in New York in 3:36. 
Charlie did not return his questionnaire. 


GEICO will have a booth in the shopping area, staffed by a number of its top counselors from around the 
country. Stop by for a quote. In most cases, GEICO will be able to give you a shareholder discount (usually 8%). 
This special offer is permitted by 44 of the 51 jurisdictions in which we operate. (One supplemental point: The 
discount is not additive if you qualify for another, such as that given certain groups.) Bring the details of your 
existing insurance and check out whether we can save you money. For at least half of you, I believe we can. 


Be sure to visit the Bookworm. It will carry about 35 books and DVDs, including a couple of new ones. 
Carol Loomis, who has been invaluable to me in editing this letter since 1977, has recently authored Tap Dancing to 
Work: Warren Buffett on Practically Everything. She and I have cosigned 500 copies, available exclusively at the 
meeting. 


The Outsiders, by William Thorndike, Jr., is an outstanding book about CEOs who excelled at capital 
allocation. It has an insightful chapter on our director, Tom Murphy, overall the best business manager I’ve ever 
met. I also recommend The Clash of the Cultures by Jack Bogle and Laura Rittenhouse’s Investing Between the 
Lines. Should you need to ship your book purchases, a shipping service will be available nearby. 


The Omaha World-Herald will again have a booth, offering a few books it has recently published. Red- 


blooded Husker fans — is there any Nebraskan who isn’t one? — will surely want to purchase Unbeatable. It tells the 
story of Nebraska football during 1993-97, a golden era in which Tom Osborne’s teams went 60-3. 
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If you are a big spender — or aspire to become one — visit Signature Aviation on the east side of the Omaha 
airport between noon and 5:00 p.m. on Saturday. There we will have a fleet of NetJets aircraft that will get your 
pulse racing. Come by bus; leave by private jet. Live a little. 


An attachment to the proxy material that is enclosed with this report explains how you can obtain the 
credential you will need for admission to the meeting and other events. Airlines have sometimes jacked up prices 
for the Berkshire weekend. If you are coming from far away, compare the cost of flying to Kansas City versus 
Omaha. The drive between the two cities is about 2/2 hours, and it may be that you can save significant money, 
particularly if you had planned to rent a car in Omaha. Spend the savings with us. 


At Nebraska Furniture Mart, located on a 77-acre site on 72™4 Street between Dodge and Pacific, we will 
again be having “Berkshire Weekend” discount pricing. Last year the store did $35.9 million of business during its 
annual meeting sale, an all-time record that makes other retailers turn green. To obtain the Berkshire discount, you 
must make your purchases between Tuesday, April 30 and Monday, May 6' inclusive, and also present your 
meeting credential. The period’s special pricing will even apply to the products of several prestigious manufacturers 
that normally have ironclad rules against discounting but which, in the spirit of our shareholder weekend, have made 
an exception for you. We appreciate their cooperation. NFM is open from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, and 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Sunday. On Saturday this year, from 5:30 p.m. to 8 p.m., NFM is having a picnic 
to which you are all invited. 


At Borsheims, we will again have two shareholder-only events. The first will be a cocktail reception from 
6 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Friday, May 3". The second, the main gala, will be held on Sunday, May 5", from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
On Saturday, we will be open until 6 p.m. In recent years, our three-day volume has far exceeded sales in all of 
December, normally a jeweler’s best month. 


Around | p.m. on Sunday, I will begin clerking at Borsheims. Last year my sales totaled $1.5 million. 
This year I won’t quit until I hit $2 million. Because I need to leave well before sundown, I will be desperate to do 
business. Come take advantage of me. Ask for my “Crazy Warren” price. 


We will have huge crowds at Borsheims throughout the weekend. For your convenience, therefore, 
shareholder prices will be available from Monday, April 29" through Saturday, May 11'*. During that period, please 
identify yourself as a shareholder by presenting your meeting credentials or a brokerage statement that shows you 
are a Berkshire holder. 


On Sunday, in the mall outside of Borsheims, a blindfolded Patrick Wolff, twice U.S. chess champion, will 
take on all comers — who will have their eyes wide open — in groups of six. Nearby, Norman Beck, a remarkable 
magician from Dallas, will bewilder onlookers. Additionally, we will have Bob Hamman and Sharon Osberg, two 
of the world’s top bridge experts, available to play bridge with our shareholders on Sunday afternoon. Don’t play 
them for money. 


Gorat’s and Piccolo’s will again be open exclusively for Berkshire shareholders on Sunday, May 5. Both 
will be serving until 10 p.m., with Gorat’s opening at 1 p.m. and Piccolo’s opening at 4 p.m. These restaurants are 
my favorites, and I will eat at both of them on Sunday evening. Remember: To make a reservation at Gorat’s, call 
402-551-3733 on April 1st (but not before) and at Piccolo’s call 402-342-9038. At Piccolo’s, order a giant root beer 
float for dessert. Only sissies get the small one. (I once saw Bill Gates polish off two of the giant variety after a 
full-course dinner; that’s when I knew he would make a great director.) 


We will again have the same three financial journalists lead the question-and-answer period at the meeting, 
asking Charlie and me questions that shareholders have submitted to them by e-mail. The journalists and their e-mail 
addresses are: Carol Loomis, of Fortune, who may be emailed at cloomis @fortunemail.com; Becky Quick, of CNBC, 
at BerkshireQuestions@cnbc.com, and Andrew Ross Sorkin, of The New York Times, at arsorkin@nytimes.com. 
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From the questions submitted, each journalist will choose the six he or she decides are the most interesting 
and important. The journalists have told me your question has the best chance of being selected if you keep it 
concise, avoid sending it in at the last moment, make it Berkshire-related and include no more than two questions in 
any email you send them. (In your email, let the journalist know if you would like your name mentioned if your 
question is selected.) 


Last year we had a second panel of three analysts who follow Berkshire. All were insurance specialists, 
and shareholders subsequently indicated they wanted a little more variety. Therefore, this year we will have one 
insurance analyst, Cliff Gallant of Nomura Securities. Jonathan Brandt of Ruane, Cunniff & Goldfarb will join the 
analyst panel to ask questions that deal with our non-insurance operations. 


Finally — to spice things up — we would like to add to the panel a credentialed bear on Berkshire, preferably 
one who is short the stock. Not yet having a bear identified, we would like to hear from applicants. The only 
requirement is that you be an investment professional and negative on Berkshire. The three analysts will bring their 
own Berkshire-specific questions and alternate with the journalists and the audience in asking them. 


Charlie and I believe that all shareholders should have access to new Berkshire information simultaneously 
and should also have adequate time to analyze it, which is why we try to issue financial information after the market 
close on a Friday and why our annual meeting is held on Saturdays. We do not talk one-on-one to large institutional 
investors or analysts. Our hope is that the journalists and analysts will ask questions that will further educate 
shareholders about their investment. 


Neither Charlie nor I will get so much as a clue about the questions to be asked. We know the journalists 
and analysts will come up with some tough ones, and that’s the way we like it. All told, we expect at least 54 
questions, which will allow for six from each analyst and journalist and 18 from the audience. If there is some extra 
time, we will take more from the audience. Audience questioners will be determined by drawings that will take 
place at 8:15 a.m. at each of the 11 microphones located in the arena and main overflow room. 


For good reason, I regularly extol the accomplishments of our operating managers. They are truly All- 
Stars, who run their businesses as if they were the only asset owned by their families. I believe their mindset to be 
as shareholder-oriented as can be found in the universe of large publicly-owned companies. Most have no financial 
need to work; the joy of hitting business “home runs” means as much to them as their paycheck. 


Equally important, however, are the 23 men and women who work with me at our corporate office (all on 
one floor, which is the way we intend to keep it!). 


This group efficiently deals with a multitude of SEC and other regulatory requirements, files a 21,500-page 
Federal income tax return as well as state and foreign returns, responds to countless shareholder and media inquiries, 
gets out the annual report, prepares for the country’s largest annual meeting, coordinates the Board’s activities — and 
the list goes on and on. 


They handle all of these business tasks cheerfully and with unbelievable efficiency, making my life easy 
and pleasant. Their efforts go beyond activities strictly related to Berkshire: Last year they dealt with 48 universities 
(selected from 200 applicants) who sent students to Omaha for a Q&A day with me. They also handle all kinds of 
requests that I receive, arrange my travel, and even get me hamburgers for lunch. No CEO has it better; I truly do 
feel like tap dancing to work every day. 


This home office crew, along with our operating managers, has my deepest thanks and deserves yours as 
well. Come to Omaha — the cradle of capitalism — on May 4" and chime in. 
March 1, 2013 Warren E. Buffett 


Chairman of the Board 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
ACQUISITION CRITERIA 


We are eager to hear from principals or their representatives about businesses that meet all of the following criteria: 


(1) Large purchases (at least $75 million of pre-tax earnings unless the business will fit into one of our existing units), 

(2) Demonstrated consistent earning power (future projections are of no interest to us, nor are “turnaround” situations), 

(3) Businesses earning good returns on equity while employing little or no debt, 

(4) Management in place (we can’t supply it), 

(5) Simple businesses (if there’s lots of technology, we won’t understand it), 

(6) An offering price (we don’t want to waste our time or that of the seller by talking, even preliminarily, about a 
transaction when price is unknown). 


The larger the company, the greater will be our interest: We would like to make an acquisition in the $5-20 billion range. 
We are not interested, however, in receiving suggestions about purchases we might make in the general stock market. 


We will not engage in unfriendly takeovers. We can promise complete confidentiality and a very fast answer — customarily 
within five minutes — as to whether we’re interested. We prefer to buy for cash, but will consider issuing stock when we receive 
as much in intrinsic business value as we give. We don’t participate in auctions. 


Charlie and I frequently get approached about acquisitions that don’t come close to meeting our tests: We’ve found that if 
you advertise an interest in buying collies, a lot of people will call hoping to sell you their cocker spaniels. A line from a country 
song expresses our feeling about new ventures, turnarounds, or auction-like sales: “When the phone don’t ring, you’ ll know it’s 


” 


me. 


MANAGEMENT?’S REPORT ON INTERNAL CONTROL OVER FINANCIAL REPORTING 


Management of Berkshire Hathaway Inc. is responsible for establishing and maintaining adequate internal control over 
financial reporting, as such term is defined in the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 Rule 13a-15(f). Under the supervision and 
with the participation of our management, including our principal executive officer and principal financial officer, we conducted 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of the Company’s internal control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2012 as 
required by the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 Rule 13a-15(c). In making this assessment, we used the criteria set forth in the 
framework in Internal Control — Integrated Framework issued by the Committee of Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway 
Commission. Based on our evaluation under the framework in Internal Control — Integrated Framework, our management 
concluded that our internal control over financial reporting was effective as of December 31, 2012. 


The effectiveness of our internal control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2012 has been audited by Deloitte & 
Touche LLP, an independent registered public accounting firm, as stated in their report which appears on page 27. 


Berkshire Hathaway Inc. 
March 1, 2013 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 


and Subsidiaries 


Selected Financial Data for the Past Five Years 
(dollars in millions except per-share data) 


2011 2010 2009 2008 


$ 32,075 $ 30,749 $ 27,884 $ 25,525 
72,803 67,225 62,555 65,854 
30,839 26,364 11,443 13,971 

4,792 5,215 5,531 5,140 


4,009 4,286 4,293 4,757 
(830) 2,346 787 (7,461) 


$143,688 $136,185 $112,493 $107,786 


$ 10,254 $ 12,967 $ 8,055 $ 4,994 


$ 6,215 $ 7,928 $ 5,193 $ 3,224 


2012 
Revenues: 
Insurance premiums earned ........... 0... e eee eee eee $ 34,545 
Sales and service revenues ........ 0.0.00 eee ees 83,268 
Revenues of railroad, utilities and energy businesses “) ....... 32,582 
Interest, dividend and other investment income ............. 4,534 
Interest and other revenues of finance and financial products 
BUSINESSES se: fee sececls gia cae dy ab stlec dare eee dene Hoge nok aoteead uareiaedes ace ans 4,109 
Investment and derivative gains/losses 2 ...............2-. 3,425 
Total revenues ...... 0... ccc cee ee eee eee ees $162,463 
Earnings: 
Net earnings attributable to Berkshire Hathaway ® .......... $ 14,824 
Net earnings per share attributable to Berkshire Hathaway 
Shareholders:@) 25.0 o-5 bd: bb neh oe Gee hie lba ddr eae Go e-beehe $ 8,977 
Year-end data: 
AD OtalaSSGts: <<. s2:.cescare seus aietate a: 8d 28s arabe ate ek Pb wee ners, wake $427,452 
Notes payable and other borrowings: 
Insurance and other businesses ..................00005 133535 
Railroad, utilities and energy businesses “) ............. 36,156 
Finance and financial products businesses .............. 13,045 
Berkshire Hathaway shareholders’ equity .................. 187,647 
Class A equivalent common shares outstanding, in thousands .. 1,643 
Berkshire Hathaway shareholders’ equity per outstanding 
Class A equivalent common share ..............0000 000s $114,214 


$392,647 $372,229 $297,119 $267,399 


13,768 12,471 4,561 5,149 

32,580 31,626 19,579 19,145 

14,036 14,477 13,769 12,588 

164,850 =157,318 =131,102 =: 109,267 
1,651 1,648 1,552 1,549 


$ 99,860 $ 95,453 $ 84,487 $ 70,530 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


On February 12, 2010, BNSF became a wholly-owned subsidiary of Berkshire and BNSF’s accounts are consolidated in 
Berkshire’s financial statements beginning on that date. From December 31, 2008 to February 12, 2010, Berkshire’s 
investment in BNSF common stock was accounted for pursuant to the equity method. 


Investment gains/losses include realized gains and losses and non-cash other-than-temporary impairment losses. 
Derivative gains/losses include significant amounts related to non-cash changes in the fair value of long-term contracts 
arising from short-term changes in equity prices, interest rates and foreign currency rates, among other factors. After-tax 
investment and derivative gains/losses were $2.2 billion in 2012, $(521) million in 2011, $1.87 billion in 2010, 


$486 million in 2009 and $(4.65) billion in 2008. 


Represents net earnings per equivalent Class A common share. Net earnings per Class B common share is equal to 1/1,500 


of such amount. 
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REPORT OF INDEPENDENT REGISTERED PUBLIC ACCOUNTING FIRM 


To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of 
Berkshire Hathaway Inc. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


We have audited the accompanying consolidated balance sheets of Berkshire Hathaway Inc. and subsidiaries (the 
“Company”) as of December 31, 2012 and 2011, and the related consolidated statements of earnings, comprehensive income, 
changes in shareholders’ equity, and cash flows for each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 2012. We also 
have audited the Company’s internal control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2012, based on criteria established in 
Internal Control — Integrated Framework issued by the Committee of Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway Commission. 
The Company’s management is responsible for these financial statements, for maintaining effective internal control over 
financial reporting, and for its assessment of the effectiveness of internal control over financial reporting, included in the 
accompanying Management’s Report on Internal Control over Financial Reporting. Our responsibility is to express an opinion 
on these financial statements and an opinion on the Company’s internal control over financial reporting based on our audits. 


We conducted our audits in accordance with the standards of the Public Company Accounting Oversight Board (United 
States). Those standards require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the financial 
statements are free of material misstatement and whether effective internal control over financial reporting was maintained in all 
material respects. Our audits of the financial statements included examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts 
and disclosures in the financial statements, assessing the accounting principles used and significant estimates made by 
management, and evaluating the overall financial statement presentation. Our audit of internal control over financial reporting 
included obtaining an understanding of internal control over financial reporting, assessing the risk that a material weakness 
exists, and testing and evaluating the design and operating effectiveness of internal control based on the assessed risk. Our 
audits also included performing such other procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. We believe that our 
audits provide a reasonable basis for our opinions. 


A company’s internal control over financial reporting is a process designed by, or under the supervision of, the company’s 
principal executive and principal financial officers, or persons performing similar functions, and effected by the company’s 
board of directors, management, and other personnel to provide reasonable assurance regarding the reliability of financial 
reporting and the preparation of financial statements for external purposes in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles. A company’s internal control over financial reporting includes those policies and procedures that (1) pertain to the 
maintenance of records that, in reasonable detail, accurately and fairly reflect the transactions and dispositions of the assets of 
the company; (2) provide reasonable assurance that transactions are recorded as necessary to permit preparation of financial 
statements in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles, and that receipts and expenditures of the company are 
being made only in accordance with authorizations of management and directors of the company; and (3) provide reasonable 
assurance regarding prevention or timely detection of unauthorized acquisition, use, or disposition of the company’s assets that 
could have a material effect on the financial statements. 


Because of the inherent limitations of internal control over financial reporting, including the possibility of collusion or 
improper management override of controls, material misstatements due to error or fraud may not be prevented or detected on a 
timely basis. Also, projections of any evaluation of the effectiveness of the internal control over financial reporting to future 
periods are subject to the risk that the controls may become inadequate because of changes in conditions, or that the degree of 
compliance with the policies or procedures may deteriorate. 


In our opinion, the consolidated financial statements referred to above present fairly, in all material respects, the financial 
position of Berkshire Hathaway Inc. and subsidiaries as of December 31, 2012 and 2011, and the results of their operations and 
their cash flows for each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 2012, in conformity with accounting principles 
generally accepted in the United States of America. Also, in our opinion, the Company maintained, in all material respects, 
effective internal control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2012, based on the criteria established in Internal 
Control — Integrated Framework issued by the Committee of Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway Commission. 


DELOITTE & TOUCHE LLP 


Omaha, Nebraska 
March 1, 2013 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


(dollars in millions) 


December 31, 
2012 2011 
ASSETS 
Insurance and Other: 
‘Cash and cash: equivalents: -i<.cic25.gcns Coed ad cee eke oka RENe ERRaE MeSH R eS Lae Lees Ges Be WEES Re NRE AS $ 42,358 $ 33,513 
Investments: 
Fixed maturity Securitles:.... cio sccs eas assaca eh gegen e enw eda ga geha gare He Gin eo NaN RES Grande RAHN E wR Geng bd HS San Guar 31,449 31,222 
IAG bySSECUELELGS? iain ds, a. 20e-a- hc greece is ug isu eis oon ty a adswed ech sag Md avo 8 Se Rang yd tvgv dd R Ue ana aca Se las ou tat tadianes ie DoeavoR 86,467 76,063 
OU SR  eag sp ali seth ahatele 8 coca iat canst Seah ch colon tetac cach hanedh Seok Weebte cos acih Maho eoleathatte card task Remos piade dosent hadi ck Coot ety: ceoih Nagel Regu Wa eget deters 16,057 13,111 
BRE CE IIR cs yk ae sk Ge Rk Re SEAS EASED SAAN AR Pe Ee Salida eel See 21,793 19,012 
TOVENOTICS ccs ods hee Hes OMe SEED HRS R EG ED ROD HES OED EERE HEARED EEE ARG MOE RE GO HED ERD REEDED MRD ARG HED REO E ERO REE RS 9,675 8,975 
Property: plantiand equipment 3s sicss-aneeni bay ick artat aison 16s date hb ay eek Galak baiicn 4 Maa aee he Weed Gah noone 19,188 18,177 
OO VA ss os ica sear en tess ase Bessy Seale sac Sear aay he tan seh EASA als ttee Leaoe ba ogy baa ay Loeb AL eal ake ign TE A P aa ee ale ena 33,274 32,125 
MERGE sessed c is os etches Sytd cada Sri ao Nath ove hedlee MUS SeBteNS Ay Sacideceent atl So Btath sgasig Ce tbe et SoG eS oh cha eiad caeas fs de itetS Bs deb GRO Ba lded ay itd datahtye 17,875 18,121 


278,096 250,319 
Railroad, Utilities and Energy: 


Cash-and cash equivalents’ 5. cccceas veces co girine hae ehia ee eS Gade peewee gag Oe PSS e ad SGN daa se Ha eaG EES Te REGS 2,570 2,246 
Property, plant and:equipmient ose 5.16, <seets, e-sisce- aie, denied We 6, quge-8 agg Ba a Aa saa- ay Satin wp Te Gi angeee Saad gia RTD, Meee ave GN Ia wage Sead ieee al 87,684 82,214 
GOOG WAIN ss.  catvseties aug tea A Goch satin sett Qantas olla & cocSlaleaed Seid gate esaeid sale oll pu Segui til Bogle aati cececih taal eth alt cgullateaete A caoy teat dosseit tule ds 20,213 20,056 
OUTS aca secant dah necator Sa el ln eho cin sal she ans hak ial accel OR taal acts dni eal saat Stas 13,441 12,861 


123,908 117,377 


Finance and Financial Products: 


Cash:and ‘cash: equivalents: .,c:.3.aue ctxt seu hee etna SG ged eae Se REMY LAPUA ROA walle erates 4 Gala aed areas 2,064 1,540 
Investments mitixed maturity SCCUHUES. 442 .cio0  gokwssied aoe debe eeod laa ee Moshe a dukatae 4 dou tabhh Wesod dugek Noga Qube eudbataah J aud tude, Wogud deme 842 966 
Other WVESIMENIS 6.05 dad hee Keo eae a ORD ART EED NED DEE EES DEDRRIRES RSS RETEEEDEDEMERRUE TORRES RETR EERE REE BOERS OR 4,952 3,810 
Lpans and Tinance TeCeIVaDIES: ¢-o hasan hea Gh Ga ae Eee BEAL Eee aa EL aeeee 12,809 13,934 
GOOG WAN, ssa 5 eo: Soe 8 esos, Se and oy nk deca yaa Ah alo By ky bee Bs Sn ae ay ok hee nL byrd eae abe H/o bsty abo: APM AT and bas lh beatae BE ods ARENT, AaP NEMA EAL NG 1,036 1,032 
C1 (—) caer WER Ree oh Sree aa ene ON” eI Re aT CC me en eT ere a 3,745 3,669 


25,448 = 24,951 
$427,452 $392,647 


LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Insurance and Other: 


Losses:and loss adjustment Expenses: i3.c0.5¢ 20.255 ob eusoyeca pees ene ce ake CHa eee edad SHEERS Hea Re OMe eee aOR Ais $ 64,160 $ 63,819 
Wneared premiuMs:..3.2.ccordeehogancce casa hee. REO EES EUW EEA EAL OEE GRA Eee MS A wR ORES eS 10,237 8,910 
Life, annuity-and health insurance benefits. :..64:6.0c5)caceenaeg, do hares a Gide ea HG a eat Bod HG! Saba’ dase aH Eng, Sob aSea ENS 10,943 9,924 
Accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities... 0.0... 0.2 een tenet nen e eee e eben eens 21,149 18,466 
Notes:payable:and other borrowings. sé: j5 eos e- b 26.808 ie 6 des ene gehen Hea eA OARS RRs OT a hee eee eB Sab Sees et embed 13,535 13,768 


120,024 114,887 


Railroad, Utilities and Energy: 
Accounts: payable; acctuals:and other Tabrlitees:: «iss pacers saith avy ty Regier vsutdnded oy Gy 8 Ged ate Suldded ony ar Rodety Shlaodud Cary GeO RuRGTH aodndcerw ae Raa 13,113 13,016 
Notes:payable-and other bomowingSs 60.2065, asinine die ow 8 oe Gieiaidlo oa g Mande n a dine oes oad PSaMe ema Gand en ia divewe MG ed Pela e lee ealR 36,156 32,580 


49,269 45,596 


Finance and Financial Products: 


Accounts payable, accruals.and other liabilities ::ecioc deg x adder a oer nese eee & Adder SUE ea ae aor aes & oder RENE 1,099 1,224 
Derivative Contract WARNES: gc eckc. x ote: sk lassie ewe. 0 ook bie Wind kw Wb 8 RoR Cte teak Se al pW ed ware odd Ae, Daeg Wide add ods A 8 oh be dod d ORI WI Root 7,933 10,139 
Notes payable-and other Oreo win BS: vce isons susie seek wsnledecen dokeatiess eednanle Aue ea oe e sash atin ds on gokcatin oad tine Neca ages va atcl de ep hence deg hgh 13,045 14,036 
22,077 25,399 

Income:taxes; principally deferred «x... 2.5: isn guacore dances coupe eigndanyseauaneeon nego ate Breute posting sudialantuause ovata Rudéaup vduoale eontty shan Svetnranigumed tary Graobed ers 44,494 37,804 
O01 6:1 Bp 0 D1 1 ct ee mo a ee 235,864 223,686 

Shareholders’ equity: 

COMMETON SOCK 55 dso sks sae ay Sear a is he seig a bea: Bsa 9 es lad ig) ay Bok A apansd anew BURR R Guintg Raw a) NY EAL Gem a Daa WER NG NE Nap Ba HO 8 8 
Capital: insexcess Of pat Value sisi. cd easwasoy in a.aiae-gisecutnnsees i adders ce Sotave- gm aere-fice dane woa te duced ve Goeaeeed as a. anaeeg uahinGes ie Geeaars ues E TD 37,230 37,807 
Accumulated other:comprehensive INCOME: (a.2.4 6.5 5.4 sonats add gah aed preieend 5 eS avd Gle ud des ea lb Rae peed ey A gd GMoUe uae FRE ae 27,500 17,654 
Retained Carmine: 5.3, x ssiecpeend ian erencinchilnts conan canna datowse Hitodtegiarde tabshagne ocaed ada Geeedoge eodbeae dd mob shutnitisracanl ence anh Rutile Mekonssagiare Beaten 124,272 109,448 
Treasury Stocks aticOst xs. ccceonee ete ia ee tee Sie GEL RRR ER EE EES PEWS SURG REL AGES EEE SS ESS BRUNE Rae Ae ee (1,363) (67) 
Berkshire Hathaway shareholders’ 6quity: isc. o5, se 6 dg hea sears te dh Cee) HEE sod DHE ara ay Re, Sob E aeh ba eu 187,647 164,850 
IMONCONPOMINSNTEPESES® 2.5 Rex oascera is Gsardsomie ts eaatens’d Doavdeas, ev audesrerdieeBoeavard pin auale-fisrduendwua is adegaesie Ratiaeee aya alates mudindene pe adoaargremomaeee 3,941 4,111 
Total:sharéholders® Squity vx.i¢.9.cic ace xcnie dicted mane b alegre dente b oe egal cdeanele dea ume de eeaionam ed Boe Reale cat eee Gea ee a are 191,588 168,961 


$427,452 $392,647 
See accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF EARNINGS 


(dollars in millions except per-share amounts) 


Year Ended December 31, 
2012 2011 2010 
Revenues: 
Insurance and Other: 
Insurance prémitims earned ec. ces a aoa ieaeee eee ieee nee ed De ese ca eew a ean $ 34,545 $ 32,075 $ 30,749 
Sales and! Service TEVENUES yds ss inssed g 5:86 Soda sow sndardens 3h Sled ee aed ea dS Ss oe psa ae 83,268 72,803 67,225 
Interest, dividend and other investment income ...........00 000 cc cece eee tenes 4,534 4,792 §,215. 
Investment Sains/lOSses: «h.44c dno ae cterk yp eee aeaace ee eed Rak Meee Rana eee wah GSS aie eds 1,327 1,973 4,044 
Other-than-temporary impairment losses on investments .......... 0.00 c eee eee eee eee ee (337) (908) (1,973) 
123,337 110,735 105,260 
Railroad, Utilities and Energy: 
Operating TEVeENUCS! 4. pack a icckcid ween Mos Gadel tat dat bas tole nea teyed aged eis oh 32,383 30,721 26,186 
OUTS seo das cte tt Scieshodes ana esi mene Bebe des oS reise Segatatv nu ha dec Reteaha nen Ae galt shg che tase Screen scien Wh ahtadeaatet fess 199 118 178 
32,582 30,839 26,364 
Finance and Financial Products: 
Interest, dividend and other investment income ...........000 00 ccc ccc etc etenee eee 1.572. 1,618 1,683 
TH VESHMENE SAINS/OSSES’ cc. 53 tpaesiiaces Soeckeh adeaso.dilus ade yids ans be Slecb lbh: eid endsAyncd bois Soenpebsidiia dua .éeyidas en 472 209 14 
DOH Valve Gains/1OSSES” s.6. 5,506 suectey ye Soa den Miconasydeg stgsvidcbsenBicdcaphde tulecn log enasbyesBonyhndoeuned bide lesbo sbsinue Boil 1,963 (2,104) 261 
OUER eih be. dogg) Sete dite Sie ese A wee Rw Ek eae Ra & Ae ig Ee HES RG DRA Ae CE 2;537 2,391 2,603 
6,544 2,114 4,561 
162,463 143,688 136,185 
Costs and expenses: 
Insurance and Other: 
Insurance losses and loss adjustment expenses .......... 0.0 ec cece eee eee teens 20,113 20,829 18,087 
Life, annuity and health insurance benefits ........... 00.0 c cece 5,114 4,879 4,453 
Insurance underwriting expenses: sis da wise dees oad Vas eae Ne Eas oo eS eee Rae eae 7,693 6,119 6,196 
Cost Of Salesian SERVICES fess: c-Fis cd seecne anes alae lew eeavand cele abet angle bce epee aoe Saha Terao Fetes 67,536 59,839 55,585 
Selling, general and administrative expenses .......... 000. c cece cence tenn eeee 10,503 8,670 7,704 
IMtETeSt- EXPENSE ocj.cdca nce cDe eho ariedne eis oad oa odinauaines aed aed Pea Vee See eae 397 308 278 
111,356 100,644 92,303 
Railroad, Utilities and Energy: 
Cost of sales.and operating expenses s.c2sc00.0ds ieee sodas cau sees e eee eee eee 23,816 22,736 19,637 
INtGTeSt CXPENSE isis saicsedusce Waa ccealinn: doncGee a Nae dod teden ar eece dL debs aob enue ass 1,745 1,703 1,577 
25,561 24,439 21,214 
Finance and Financial Products: 
IMterest CxpeNSe «dicta sccins.prtawy.<.0Ga ded ead ee eads od sadiea eed Ke Kw EAE aS Ee ee aly 602 653 703 
URS sis, sera ceed recs, teas ys Regen song ard Randa chech dicho cite itty bch cd Radda ga este Soke eased de tckato ces 61 2,708 2,638 2,914 
3,310 3,291 3,617 
140,227 128,374 117,134 
Earnings before income taxes ............ 00.0 c ccc eee n tne e nee eens 22,236 15,314 19,051 
INCOME taxiEXPENSe sis s.c5b.00G ees eae PEG ee ae Oates ae we goed Sane BAe a ayends 6,924 4,568 5,607 
Earnings from equity method investments .......... 0.0... c cece ccc eee teens — —_— 50 
Neti€armingS: 00.6 ideaieande nd ode ee aes de Sea ede eae eg ead Saws aed Sow awh 15,312 10,746 13,494 
Less: Earnings attributable to noncontrolling interests... 0... 0.0.0... cee eee eee ee eee 488 492 527 
Net earnings attributable to Berkshire Hathaway shareholders ........................--- $ 14,824 $ 10,254 $ 12,967 
Average common shares outstanding * 1.0.1... . eee teen een eens 1,651,294 1,649,891 1,635,661 
Net earnings per share attributable to Berkshire Hathaway shareholders * ................. $ 8,977 $ 6,215 §$ 7,928 


* Average shares outstanding include average Class A common shares and average Class B common shares determined on an equivalent 
Class A common stock basis. Net earnings per common share attributable to Berkshire Hathaway shown above represents net earnings per 
equivalent Class A common share. Net earnings per Class B common share is equal to one-fifteen-hundredth (1/1,500) of such amount or 


$5.98 per share for 2012, $4.14 per share for 2011 and $5.29 per share for 2010. 
See accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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Net earnings 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF COMPREHENSIVE INCOME 


(dollars in millions) 


2012 


2011 2010 


$15,312 $10,746 $13,494 


Other comprehensive income: 


Net change in unrealized appreciation of investments ............ 2.00.00 eee eee 15,700 (2,146) 5,398 
Applicable income taxes. vi saints ieee oe h vad Deane eee hee Ae ee POR aE ee eS (5,434) 811 (1,866) 
Reclassification of investment appreciation in net earnings ..................-0-- (953) (1,245) (1,068) 
Applicable income taxes’ 2.02 adsaeevededs bad eb eens bowie aa se dower d 334 436 374 
Foreign currency translation .... 0... . cece etna 276 (126) (172) 
Applicablé ncOMe taxes: ive e2hais ede g echoes Maas Kaeo eRe A a EON EA Mae Oe (9) (18) (21) 
Prior service cost and actuarial gains/losses of defined benefit plans ............... (1,121) (76) 
Applicable income taxes: 24.20 sua sh onceds palens See pees Heed He Oute tae owed 4 (26) 401 25 
Other; Net sc. h eee Ra hd Se we bdd oer debated pein eid bed Seuad (32) (104) 204 
Other comprehensive income; Net. sacs. s seaweed eae eee ad eee ESE Rea See Rae eee ay 9,861 (3,112) 2,798 
COmMPpreheNnsrye INCOME: js iscive ta lsyatSeaatelecanecag aie. acdGlalern es sabe aig dl wna digs Aeeapcbeaatena araeeaee a mueedaatardees 25,173 7,634 16,292 
Comprehensive income attributable to noncontrolling interests ............. 0.00.00... .000. 503 385 536 
Comprehensive income attributable to Berkshire Hathaway shareholders ................... $24,670 $ 7,249 $15,756 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF CHANGES IN SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


(dollars in millions) 


Berkshire Hathaway shareholders’ equity 


Common stock Accumulated 


and capital in other Non- 
excess of par comprehensive Retained Treasury controlling 
value income earnings stock interests Total 
Balance at December 31, 2009 ..................000. $27,082 $17,793 $ 86,227$ — $4,683 $135,785 
Net earningS .......... cece eee eee eee eee — — 12,967 — 527 13,494 
Other comprehensive income, net ................ — 2,789 — — 9 2,798 
Issuance of common stock and other transactions ... 11,096 — 11,096 
Changes in noncontrolling interests: 
Interests acquired and other transactions ...... (637) 1 — — 397 (239) 
Balance at December 31,2010 ..................008. 37,541 20,583 99,194 — 5,616 162,934 
Neteamings iii5c05020 ic epeiedivschbdachdend — — 10,254 — 492 10,746 
Other comprehensive income, net................ — (3,005) — — (107) (3,112) 
Issuance and repurchase of common stock ......... 355 — — (67) — 288 
Changes in noncontrolling interests: 
Interests acquired and other transactions ...... (81) 76 — — (1,890) (1,895) 
Balance at December 31, 2011 ........... 0.00.00 0005 37,815 17,654 109,448 (67) 4,111 168,961 
Net earningS ......... 0. cece eee ee eee — — 14,824 — 488 15,312 
Other comprehensive income, net................ _— 9,846 — —_— 15 9,861 
Issuance and repurchase of common stock ......... 118 — — (1,296) — (1,178) 
Changes in noncontrolling interests: 
Interests acquired and other transactions ...... (695) — — — (673) (1,368) 
Balance at December 31, 2012 ................0.000. $37,238 $27,500 $124,272 $(1,363) $3,941 $191,588 


See accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF CASH FLOWS 


(dollars in millions) 


Year Ended December 31, 
2012 2011 2010 
Cash flows from operating activities: 
INGt Garni: ye: c-icines kan gooreat diehs acne teen a cadat. 64d dashes Mae eechbeheeediaetes $ 15,312 $10,746 $ 13,494 
Adjustments to reconcile net earnings to operating cash flows: 
Investment (gains) losses and other-than-temporary impairment losses ............. (1,462) (1,274) (2,085) 
IDEpreCialiON 22s saveter Gideon s Oa sh ne ateae th wee area aes ald Oa etna cnet eaters 5,146 4,683 4,279 
UNE ices ohare wie hed tn tes eh aostane, acetates koe Gice WES Carbine hk Benepe Rea ea 795 811 255 
Changes in operating assets and liabilities before business acquisitions: 
Losses and loss adjustment expenses 1.0.2.0... . cece eee eee eee eens (421) 3,063 1,009 
Deferred charges reinsurance assumed ......... 0.0.0 cece teenies 121 (329) 147 
Wrlearmed PremMiwiIMs ox:sicjsarsiv ate. fo eceaesh, ow Aate issn nares Wher ecohalg ote aimee anebeeaukss aang 1,134 852 110 
Receivables and originated loans ........ 00... cece cece eee ene es (1,610) (1,159) (1,979) 
Derivative contract assets and liabilities ........ 0... 00. (2,183) 1,881 (880) 
WNCOME TAKS co sche ceed acrid hd cude tw Sees Ae aaa aaa eabea ara dhe es Coe eines Rte eames 1,710 1,493 2,348 
Other'assets: - é sa45. cheb de eee nd 84 Rede Pe eee de Saad Geshe ds 185 (1,601) (1,070) 
Other labiies secs. aie sg atecece gave aracene, oie gugiavd tvsed ied Goareed auete aod pip @igeduargcare eglaceueee-a 2,223 1,310 2.267 
Net cash flows from operating activities... 00... . eee ccc e nena 20,950 20,476 17,895 
Cash flows from investing activities: 
Purchases of fixed maturity securities... 0.2... eee nena (8,250) (7,362) (9,819) 
Purchases of equity securities .... 0... . keene ence eee nee eae (7,376) (15,660) (4,265) 
Purchases of other investments ........... 0... c ccc nee n en en en enn eas — (5,000) — 
Sales of fixed maturity securities 2.0... . 1. cece ence eens 2,982 3,353 5,435 
Redemptions and maturities of fixed maturity securities .......... 0.0.0. c eee eee 6,064 6,872 6,517 
Sales:Of Equity SECUMUES). gf. ccrssahevarnd donruleaeasge wo eannae oe Lag we auaiamaeae Beas o 8,088 1,518 5,886 
Redemptions of other investments .......... 0... cece cee eee ene eens — 12,645 — 
Purchases of loans and finance receivables .........000 000 ccc cette eas (650) (1,657) (3,149) 
Collections of loans and finance receivables ........0 00.000. cee eee eens 1,714 2,915 3,498 
Acquisitions of businesses, net of cash acquired 1.1.0.2... 0.0 eee eee ene (3,188) (8,685) (15,924) 
Purchases of property, plant and equipment ............. 0.0. eee eee (9,775) (8,191) — (5,980) 
OMS Te ote Sof ees 6 cody aesrceeeinindnech e eeatecant, HE Sse asieeuse: Be Denses «etna temas seae ats Ss (183) 63 (476) 
Net cash flows from investing activities 0.0... . eee eee eee eae (10,574) (19,189) (18,277) 
Cash flows from financing activities: 
Proceeds from borrowings of insurance and other businesses .............. 0000 e ee eee 1,820 2,091 8,204 
Proceeds from borrowings of railroad, utilities and energy businesses ...............-4. 4,707 2,290 1,731 
Proceeds from borrowings of finance businesses ........... 00 c cece eee eee eee eee 2,352 1,562 1,539 
Repayments of borrowings of insurance and other businesses .............0 00000 eee eee (2,078) (2,307) (430) 
Repayments of borrowings of railroad, utilities and energy businesses .................. (2,119) (2,335) (777) 
Repayments of borrowings of finance businesses .......... 0.0.0 eee eee eee eee eee (3,131) (1,959) (2,417) 
Changes in short term borrowings, net ..... 0.0... eo ee eee cee eee nee (309) 301 370 
Acquisitions of treasury stock»... 0... keene tence ene e ee eeee (1,296) (67) — 
Acquisitions of noncontrolling interests and other .......... 0.0.0 cece eee eee eee (752) (1,793) (95) 
Net cash flows from financing activities»... 0... .. cece eee eens (806) (2,217) 8,125 
Effects of foreign currency exchange rate changes ....... 0.0.0.0 eect eee 123 2 (74) 
Increase (decrease) in cash and cash equivalents ...... 2.0... cece eee een eee 9,693 (928) 7,669 
Cash and cash equivalents at beginning of year ..... 0... 0. eee eee 37,299 38,227 30,558 
Cash and cash equivalents at end of year * ... 0.0... tet nes $ 46,992 $ 37,299 $ 38,227 
* Cash and cash equivalents at end of year are comprised of the following: 
THSUVGNCE CMG OLMER occ sssieg's, Shei aectasi is ores eS fo ese SE St ety Tn oe es Oe $ 42,358 $33,513 $ 34,767 
Railroad, Utilities and Energy... 0.00 teen ene eens 2,570 2,246 2,557 
Finance: and Financial Products: soit cco s.cacd x wieeaice eo Bk: Haw BRR wa BR eed ack akg AO 2,064 1,540 903 


$ 46,992 $37,299 $ 38,227 


See accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 


NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
December 31, 2012 


(1) Significant accounting policies and practices 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Nature of operations and basis of consolidation 


Berkshire Hathaway Inc. (“Berkshire”) is a holding company owning subsidiaries engaged in a number of diverse 
business activities, including insurance and reinsurance, freight rail transportation, utilities and energy, finance, 
manufacturing, service and retailing. In these notes the terms “us,” “we,” or “our” refer to Berkshire and its 
consolidated subsidiaries. Further information regarding our reportable business segments is contained in Note 22. 


Significant business acquisitions completed over the past three years are discussed in Note 2. 


The accompanying Consolidated Financial Statements include the accounts of Berkshire consolidated with the 
accounts of all subsidiaries and affiliates in which we hold a controlling financial interest as of the financial statement 
date. Normally a controlling financial interest reflects ownership of a majority of the voting interests. We consolidate a 
variable interest entity (“VIE”) when we possess both the power to direct the activities of the VIE that most 
significantly impact its economic performance and we are either obligated to absorb the losses that could potentially be 
significant to the VIE or we hold the right to receive benefits from the VIE that could potentially be significant to the 
VIE. 


Intercompany accounts and transactions have been eliminated. Certain immaterial amounts in prior year presentations 
have been reclassified to conform with the current year presentation. 


Use of estimates in preparation of financial statements 


The preparation of our Consolidated Financial Statements in conformity with accounting principles generally accepted 
in the United States (“GAAP”) requires us to make estimates and assumptions that affect the reported amounts of 
assets and liabilities at the date of the financial statements and the reported amounts of revenues and expenses during 
the period. In particular, estimates of unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses and related recoverables under 
reinsurance for property and casualty insurance are subject to considerable estimation error due to the inherent 
uncertainty in projecting ultimate claim amounts. In addition, estimates and assumptions associated with the 
amortization of deferred charges reinsurance assumed, determinations of fair values of certain financial instruments 
and evaluations of goodwill for impairment require considerable judgment. Actual results may differ from the 
estimates used in preparing our Consolidated Financial Statements. 


Cash and cash equivalents 


Cash equivalents consist of funds invested in U.S. Treasury Bills, money market accounts, demand deposits and other 
investments with a maturity of three months or less when purchased. 


Investments 


We determine the appropriate classification of investments in fixed maturity and equity securities at the acquisition 
date and re-evaluate the classification at each balance sheet date. Held-to-maturity investments are carried at amortized 
cost, reflecting the ability and intent to hold the securities to maturity. Trading investments are carried at fair value and 
include securities acquired with the intent to sell in the near term. All other securities are classified as available-for-sale 
and are carried at fair value with net unrealized gains or losses reported as a component of accumulated other 
comprehensive income. Substantially all of our investments in equity and fixed maturity securities are classified as 
available-for-sale. 


We utilize the equity method to account for investments when we possess the ability to exercise significant influence, 
but not control, over the operating and financial policies of the investee. The ability to exercise significant influence is 
presumed when an investor possesses more than 20% of the voting interests of the investee. This presumption may be 
overcome based on specific facts and circumstances that demonstrate that the ability to exercise significant influence is 
restricted. We apply the equity method to investments in common stock and to other investments when such other 
investments possess substantially identical subordinated interests to common stock. In applying the equity method with 
respect to investments previously accounted for at cost or fair value, the carrying value of the investment is adjusted on 
a step-by-step basis as if the equity method had been applied from the time the investment was first acquired. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 


(1) Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 


(d) Investments (Continued) 


(e) 


In applying the equity method, we record our investment at cost and subsequently increase or decrease the carrying 
amount of the investment by our proportionate share of the net earnings or losses and other comprehensive income of 
the investee. We record dividends or other equity distributions as reductions in the carrying value of the investment. In 
the event that net losses of the investee reduce the carrying amount to zero, additional net losses may be recorded if 
other investments in the investee are at-risk even if we have not committed to provide financial support to the investee. 
Such additional equity method losses, if any, are based upon the change in our claim on the investee’s book value. 


Investment gains and losses arise when investments are sold (as determined on a specific identification basis) or are 
other-than-temporarily impaired. If a decline in the value of an investment below cost is deemed other than temporary, 
the cost of the investment is written down to fair value, with a corresponding charge to earnings. Factors considered in 
judging whether an impairment is other than temporary include: the financial condition, business prospects and 
creditworthiness of the issuer, the relative amount of the decline, our ability and intent to hold the investment until the 
fair value recovers and the length of time that fair value has been less than cost. With respect to an investment in a debt 
security, we recognize an other-than-temporary impairment if we (a) intend to sell or expect to be required to sell 
before amortized cost is recovered or (b) do not expect to ultimately recover the amortized cost basis even if we do not 
intend to sell the security. We recognize losses under (a) in earnings and under (b) we recognize the credit loss 
component in earnings and the difference between fair value and the amortized cost basis net of the credit loss in other 
comprehensive income. 


Receivables, loans and finance receivables 


Receivables of the insurance and other businesses are stated at the outstanding principal amounts, net of estimated 
allowances for uncollectible balances. Allowances for uncollectible balances are provided when it is probable 
counterparties or customers will be unable to pay all amounts due based on the contractual terms and the loss amounts 
can be reasonably estimated. Receivables are generally written off against allowances after all reasonable collection 
efforts are exhausted. 


Loans and finance receivables primarily consist of manufactured housing and other real estate loans originated or 
purchased. Loans and finance receivables are stated at amortized cost based on our ability and intent to hold such loans 
and receivables to maturity and are stated net of allowances for uncollectible accounts. Amortized cost represents 
acquisition cost, plus or minus origination and commitment costs paid or fees received, which together with acquisition 
premiums or discounts, are deferred and amortized as yield adjustments over the life of the loan. Loans and finance 
receivables include loan securitizations issued when we have the power to direct and the right to receive residual 
returns. Substantially all of these loans are secured by real or personal property. 


Allowances for credit losses from manufactured housing and other real estate loans include estimates of losses on loans 
currently in foreclosure and losses on loans not currently in foreclosure. Estimates of losses on loans in foreclosure are 
based on historical experience and collateral recovery rates. Estimates of losses on loans not currently in foreclosure 
consider historical default rates, collateral recovery rates and existing economic conditions. Allowances for credit 
losses also incorporate the historical average time elapsed from the last payment until foreclosure. 


Loans in which payments are delinquent (with no grace period) are considered past due. Loans which are over 90 days 
past due or in foreclosure are placed on nonaccrual status and interest previously accrued but not collected is reversed. 
Subsequent amounts received on the loans are first applied to the principal and interest owed for the most delinquent 
amount. Interest income accruals are resumed once a loan is less than 90 days delinquent. 


Loans in the foreclosure process are considered non-performing. Once a loan is in foreclosure, interest income is not 
recognized unless the foreclosure is cured or the loan is modified. Once a modification is complete, interest income is 
recognized based on the terms of the new loan. Loans that have gone through foreclosure are charged off when the 
collateral is sold. Loans not in foreclosure are evaluated for charge off based on individual circumstances that indicate 
future collectability of the loan, including the condition of the collateral securing the loan. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 


(1) Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


Derivatives 


We carry derivative contracts at estimated fair value. Such balances reflect reductions permitted under master netting 
agreements with counterparties. The changes in fair value of derivative contracts that do not qualify as hedging 
instruments for financial reporting purposes are recorded in earnings. 


Cash collateral received from or paid to counterparties to secure derivative contract assets or liabilities is included in 
other liabilities or other assets. Securities received from counterparties as collateral are not recorded as assets and 
securities delivered to counterparties as collateral continue to be reflected as assets in our Consolidated Balance Sheets. 


Fair value measurements 


As defined under GAAP, fair value is the price that would be received to sell an asset or paid to transfer a liability 
between market participants in the principal market or in the most advantageous market when no principal market 
exists. Adjustments to transaction prices or quoted market prices may be required in illiquid or disorderly markets in 
order to estimate fair value. Alternative valuation techniques may be appropriate under the circumstances to determine 
the value that would be received to sell an asset or paid to transfer a liability in an orderly transaction. Market 
participants are assumed to be independent, knowledgeable, able and willing to transact an exchange and not acting 
under duress. Nonperformance or credit risk is considered in determining the fair value of liabilities. Considerable 
judgment may be required in interpreting market data used to develop the estimates of fair value. Accordingly, 
estimates of fair value presented herein are not necessarily indicative of the amounts that could be realized in a current 
or future market exchange. 


Inventories 


Inventories consist of manufactured goods and goods acquired for resale. Manufactured inventory costs include raw 
materials, direct and indirect labor and factory overhead. Inventories are stated at the lower of cost or market. As of 
December 31, 2012, approximately 38% of our consolidated inventory cost was determined using the last-in-first-out 
(“LIFO”) method, 31% using the first-in-first-out (“FIFO”) method, with the remainder using the specific identification 
method or average cost methods. With respect to inventories carried at LIFO cost, the aggregate difference in value 
between LIFO cost and cost determined under FIFO methods was $793 million and $759 million as of December 31, 
2012 and 2011, respectively. 


Property, plant and equipment 


Additions to property, plant and equipment are recorded at cost. The cost of major additions, improvements and 
betterments are capitalized. With respect to constructed assets, all construction related material, direct labor and 
contract services as well as certain indirect costs are capitalized. Indirect costs include interest over the construction 
period. With respect to constructed assets of certain of our regulated utility and energy subsidiaries that are subject to 
authoritative guidance for regulated operations, capitalized costs also include an equity allowance for funds used 
during construction, which represents the equity funds necessary to finance the construction of the domestic regulated 
facilities. Also see Note 1(p). 


Normal repairs and maintenance and other costs that do not improve the property, extend the useful life or otherwise do 
not meet capitalization criteria are charged to expense as incurred. Rail grinding costs related to our railroad properties 
are expensed as incurred. 


Depreciation is provided principally on the straight-line method over estimated useful lives or mandated recovery 
periods as prescribed by regulatory authorities. Depreciation of assets of our regulated utilities and railroad is generally 
provided using group depreciation methods where rates are based on periodic depreciation studies approved by the 
applicable regulator. Under group depreciation, a single depreciation rate is applied to the gross investment in a 
particular class of property, despite differences in the service life or salvage value of individual property units within 
the same class. When our regulated utilities or railroad retires or sells a component of the assets accounted for using 
group depreciation methods, no gain or loss is recognized. Gains or losses on disposals of all other assets are recorded 
through earnings. 


Our businesses evaluate property, plant and equipment for impairment when events or changes in circumstances 
indicate that the carrying value of such assets may not be recoverable or the assets are being held for sale. Upon the 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 


(1) Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


Property, plant and equipment (Continued) 


occurrence of a triggering event, we review the asset to assess whether the estimated undiscounted cash flows expected 
from the use of the asset plus residual value from the ultimate disposal exceeds the carrying value of the asset. If the 
carrying value exceeds the estimated recoverable amounts, we write down the asset to the estimated fair value. 
Impairment losses are included in earnings, except with respect to impairment of assets of our regulated utility and 
energy subsidiaries when such impairment losses are offset by the establishment of a regulatory asset to the extent 
recovery in future rates is probable. 


Goodwill 


Goodwill represents the excess of the purchase price over the fair value of identifiable net assets acquired in business 
acquisitions. We evaluate goodwill for impairment at least annually. When evaluating goodwill for impairment we 
estimate the fair value of the reporting unit. There are several methods that may be used to estimate a reporting unit’s 
fair value, including market quotations, asset and liability fair values and other valuation techniques, including, but not 
limited to, discounted projected future net earnings or net cash flows and multiples of earnings. If the carrying amount 
of a reporting unit, including goodwill, exceeds the estimated fair value, then the identifiable assets and liabilities of 
the reporting unit are estimated at fair value as of the current testing date. The excess of the estimated fair value of the 
reporting unit over the current estimated fair value of net assets establishes the implied value of goodwill. The excess 
of the recorded goodwill over the implied goodwill value is charged to earnings as an impairment loss. A significant 
amount of judgment is required in estimating the fair value of the reporting unit and performing goodwill impairment 
tests. 


Revenue recognition 


Insurance premiums for prospective property/casualty and health insurance and reinsurance are earned over the loss 
exposure or coverage period, in proportion to the level of protection provided. In most cases, premiums are recognized 
as revenues ratably over the term of the contract with unearned premiums computed on a monthly or daily pro rata 
basis. Premiums for retroactive property/casualty reinsurance policies are earned at the inception of the contracts, as all 
of the underlying loss events covered by these policies occurred in the past. Premiums for life reinsurance contracts are 
earned when due. Premiums earned are stated net of amounts ceded to reinsurers. For contracts containing experience 
rating provisions, premiums are based upon estimated loss experience under the contracts. 


Sales revenues derive from the sales of manufactured products and goods acquired for resale. Revenues from sales are 
recognized upon passage of title to the customer, which generally coincides with customer pickup, product delivery or 
acceptance, depending on terms of the sales arrangement. 


Service revenues are recognized as the services are performed. Services provided pursuant to a contract are either 
recognized over the contract period or upon completion of the elements specified in the contract depending on the 
terms of the contract. Revenues related to the sales of fractional ownership interests in aircraft are recognized ratably 
over the term of the related management services agreement as the transfer of ownership interest in the aircraft is 
inseparable from the management services agreement. 


Operating revenues of utilities and energy businesses resulting from the distribution and sale of natural gas and electricity 
to customers is recognized when the service is rendered or the energy is delivered. Amounts recognized include unbilled 
as well as billed amounts. Rates charged are generally subject to federal and state regulation or established under 
contractual arrangements. When preliminary rates are permitted to be billed prior to final approval by the applicable 
regulator, certain revenue collected may be subject to refund and a liability for estimated refunds is accrued. 


Railroad transportation revenues are recognized based upon the proportion of service provided as of the balance sheet 
date. Customer incentives, which are primarily provided for shipping a specified cumulative volume or shipping to/ 
from specific locations, are recorded as a pro-rata reduction to revenue based on actual or projected future customer 
shipments. When using projected shipments, we rely on historic trends as well as economic and other indicators to 
estimate the liability for customer incentives. 


Interest income from investments in fixed maturity securities and loans is earned under the constant yield method and 
includes accrual of interest due under terms of the agreement as well as amortization of acquisition premiums, accruable 
discounts and capitalized loan origination fees, as applicable. In determining the constant yield for mortgage-backed 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(1) Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 
(k) Revenue recognition (Continued) 


securities, anticipated prepayments are estimated and evaluated periodically. Dividends from equity securities are 
recognized when earned, which is on the ex-dividend date or the declaration date, when there is no ex-dividend date. 


(1) Losses and loss adjustment expenses 


Liabilities for unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses represent estimated claim and claim settlement costs of 
property/casualty insurance and reinsurance contracts issued by our insurance subsidiaries with respect to losses that 
have occurred as of the balance sheet date. The liabilities for losses and loss adjustment expenses are recorded at the 
estimated ultimate payment amounts, except that amounts arising from certain workers’ compensation reinsurance 
business are discounted as discussed below. Estimated ultimate payment amounts are based upon (1) reports of losses 
from policyholders, (2) individual case estimates and (3) estimates of incurred but not reported losses. 


Provisions for losses and loss adjustment expenses are charged to earnings after deducting amounts recovered and 
estimates of recoverable amounts under ceded reinsurance contracts. Reinsurance contracts do not relieve the ceding 
company of its obligations to indemnify policyholders with respect to the underlying insurance and reinsurance 
contracts. 


The estimated liabilities of workers’ compensation claims assumed under certain reinsurance contracts are carried at 
discounted amounts. Discounted amounts are based upon an annual discount rate of 4.5% for claims arising prior to 
January 1, 2003 and 1% for claims arising thereafter, consistent with discount rates used under insurance statutory 
accounting principles. The change in such reserve discounts, including the periodic discount accretion is included in 
earnings as a component of losses and loss adjustment expenses. 


(m) Deferred charges reinsurance assumed 


The excess, if any, of the estimated ultimate liabilities for claims and claim costs over the premiums earned with 
respect to retroactive property/casualty reinsurance contracts are established as deferred charges at inception of such 
contracts. Deferred charges are subsequently amortized using the interest method over the expected claim settlement 
periods. Changes to the estimated timing or amount of loss payments produce changes in periodic amortization. 
Changes in such estimates are applied retrospectively and are included in insurance losses and loss adjustment 
expenses in the period of the change. The unamortized balances are included in other assets and were $4,019 million 
and $4,139 million at December 31, 2012 and 2011, respectively. 


(n) Insurance policy acquisition costs 


With regards to insurance policies issued or renewed on or after January |, 2012, incremental costs that are directly 
related to the successful acquisition of new or renewal of insurance contracts are capitalized, subject to ultimate 
recoverability, and are subsequently amortized to underwriting expenses as the related premiums are earned. Direct 
incremental acquisition costs include commissions, premium taxes, and certain other costs associated with successful 
efforts. Prior to January 1, 2012, in addition to these direct incremental costs, capitalized costs also included certain 
advertising and other costs that are no longer eligible to be capitalized. All other underwriting costs are expensed as 
incurred. The recoverability of capitalized insurance policy acquisition costs generally reflects anticipation of 
investment income. The unamortized balances are included in other assets and were $1,682 million and $1,890 million 
at December 31, 2012 and 2011, respectively. 


(p) Regulated utilities and energy businesses 


Certain domestic energy subsidiaries prepare their financial statements in accordance with authoritative guidance for 
regulated operations, reflecting the economic effects of regulation from the ability to recover certain costs from customers 
and the requirement to return revenues to customers in the future through the regulated rate-setting process. Accordingly, 
certain costs are deferred as regulatory assets and obligations are accrued as regulatory liabilities which will be amortized 
into operating expenses and revenues over various future periods. At December 31, 2012, our Consolidated Balance Sheet 
includes $2,909 million in regulatory assets and $1,813 million in regulatory liabilities. At December 31, 2011, our 
Consolidated Balance Sheet includes $2,918 million in regulatory assets and $1,731 million in regulatory liabilities. 
Regulatory assets and liabilities are components of other assets and other liabilities of utilities and energy businesses. 
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(1) Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 


(p) Regulated utilities and energy businesses (Continued) 


Regulatory assets and liabilities are continually assessed for probable future inclusion in regulatory rates by 
considering factors such as applicable regulatory or legislative changes and recent rate orders received by other 
regulated entities. If future inclusion in regulatory rates ceases to be probable, the amount no longer probable of 
inclusion in regulatory rates is charged to earnings or reflected as an adjustment to rates. 


(q) Life, annuity and health insurance benefits 


(r) 


(s) 


The liability for insurance benefits under life contracts has been computed based upon estimated future investment 
yields, expected mortality, morbidity, and lapse or withdrawal rates and reflects estimates for future premiums and 
expenses under the contracts. These assumptions, as applicable, also include a margin for adverse deviation and may 
vary with the characteristics of the reinsurance contract’s date of issuance, policy duration and country of risk. The 
interest rate assumptions used may vary by reinsurance contract or jurisdiction and generally range from approximately 
3% to 7%. Annuity contracts are discounted based on the implicit rate of return as of the inception of the contracts and 
such interest rates range from approximately 1% to 7%. 


Foreign currency 


The accounts of our non-U.S. based subsidiaries are measured in most instances using the local currency of the 
subsidiary as the functional currency. Revenues and expenses of these businesses are generally translated into U.S. 
Dollars at the average exchange rate for the period. Assets and liabilities are translated at the exchange rate as of the 
end of the reporting period. Gains or losses from translating the financial statements of foreign-based operations are 
included in shareholders’ equity as a component of accumulated other comprehensive income. Gains and losses arising 
from transactions denominated in a currency other than the functional currency of the entity that is party to the 
transaction are included in earnings. 


Income taxes 


Berkshire files a consolidated federal income tax return in the United States, which includes our eligible subsidiaries. 
In addition, we file income tax returns in state, local and foreign jurisdictions as applicable. Provisions for current 
income tax liabilities are calculated and accrued on income and expense amounts expected to be included in the income 
tax returns for the current year. Income taxes reflected in earnings also include deferred income tax provisions for the 
temporary differences between income and expense amounts includable in current income tax returns and amounts 
reported for financial reporting purposes. 


Deferred income taxes are calculated under the liability method. Deferred income tax assets and liabilities are 
computed on differences between the financial statement bases and tax bases of assets and liabilities at the enacted tax 
rates. Changes in deferred income tax assets and liabilities that are associated with components of other comprehensive 
income are charged or credited directly to other comprehensive income. Otherwise, changes in deferred income tax 
assets and liabilities are included as a component of income tax expense, as deferred income tax expense. The effect on 
deferred income tax assets and liabilities attributable to changes in enacted tax rates are charged or credited to income 
tax expense in the period of enactment. Valuation allowances are established for certain deferred tax assets where 
realization is not likely. 


Assets and liabilities are established for uncertain tax positions taken or positions expected to be taken in income tax 
returns when such positions are judged to not meet the “more-likely-than-not” threshold based on the technical merits 
of the positions. Estimated interest and penalties related to uncertain tax positions are generally included as a 
component of income tax expense. 


New accounting pronouncements 


As of January 1, 2012, we adopted ASU 2010-26, “Accounting for Costs Associated with Acquiring or Renewing 
Insurance Contracts”, which specifies that only direct incremental costs associated with successful efforts in acquiring 
or renewing of insurance contracts should be capitalized and amortized over the policy term. All other costs are 
required to be expensed as incurred. Capitalized costs include certain advertising costs if the primary purpose of the 
advertising is to elicit sales to customers who could be shown to have responded directly to the advertising and the 
probable future revenues generated are in excess of expected future costs to be incurred in realizing those revenues. 
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(1) Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 
(t) New accounting pronouncements (Continued) 


Berkshire adopted ASU 2010-26 on a prospective basis. The impact of the adoption of this new standard primarily 
relates to certain advertising costs of GEICO, which were capitalized prior to the adoption of ASU 2010-26, but are no 
longer eligible to be capitalized. The adoption of this new standard did not have a material effect on our Consolidated 
Financial Statements. 


As of January 1, 2012, we also adopted ASU 2011-04, “Amendments to Achieve Common Fair Value Measurement 
and Disclosure Requirements in U.S. GAAP and IFRSs.” As a result of adopting ASU 2011-04, we have expanded our 
fair value disclosures. 


In December 2011, the FASB issued ASU 2011-11, “Disclosures about Offsetting Assets and Liabilities” and in 
January 2013, the FASB issued ASU 2013-01, “Clarifying the Scope of Disclosures about Offsetting Assets and 
Liabilities.” ASU 2011-11, as clarified, enhances disclosures surrounding offsetting (netting) assets and liabilities. The 
clarified standard applies to derivatives, repurchase agreements and securities lending transactions and requires 
companies to disclose gross and net information about financial instruments and derivatives eligible for offset and to 
disclose financial instruments and derivatives subject to master netting arrangements in financial statements. The 
clarified standard is effective for fiscal years beginning on or after January 1, 2013 and is required to be applied 
retrospectively. 


In July 2012, the FASB issued ASU 2012-02, “Testing Indefinite-Lived Intangible Assets for Impairment.” ASU 2012- 
02 allows an entity to first assess qualitative factors in determining whether events and circumstances indicate that it is 
more-likely-than not that an indefinite-lived intangible asset is impaired. If an entity determines that it is not more- 
likely-than not that the indefinite-lived intangible asset is impaired, then the entity is not required to perform a 
quantitative impairment test. ASU 2012-02 is effective for fiscal years beginning after September 15, 2012. 


In February 2013, the FASB issued ASU 2013-02, “Reporting of Amounts Reclassified Out of Accumulated Other 
Comprehensive Income.” ASU 2013-02 requires disclosure by component of other comprehensive income of the 
amounts reclassified out of accumulated other comprehensive income by component and into net earnings for the 
reporting period. ASU 2013-02 is effective for reporting periods beginning on or after December 15, 2012. 


We do not believe that the adoption of these new pronouncements will have a material effect on our Consolidated 
Financial Statements. 


(2) Significant business acquisitions 


Our long-held acquisition strategy is to acquire businesses with consistent earning power, good returns on equity and able 
and honest management at sensible prices. In 2012, we completed several smaller-sized business acquisitions, most of which we 
consider as “bolt-on” acquisitions to several of our existing business operations. Aggregate consideration paid in 2012 for 
acquisitions was approximately $3.2 billion, which included $438 million for entities that will develop, construct and 
subsequently operate renewable energy generation facilities. We do not believe that these acquisitions are material, individually 
or in the aggregate, to our Consolidated Financial Statements. 


On September 16, 2011, Berkshire completed the acquisition of The Lubrizol Corporation (“Lubrizol”’) pursuant to a 
merger agreement, under which Berkshire acquired all of the outstanding shares of Lubrizol common stock for cash of $135 per 
share (approximately $8.7 billion in the aggregate). Lubrizol, based in Cleveland, Ohio, is an innovative specialty chemical 
company that produces and supplies technologies to customers in the global transportation, industrial and consumer markets. 
These technologies include additives for engine oils, other transportation-related fluids and industrial lubricants, as well as 
additives for gasoline and diesel fuel. In addition, Lubrizol makes ingredients and additives for personal care products and 
pharmaceuticals; specialty materials, including plastics; and performance coatings. Lubrizol’s industry-leading technologies in 
additives, ingredients and compounds enhance the quality, performance and value of customers’ products, while reducing their 
environmental impact. We accounted for the Lubrizol acquisition pursuant to the acquisition method. The valuation of the 
identified assets and liabilities and the resulting excess amount recorded as goodwill as of the acquisition date was completed as 
of December 31, 2011. Lubrizol’s financial results are included in our Consolidated Financial Statements beginning as of 
September 16, 2011. 


On February 12, 2010, we acquired all of the outstanding common stock of the Burlington Northern Santa Fe Corporation 
(“BNSF”) that we did not already own (about 264.5 million shares or 77.5% of the outstanding shares) for aggregate 
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(2) Significant business acquisitions (Continued) 


consideration of $26.5 billion that consisted of cash of approximately $15.9 billion with the remainder in Berkshire common 
stock (80,931 Class A shares and 20,976,621 Class B shares). BNSF is based in Fort Worth, Texas, and through its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, BNSF Railway Company, currently operates one of the largest railroad systems in North America with 
approximately 32,500 route miles of track (including 23,000 route miles of track owned by BNSF) in 28 states and two 
Canadian provinces. 


We accounted for the BNSF acquisition pursuant to the acquisition method and our valuation of the identified assets and 
liabilities and the resulting excess amount recorded as goodwill as of the acquisition date was completed as of December 31, 
2010. BNSF’s financial results are consolidated in our financial statements beginning on February 12, 2010. Prior to 
February 12, 2010, we owned 76.8 million shares of BNSF (22.5% of the outstanding shares), which we acquired between 
August 2006 and January 2009. We accounted for those shares pursuant to the equity method and as of February 12, 2010, our 
investment had a carrying value of approximately $6.6 billion. Upon completion of the acquisition of the remaining BNSF 
shares, we re-measured our previously owned investment in BNSF at fair value. Accordingly, in 2010, we recognized a one- 
time holding gain of $979 million representing the difference between the fair value of the BNSF shares that we acquired prior 
to February 12, 2010 and our carrying value under the equity method. 


We have owned a controlling interest in Marmon Holdings, Inc. (“Marmon’) since 2008. In the fourth quarter of 2012, 
pursuant to the terms of the 2008 Marmon acquisition agreement, we acquired an additional 10% of the outstanding shares of 
Marmon held by noncontrolling interests for aggregate consideration of approximately $1.4 billion. Approximately $800 million 
of the consideration was paid in the fourth quarter of 2012, and the remainder is payable in March 2013. In the fourth quarter of 
2010, we acquired 16.6% of Marmon’s outstanding common stock for approximately $1.5 billion. As a result of these 
acquisitions, our ownership interest in Marmon has increased to approximately 90%. These purchases were accounted for as 
acquisitions of noncontrolling interests. The differences between the consideration paid or payable and the carrying amounts of 
the noncontrolling interests acquired were recorded as reductions in Berkshire’s shareholders equity of approximately 
$700 million in 2012 and $614 million in 2010. We are contractually required to acquire substantially all of the remaining 
noncontrolling interests of Marmon no later than March 31, 2014, for an amount that will be based on Marmon’s future 
operating results. 


(3) Investments in fixed maturity securities 


Investments in securities with fixed maturities as of December 31, 2012 and 2011 are summarized by type below 
(in millions). 


Amortized Unrealized Unrealized Fair 
Cost Gains Losses Value 
December 31, 2012 
U.S. Treasury, U.S. government corporations and agencies .................-. $ 2,742 $ 33 $ — $ 2,775 
States, municipalities and political subdivisions ............ 0.000 e eee eee eee 2,735 178 — 2,913 
POreign POVETMMENS = 514 cit h et dee athe km niede eas ewe Rb eine DE towed s 11,098 302 (45) 11,355 
Corporate: bond 4.5480 3.n4 40d as dns San ee eee ead died gai de thea dae aes 10,410 2,254 (3) 12,661 
Mortgage-backed securities .... 0.0... cece cece e ene eens 2,276 318 (7) 2,587 


$29,261 $3,085 $ (55) $32,291 


December 31, 2011 


U.S. Treasury, U.S. government corporations and agencies .................-. $ 2,894 $ 41 $ — $ 2,935 
States, municipalities and political subdivisions .......... 0.0.0.0 cece eee eee 2,862 208 — 3,070 
Foreign S0VvemMentS <0. ccc eae co okaadeede we ase eiyredegeeetesed bands 10,608 283 (48) 10,843 
Corporate: bonds ii 4.c2 5 aap< idan hdd Hered on eich eatia hatch nb eat ae eted detaee 11,120 1,483 (155) 12,448 
Morteage-backed SECUMUES . is ¢.cadu cen ke ioe eke ye eRe Re wa oe ee eee 2,564 343 (15) 2,892 


$30,048 $2,358 $(218) $32,188 
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Investments in fixed maturity securities are reflected in our Consolidated Balance Sheets as follows (in millions). 


December 31, 
2012 2011 
IMSUPANCE ANG OME & o.425. 4G oe 3k, Be eee gunk Gk beaks Aa De dk ea enn SOE A canbe ate Oe das $31,449 $31,222 
Finance and financial products ... 2... 00... ccc ec cee eens 842 966 


$32,291 $32,188 


Investments in foreign government securities include securities issued by national and provincial government entities as 
well as instruments that are unconditionally guaranteed by such entities. As of December 31, 2012, approximately 96% of 
foreign government holdings were rated AA or higher by at least one of the major rating agencies and securities issued or 
guaranteed by Germany, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and The Netherlands represented approximately 80% of these 
investments. Unrealized losses on all fixed maturity investments in a continuous unrealized loss position for more than twelve 
consecutive months were $9 million as of December 31, 2012 and $20 million as of December 31, 2011. 


The amortized cost and estimated fair value of securities with fixed maturities at December 31, 2012 are summarized 
below by contractual maturity dates. Actual maturities will differ from contractual maturities because issuers of certain of the 
securities retain early call or prepayment rights. Amounts are in millions. 


Due after one Due after five 
Dueinone  yearthrough yearsthrough Dueafter Mortgage-backed 


year or less five years ten years ten years securities Total 
Amortized cost 2... .. 0. c cece eee eee $5,878 $13,851 $4,792 $2,464 $2,276 $29,261 
Mair Values jc iis ota SAS ee Gata earaes aieaepines 5,994 15,161 5,576 2,973 2,587 32,291 


(4) Investments in equity securities 


Investments in equity securities as of December 31, 2012 and 2011 are summarized based on the primary industry of the 
investee in the table below (in millions). 


Unrealized Unrealized Fair 
Cost Basis Gains Losses Value 
December 31, 2012 
Banks, insurance and finance ......... 0... c ccc eee eee eee eee e nes $18,600 $14,753 $ (2) $33,351 
Consumer products: 2.2 3 diced awAresehantde curred sida wo wae ee ene Ee ee aue ae 7,546 14,917 — 22,463 
Commercial, industrial and other ..... 0.0.0... 0... eee eee eens 24,361 7,687 (200) 31,848 


$50,507 $37,357 $ (202) $87,662 


December 31, 2011 


Banks, insurance and finance ......... 0.0... ccc ent eens $16,697 $9,480 $(1,269) $24,908 
CONSUMED POUUClS 0°) 6 shew athens Sache G Raw aa RR AEN ea Ap eed eee 12,390 14,320 — 26,710 
Commercial, industrial and other ..... 0.0.0.0... 000. eee eee eee 20,523 4,973 (123) 25,373 


$49,610 $28,773 $1,392) $76,991 


As of December 31, 2012 and 2011, we concluded that there were no unrealized losses that were other-than-temporary. 
Our conclusions were based on: (a) our ability and intent to hold the securities to recovery; (b) our assessment that the 
underlying business and financial condition of each of these issuers was favorable; (c) our opinion that the relative price 
declines were not significant; and (d) our belief that it was reasonably possible that market prices will increase to and exceed 
our cost in a relatively short period of time. As of December 31, 2012, unrealized losses on equity securities in a continuous 
unrealized loss position for more than twelve consecutive months were $45 million. There were none as of December 31, 2011. 
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Investments in equity securities are reflected in our Consolidated Balance Sheets as follows (in millions). 


December 31, 
2012 2011 
TSU PAN CE ANG OMNEE x. Sela fev d pe erces, Saud dos Sock anced ae earerrenducteceneranteeneia arkenceee Pekan x thon, edges site dee a usereooed $86,467 $76,063 
Railroad, utilities and energy * .c.001ds oec0, Medico Hooda becdbwetdeanisn Gig Soe ewkebad eeesds 675 488 
Finance and financial products: ® «2:3... 4-5 va agdee bea eee hd ee ewes 23 Va adage See ode oe a bee aes 520 440 


$87,662 $76,991 


* Included in other assets. 


(5) Other investments 


Other investments include fixed maturity and equity securities of The Goldman Sachs Group, Inc. (“GS”), General Electric 
Company (“GE”), Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company (“Wrigley”), The Dow Chemical Company (“Dow”) and Bank of America 
Corporation (“BAC”). A summary of other investments follows (in millions). 


age eee Fair Carrying 
Cost Gains Value Value 
December 31, 2012 
Other fixed maturity and equity securities: 
Insurance and Other: 4.66. veo hw wera se eee gett bd ee Rae ok ee $13,109 $3,823 $16,932 $16,057 
Finance and financial products ....... 0.0... eee eee nes 3,148 1,804 4,952 4,952 


$16,257 $5,627 $21,884 $21,009 


December 31, 2011 

Other fixed maturity and equity securities: 
Wns tirance and Other ..ac.fen oes ee ere hese dteensera es She wee Gone ee etree aoe $13,051 $1,055 $14,106 $13,111 
Finance and financial products ....... 0.0... eee eee eee nes 3,198 623 3,821 3,810 


$16,249 $1,678 $17,927 $16,921 


In 2008, we acquired 50,000 shares of 10% Cumulative Perpetual Preferred Stock of GS (“GS Preferred”) and warrants to 
purchase 43,478,260 shares of common stock of GS (“GS Warrants”) for a combined cost of $5 billion. The GS Preferred was 
redeemable at any time by GS at a price of $110,000 per share ($5.5 billion in aggregate). On April 18, 2011, GS fully 
redeemed our GS Preferred investment. We continue to hold the GS Warrants, which expire on October 1, 2013. The GS 
Warrants are exercisable for an aggregate cost of $5 billion ($115/share). 


In 2008, we acquired 30,000 shares of 10% Cumulative Perpetual Preferred Stock of GE (“GE Preferred’) and warrants to 
purchase 134,831,460 shares of common stock of GE (“GE Warrants”) for a combined cost of $3 billion. The GE Preferred was 
redeemable by GE beginning in October 2011 at a price of $110,000 per share ($3.3 billion in aggregate). On October 17, 2011, 
GE fully redeemed our GE Preferred investment. We continue to hold the GE Warrants, which expire on October 16, 2013. The 
GE Warrants are exercisable for an aggregate cost of $3 billion ($22.25/share). 


In 2008, we acquired $4.4 billion par amount of 11.45% Wrigley subordinated notes maturing in 2018 and $2.1 billion of 
5% Wrigley preferred stock. The subordinated notes may be called prior to maturity at par plus the prepayment premium 
applicable at that time. In 2009, we also acquired $1.0 billion par amount of Wrigley senior notes maturing in 2013 and 2014. 
We currently own $800 million of the Wrigley senior notes and an unconsolidated joint venture in which we hold a 50% 
economic interest owns $200 million. The Wrigley subordinated and senior notes are classified as held-to-maturity and we carry 
these investments at cost, adjusted for foreign currency exchange rate changes that apply to certain of the senior notes. The 
Wrigley preferred stock is classified as available-for-sale and recorded in our financial statements at fair value. 
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In 2009, we acquired 3,000,000 shares of Series A Cumulative Convertible Perpetual Preferred Stock of Dow (“Dow 
Preferred’) for a cost of $3 billion. Under certain conditions, we can convert each share of the Dow Preferred into 24.201 shares 
of Dow common stock (equivalent to a conversion price of $41.32 per share). Beginning in April 2014, if Dow’s common stock 
price exceeds $53.72 per share for any 20 trading days in a consecutive 30-day window, Dow, at its option, at any time, in 
whole or in part, may convert the Dow Preferred into Dow common stock at the then applicable conversion rate. The Dow 
Preferred is entitled to dividends at a rate of 8.5% per annum. 


On September 1, 2011, we acquired 50,000 shares of 6% Cumulative Perpetual Preferred Stock of BAC (“BAC Preferred”’) 
and warrants to purchase 700,000,000 shares of common stock of BAC (“BAC Warrants”) for a combined cost of $5 billion. 
The BAC Preferred is redeemable at any time by BAC at a price of $105,000 per share ($5.25 billion in aggregate). The BAC 
Warrants expire in 2021 and are exercisable for an additional aggregate cost of $5 billion ($7.142857/share). 


(6) Investment gains/losses and other-than-temporary investment losses 


Investment gains/losses for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 are summarized below (in millions). 


2012 2011 2010 


Fixed maturity securities — 


Gross gains from sales and other disposals ...... 2.0... 0.0.0 cece tees $ 188 $ 310 $ 720 

Gross losses from sales and other disposals ............ 0.0 cc cece cee teens (354) (10) (16) 
Equity securities and other investments — 

Gross gains from sales and other disposals ...... 0.0.00. e cee eee tenes 1,468 1,889 2,603 

Gross losses from sales and other disposals ..........0. 0.0 cee cette eees (12) (36) (266) 
COUDER cc 38 de ahds oe each ed Daeeaewa be nae bea Pee eee Ree hea Me AR eee aes 2 509 29 ~=-1,017 


$1,799 $2,182 $4,058 


Investment gains/losses for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 are reflected in our Consolidated Statements 
of Earnings as follows (in millions). 
2012 2011 2010 


Insurance and other 2.05 4.0) wiewsiea sew eds Ok ee ease bie dtd oe Ce Saeed Hd a $1,327 $1,973 $4,044 
Finance-and financial product ise. 4: 52) a o.b gnara.o eged) e oy pignaies alae eck das, aa deanacaes bp gahabe ep mutdaneiecdaader a 472 209 14 


$1,799 $2,182 $4,058 


Investment gains from equity securities and other investments in 2011 included $1,775 million with respect to the 
redemptions of our GS and GE Preferred investments and $1.3 billion in 2010 from the redemption of the Swiss Re perpetual 
capital instrument. In 2010, other gains included a one-time holding gain of $979 million related to our BNSF acquisition. 


Other-than-temporary investment (“OTTY’) losses for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 were as follows 
(in millions). 
2012 =. 2011 2010 


Equity S€CUNilGS gic ss ANG Heda a cee ESAs eee Pea deo he See Ma eee $— $506 $ 953 
Fixed maturity SeCUMUES: 2 sy cease. gy a ane. es atmne weed RA Ee eee ape ae elon db, Adela ag eeu d anole @bae ace, a aha ae 337 =©402 1,020 


$337 $908 $1,973 


We record investments in equity and fixed maturity securities classified as available-for-sale at fair value and record the 
difference between fair value and cost in other comprehensive income. OTTI losses recognized in earnings represent reductions 
in the cost basis of the investment, but not the fair value. Accordingly, such losses that are included in earnings are generally 
offset by a corresponding credit to other comprehensive income and therefore have no net effect on shareholders’ equity as of 
the balance sheet date. 
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(6) Investment gains/losses and other-than-temporary investment losses (Continued) 


In 2012, we recorded OTTI losses of $337 million on bonds issued by Texas Competitive Electric Holdings (““TCEH”). In 
addition, substantially all of the OTTI losses on fixed maturity securities in 2011 and 2010 were related to TCEH. In 
recognizing the OTTI losses related to our TCEH investments, we concluded that we were unlikely to receive all remaining 
contractual principal and interest payments when due. 


In 2011, OTTI losses included $337 million with respect to 103.6 million shares of our investment in Wells Fargo & 
Company (“Wells Fargo”) common stock. These shares had an aggregate original cost of $3,621 million. On March 31, 2011, 
when we recorded the losses, we also held an additional 255.4 million shares of Wells Fargo which were acquired at an 
aggregate cost of $4,394 million and which had unrealized gains of $3,704 million. Due to the length of time that certain of 
these shares were in a continuous unrealized loss position and because we account for realized gains and losses from 
dispositions on a specific identification basis, accounting regulations required us to record the unrealized losses in earnings. 
However, the unrealized gains were not reflected in earnings but were instead recorded directly in shareholders’ equity as a 
component of accumulated other comprehensive income. In 2010, we recorded OTTI losses of $953 million related to equity 
securities. The OTTI losses averaged about 20% of the original cost of the securities. 


(7) Receivables 


Receivables of insurance and other businesses are comprised of the following (in millions). 


December 31, 
2012 2011 
Insurance premiums receivable ............ 00. ccc tenet dente een eeees $ 7,845 $ 6,663 
Reinsurance recoverable on unpaid losses .... 0.0... cece eee teen teen n eee 2,925 2,953 
Trade and-other recéablés's 25.6.3 hs $2 ek ce Sa ee ene ties FS Od RS ed OS Se Hae Hae ESA 11,369 9,772 
Allowances for uncollectible accounts ........0. 0. cece ccc eee ene n ee tenet nee eens (386) (376) 


$21,753 $19,012 


Loans and finance receivables of finance and financial products businesses are comprised of the following (in millions). 


December 31, 
2012 2011 
Consumer installment loans and finance receivables ........ 0.0.0.0... ccc eee cena $12,701 $13,463 
Commercial loans and finance receivables ...... 0.0.0... cee eee eee e eee enna 469 860 
Allowances for uncollectible loans: 2-3-4. s.2ce. o5. ace diag leave been ak ire BM BR Sa bw ean Rid ae AA Oa edge Be (361) (389) 


$12,809 $13,934 


Allowances for uncollectible loans predominantly relate to consumer installment loans. Provisions for consumer loan 
losses were $312 million in 2012 and $337 million in 2011. Loan charge-offs, net of recoveries, were $339 million in 2012 and 
$321 million in 2011. Consumer loan amounts are net of unamortized acquisition discounts of $459 million at December 31, 
2012 and $500 million at December 31, 2011. At December 31, 2012, approximately 97% of consumer installment loan 
balances were evaluated collectively for impairment, whereas about 64% of commercial loan balances were evaluated 
individually for impairment. As a part of the evaluation process, credit quality indicators are reviewed and loans are designated 
as performing or non-performing. At December 31, 2012, approximately 98% of consumer installment and commercial loan 
balances were determined to be performing and approximately 93% of those balances were current as to payment status. 
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Inventories are comprised of the following (in millions). 


December 31, 


2012 2011 
Raw tmatettal si shoe Sate gag foe cra eee eset succes geese er ok a Saami eb ae era ee $1,699 $1,598 
Work in process and ‘Other’. 22005. .00r54. eh nos egies nae se Gbs aie ye Wedd eee s Ede oa Ne oda Re oe PHN 883 897 
Finished manufactured goods .. 1.20... 0... ccc tenn een ene t nent eens 3,187 3,114 
(sOGdS acquired Tor TESAle: 5. o:4 2.4 crenata sees Mee dso ale eee Seda ound Hata os RUE des Bie ete eae aa hecd, abe 3,906 3,366 


$9,675 $8,975 


(9) Goodwill and other intangible assets 


A reconciliation of the change in the carrying value of goodwill is as follows (in millions). 


December 31, 


2012 2011 
Balancésat besmnms of yea 2.345.033 p44 ek gate etl ea detdgle ORE 8a Vee eA age eae eS as $53,213 $49,006 
Acquisitions of businesses ....... 0... ccc ee ee ee ene eben eee e nee e teen ene 1,442 4,179 
Other, including foreign currency translation .... 0.0... 2. cee eee eee (132) 28 
Balance ation Of year soi vse die ihe acsish Bo essanG te eaeh Brae aaudedtA ocd acd ee a a Gieg ach lob een abd delay ace a Re Roa $54,523 $53,213 


Intangible assets other than goodwill are included in other assets and are summarized by type as follows (in millions). 


December 31, 2012 December 31, 2011 

Gross carrying Accumulated Grosscarrying Accumulated 

amount amortization amount amortization 
Insurance and Other osc ceca oa ete be ea Ga eee See pean $11,737 $2,994 $11,016 $2,319 
Railroad, utilities and energy .......... 0. eee eee eee 2,163 913 2,088 623 
$13,900 $3,907 $13,104 $2,942 
Trademarks and trade names ........ 0.0... ccc eee eee $ 2,819 $ 278 $ 2,655 $ 219 
Patents and technology so: ..4s6cs se enaedeaaa ceded eee eee eee do 5,014 2,059 4,900 1,496 
Customer relationships ....... 0.0... cece eect eee 4,565 1,155 4,060 840 
COMER? eo Pitarena tt & eeneeseeane ences Gate tetd ce tas dacs ei eocenert Bite he a cess 1,502 415 1,489 387 
$13,900 $3,907 $13,104 $2,942 


Intangible assets with definite lives are amortized based on the estimated pattern in which the economic benefits are 
expected to be consumed or on a Straight-line basis over their estimated economic lives. Amortization expense was 
$1,008 million in 2012, $809 million in 2011 and $692 million in 2010. Estimated amortization expense over the next five years 
is as follows (in millions): 2013 — $1,190; 2014 — $1,076; 2015 — $733; 2016 — $639 and 2017 — $539. Intangible assets with 
indefinite lives as of December 31, 2012 and 2011 were $2,328 million and $2,250 million, respectively. Intangible assets are 
reviewed for impairment when events or changes in circumstances indicate that the carrying amount may not be recoverable. 
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(10) Property, plant and equipment 


Property, plant and equipment of our insurance and other businesses is comprised of the following (in millions). 


Ranges of December 31, 
estimated useful life 2012 2011 

Teatnd® bececes, diene in cp peed ha Sle heed g toads wideh 4a cee wee nacre A ae Bee ee oy Ried — $ 1,048 $ 940 
Buildings and improvements ........ 0... 0... c eee cee eee eee eee 2 — 40 years 6,074 5,429 
Machinery and equipment ......... 0.0... cee cece eee ee 3 — 20 years 15,436 13,589 
Furnitime; fixtures:and Other 2:20. e.8 8 eecaae See eed ook wee Saw wow eos Seer wa Ged See 2 — 20 years 2,736 2,397 
Assets Weld Tot TEASE: 2g: sco.c. ats: be anandetonie Bigek wrazargoere wracked 4 ahanweRwre 2A ERS at wand Hehe Ba 12 — 30 years 6,731 5,997 

32,025 28,352 
Accumulated depreciation ...... 0.0... cece eee nee ene (12,837) (10,175) 


$ 19,188 $ 18,177 


Assets held for lease consist primarily of railroad tank cars, intermodal tank containers and other equipment in the 
transportation and equipment services businesses. As of December 31, 2012, the minimum future lease rentals to be received on 
the equipment lease fleet (including rail cars leased from others) were as follows (in millions): 2013 — $730; 2014 — $574; 
2015 — $436; 2016 — $314; 2017 — $193; and thereafter — $245. 


Property, plant and equipment of our railroad and our utilities and energy businesses is comprised of the following 
(in millions). 


December 31, 


Ranges of pei tatters sass 
estimated useful life 2012 2011 
Railroad: 
ME SAIN s,s ees stn, gas e ea toon saat Sa eae ees, cates Aare Reese eae ea a ase tnee dh cie ue eave uta _ $ 5,950 $ 5,925 
Track structure and other roadway ....... 0.0... cee eee eee 5 — 100 years 38,255 36,760 
Locomotives, freight cars and other equipment ................. 000000 ee ee 5 — 37 years 6,528 5,533 
Construction in progress 6... 2... ect eeeen ee — 963 885 
Utilities and energy: 
Utility generation, distribution and transmission system .................... 5 — 80 years 42,682 40,180 
Interstate pipeline assets: .c.sésee a yeceg cyate. scarica goacecelece aba cag; duecods lana aah 3 — 80 years 6,354 6,245 
Independent power plants and other assets ............ 0.00.00. e eee eee 3 — 30 years 1,860 1,106 
CONSUUCHION ID: PLOSTESS: oes ie ek sueaced vance tla GR Rp areas qedapaglge day dot —_— 2,647 1,559 
105,239 98,193 
Accumulated: GEpreciattOny 5.4 ececsie dase wesegh Qierw dos Sh dcadeacalacteg ap tecbce argd ebland eB ajatacesnoies (17,555) (15,979) 


$ 87,684 $ 82,214 


Railroad property, plant and equipment includes the land, other roadway, track structure and rolling stock (primarily 
locomotives and freight cars) of BNSF. The utility generation, distribution and transmission system and interstate pipeline 
assets are the regulated assets of public utility and natural gas pipeline subsidiaries. 


(11) Derivative contracts 
Derivative contracts are used primarily in our finance and financial products and energy businesses. Substantially all of the 


derivative contracts of our finance and financial products businesses are not designated as hedges for financial reporting 
purposes. Changes in the fair values of such contracts are reported in earnings as derivative gains/losses. We entered into these 
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contracts with the expectation that the premiums received would exceed the amounts ultimately paid to counterparties. A 
summary of derivative contracts of our finance and financial products businesses follows (in millions). 


December 31, 2012 December 31, 2011 
Notional Notional 
Assets 3) Liabilities Value Assets) Liabilities Value 

Equity index put options ......... 0.0.0 cece eee eee $— $7,502 $33,357) $— $ 8,499 $34,014 
Credit default coin. cid Sages fae bees ds Geena need 41 429 11,6912 55 1,527 24,194@ 
Other, principally interest rate and foreign currency ........... 130 2 268 156 
Counterparty netting ...... ccc ea eee eee eee ee ee eee ed — — (67) (43) 

$171 $7,933 $256 $10,139 


“) Represents the aggregate undiscounted amount payable at the contract expiration dates assuming that the value of each 
index is zero at the contract expiration date. 


(2) Represents the maximum undiscounted future value of losses payable under the contracts, if all underlying issuers default 
and the residual value of the obligations is zero. 


(3) Included in other assets of finance and financial products businesses. 


Derivative gains/losses of our finance and financial products businesses included in our Consolidated Statements of 
Earnings for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 were as follows (in millions). 


2012 2011 2010 
Equity midex: putOptons: <..)he) 2 dleraceth gan ctatea-qilchace sees dineweaids anes tandy ae asuoesaedna acauea suath.pJausurateeedsl nce. goeh $ 997 $1,787) $ 172 
Creditdefault’ .ic8j2ccisecaren mia niet te biate bude ee oetndededd abot ages bee eee des 894 (251) = 250 
Other, principally interest rate and foreign currency ......... 0... 0c cee eee ee 72 (66) (161) 


$1,963 $(2,104) $ 261 


The equity index put option contracts are European style options written on four major equity indexes. Future payments, if 
any, under these contracts will be required if the underlying index value is below the strike price at the contract expiration dates. 
We received the premiums on these contracts in full at the contract inception dates and therefore have no counterparty credit 
risk. We have written no new contracts since February 2008. 


At December 31, 2012, the aggregate intrinsic value (which is the undiscounted liability assuming the contracts are settled 
on their future expiration dates based on the December 31, 2012 index values and foreign currency exchange rates) was 
approximately $3.9 billion. At December 31, 2011, the aggregate intrinsic value of these contracts, assuming the contracts were 
settled on that date, was approximately $6.2 billion. However, these contracts may not be unilaterally terminated or fully settled 
before the expiration dates which occur between June 2018 and January 2026. Therefore, the ultimate amount of cash basis 
gains or losses on these contracts will not be determined for many years. The remaining weighted average life of all contracts 
was approximately 8 years at December 31, 2012. 


Our credit default contracts were written on various indexes of non-investment grade (or “high yield”) corporate issuers, as 
well as investment grade corporate and state/municipal debt issuers. These contracts cover the loss in value of specified debt 
obligations of the issuers arising from default events, which are usually from their failure to make payments or bankruptcy. Loss 
amounts are subject to contract limits. We have written no new contracts since February 2009. 


At December 31, 2012, state/municipality credit contract exposures relate to more than 500 debt issues with maturities 
ranging from 2019 to 2054. The aggregate notional value of these issues is approximately $7.8 billion and the debt issues have a 
weighted average maturity of approximately 19 years. Pursuant to the contract terms, future loss payments, if any, cannot be 
settled before the maturity dates of the underlying obligations. In August 2012, state/municipality credit contracts with notional 
values of $8.25 billion were terminated. We have no further obligations with respect to the terminated contracts. 
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Individual investment grade and high-yield corporate contracts in-force as of December 31, 2012 had an aggregate notional 
value of approximately $3.9 billion. All of these contracts will expire in 2013. Premiums under individual corporate credit 
default contracts are, generally, due from counterparties on a quarterly basis over the terms of the contracts. Otherwise, we have 
no counterparty credit risk under our credit default contracts because all premiums were received at the inception of the 
contracts. 


With limited exceptions, our equity index put option and credit default contracts contain no collateral posting requirements 
with respect to changes in the fair value or intrinsic value of the contracts and/or a downgrade of Berkshire’s credit ratings. As 
of December 31, 2012, our collateral posting requirement under contracts with collateral provisions was $40 million compared 
to $238 million at December 31, 2011. If Berkshire’s credit ratings (currently AA+ from Standard & Poor’s and Aa2 from 
Moody’s) are downgraded below either A- by Standard & Poor’s or A3 by Moody’s, additional collateral of up to $1.1 billion 
could be required to be posted. 


Our regulated utility subsidiaries are exposed to variations in the prices of fuel required to generate electricity, wholesale 
electricity purchased and sold and natural gas supplied for customers. Derivative instruments, including forward purchases and 
sales, futures, swaps and options, are used to manage a portion of these price risks. Derivative contract assets are included in 
other assets of railroad, utilities and energy businesses and were $49 million and $71 million as of December 31, 2012 and 
December 31, 2011, respectively. Derivative contract liabilities are included in accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities of 
railroad, utilities and energy businesses and were $234 million and $336 million as of December 31, 2012 and December 31, 
2011, respectively. Unrealized gains and losses under the contracts of our regulated utilities that are probable of recovery 
through rates are recorded as regulatory assets or liabilities. Unrealized gains or losses on contracts accounted for as cash flow 
or fair value hedges are recorded in accumulated other comprehensive income or in net earnings, as appropriate. 


(12) Supplemental cash flow information 


A summary of supplemental cash flow information for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 is presented in 
the following table (in millions). 


2012 2011 2010 
Cash paid during the period for: 
NAG OTIC CAR CS se oe ices se kek eae cee eee es ah cn tat Ne 2 ae cso ck ep acecew Rete eee ean eo tobe dece eae $4,695 $2,885 $ 3,547 
Interest: 
Insurance and other businesses ........ 0... cece eet eeeeeee nee eben eeee 352 243 185 
Railroad and utilities and energy businesses .......... 0... c eee eee ee eens 1,829 1,821 1,667 
Finance and financial products businesses ........... 0.0.0 cee eee eee 620 662 708 
Non-cash investing and financing activities: 
Liabilities assumed in connection with business acquisitions .......... 0.0.0 ce eee eee eee 1,751 5,836 31,406 
Common stock issued in the acquisition of BNSF... 1.0... 0.0... eee eee — — 10,577 
Common stock issued in the acquisition of noncontrolling interests in Wesco Financial 
COMOrallOn: acabiie vgs otitis seis Ge Ci oad rad F She Gdies See eee ae — 245 — 
Borrowings assumed in connection with certain property, plant and equipment additions .... 406 647 — 


(13) Unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses 


The liabilities for unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses are based upon estimates of the ultimate claim costs 
associated with property and casualty claim occurrences as of the balance sheet dates including estimates for incurred but not 
reported (“IBNR”) claims. Considerable judgment is required to evaluate claims and establish estimated claim liabilities. A 
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reconciliation of the changes in liabilities for unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses of our property/casualty insurance 
subsidiaries for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 is as follows (in millions). 


ee ee, 

Unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses: 

Gross liabilities at beginning of year... 1... eee eee $ 63,819 $60,075 $59,416 

Ceded losses and deferred charges at beginning of year ............ 00.0000 cee eee (7,092) (6,545) (6,879) 

Net balance at beginning of year ..... 0... 0. eee tte 56,727 53,530 52,537 
Incurred losses recorded during the year: 

Current Accidenb Yar «..5 oda cmdaa Kio neta ae eels Raed ead ee HERA Ree 22,239 23,031 20,357 

Prioraccident: years: os 60.2ehas Sd de tek OS ede On SRA He Ba ee ee (2,126) (2,202) (2,270) 

"Total mniciirred LOSSES: a: sesccce ss susracectea eager eee ee std Ba warden ela eben, Wands Goke eee 20,113 20,829 18,087 
Payments during the year with respect to: 

Current accident year 3... sc:0.cskee ee tenes ctw 4 ewe wend Sale ee Cae e gay (9,667) (9,269) (7,666) 

PHOT ACCIUENE VEAL: 5.55. age .checeh ca iaeahacesatan aceon ietacesd- Gos ace ta lasayaeemepagh guants-g ae ahatecdraracactog doa atacelace (10,628) (8,854) (9,191) 

Total payments: eo is) 66.6 soedcaskeee ek Gb bk os Greer Weececartiies Saeed dara eda a eter eee eds (20,295) (18,123) (16,857) 
Unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses: 

Net balance at end of year 1.1.2... cece nett eee eens 56,545 56,236 53,767 

Ceded losses and deferred charges at end of year ... 0.0.0... cece eee eee 6,944 7,092 6,545 

Foreign currency translation adjustment ........ 0.0... ce eee eee nee 186 (100) (312) 

BUSiMeSS ACGUISILIONS: 6p au) cn Foceh 4s Od eet wee aE Se OSG RS a eae whe Os ENTS aS 485 591 75 

Gross liabilities at end of year ... 0.0... 0. ect teen eens $ 64,160 $ 63,819 $ 60,075 


Incurred losses recorded during the current year but attributable to a prior accident year (“prior accident years’’) reflects the 
amount of estimation error charged or credited to earnings in each calendar year with respect to the liabilities established as of 
the beginning of that year. We reduced the beginning of the year net losses and loss adjustment expenses liability by 
$2,507 million in 2012, $2,780 million in 2011 and $2,793 million in 2010, which excludes the effects of the changes in reserve 
discount and deferred charge balances referred to below. In each of the past three years, the reductions reflected lower than 
expected private passenger auto, medical malpractice and casualty reinsurance losses. In 2011, we also recorded a sizable 
reduction in unpaid losses associated with retroactive reinsurance contracts. Accident year loss estimates are regularly adjusted 
to consider emerging loss development patterns of prior years’ losses, whether favorable or unfavorable. 


Incurred losses for prior accident years also include charges associated with the changes in deferred charge balances related 
to retroactive reinsurance contracts incepting prior to the beginning of the year and net discounts recorded on liabilities for 
certain workers’ compensation claims. The aggregate charges included in prior accident years’ incurred losses were 
$381 million in 2012, $578 million in 2011 and $523 million in 2010. Net discounted workers’ compensation liabilities at 
December 31, 2012 and 2011 were $2,155 million and $2,250 million, respectively, reflecting net discounts of $1,990 million 
and $2,130 million, respectively. 


We are exposed to environmental, asbestos and other latent injury claims arising from insurance and reinsurance contracts. 
Liability estimates for environmental and asbestos exposures include case basis reserves and also reflect reserves for legal and 
other loss adjustment expenses and IBNR reserves. IBNR reserves are determined based upon our historic general liability 
exposure base and policy language, previous environmental loss experience and the assessment of current trends of 
environmental law, environmental cleanup costs, asbestos liability law and judgmental settlements of asbestos liabilities. 


The liabilities for environmental, asbestos and latent injury claims and claims expenses net of reinsurance recoverables 
were approximately $14.0 billion at December 31, 2012 and $13.9 billion at December 31, 2011. These liabilities included 
approximately $12.4 billion at December 31, 2012 and $12.3 billion at December 31, 2011 of liabilities assumed under 
retroactive reinsurance contracts. Liabilities arising from retroactive contracts with exposure to claims of this nature are 
generally subject to aggregate policy limits. Thus, our exposure to environmental and latent injury claims under these contracts 
is, likewise, limited. We monitor evolving case law and its effect on environmental and latent injury claims. Changing 
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government regulations, newly identified toxins, newly reported claims, new theories of liability, new contract interpretations 
and other factors could result in significant increases in these liabilities. Such development could be material to our results of 
operations. We are unable to reliably estimate the amount of additional net loss or the range of net loss that is reasonably 
possible. 


(14) Notes payable and other borrowings 


Notes payable and other borrowings are summarized below (in millions). The weighted average interest rates and maturity 
date ranges shown in the following tables are based on borrowings as of December 31, 2012. 


Weighted 


Average December 31, 
Interest Rate 2012 2011 
Insurance and other: 
Issued by Berkshire due 2013-2047 ...cc cee ee cee ete nee ees rene eee 2.3% $ 8,323 $ 8,287 
Short-term subsidiary borrowings ....... 0.0.0... c eee cee eee 0.4% 1,416 1,490 
Other subsidiary borrowings due 2013-2035 1.0.0... 2. eee 5.9% 3,796 3,991 


$13,535 $13,768 


In January 2012, Berkshire issued $1.1 billion of 1.9% senior notes due in 2017 and $600 million of 3.4% senior notes due 
in 2022 and in February 2012 repaid maturing debt of $1.7 billion. In January 2013, Berkshire issued $2.6 billion of senior notes 
with interest rates ranging from 0.8% to 4.5% and maturities that range from 2016 to 2043. In February 2013, Berkshire repaid 
$2.6 billion of maturing senior notes. 


pests December 31, 
Interest Rate 2012 2011 
Railroad, utilities and energy: 
Issued by MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company (“MidAmerican’”) and its 
subsidiaries: 

MidAmerican senior unsecured debt due 2014-2037 .. 0... 0.0.0.0... eee eee 6.3% $ 4,621 $ 5,363 

Subsidiary and other debt due 2013-2042 2... 2... eee eee ee 4.9% 17,002 = 14,552 
Issued by BNSF due 2013=2097 ooo. 5 a ogisce ¢ 065 ehecaaevat bce ga hae sled, quaciobiaedcdopde berate gabe aed 5.5% 14,533 12,665 


$36,156 $32,580 


MidAmerican subsidiary debt represents amounts issued pursuant to separate financing agreements. All, or substantially 
all, of the assets of certain MidAmerican subsidiaries are, or may be, pledged or encumbered to support or otherwise secure the 
debt. These borrowing arrangements generally contain various covenants including, but not limited to, leverage ratios, interest 
coverage ratios and debt service coverage ratios. In 2012, MidAmerican and subsidiaries issued or acquired approximately 
$3.1 billion of new term debt with interest rates from 1.43% to 5.75% and maturities ranging from 2013 to 2042 and repaid 
existing term debt of approximately $1.6 billion. In March and August 2012, BNSF issued $2.5 billion in new debentures in the 
aggregate with interest rates ranging from 3.05% to 4.4% and maturities ranging from 2022 to 2042. In 2012, BNSF repaid 
approximately $500 million of existing term debt. BNSF’s borrowings are primarily unsecured. As of December 31, 2012, 
BNSF and MidAmerican and their subsidiaries were in compliance with all applicable covenants. Berkshire does not guarantee 
any debt or other borrowings of BNSF, MidAmerican or their subsidiaries. 


Weighted 


Average December 31, 
Interest Rate 2012 2011 
Finance and financial products: 
Issued by Berkshire Hathaway Finance Corporation (“BHFC”’) due 2013-2042 ....... 4.1% $11,186 $11,531 
Issued by other subsidiaries due 2013-2036 .... 0.0... cece eee ee 5.0% 1,859 2,505 


$13,045 $14,036 
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The borrowings of BHFC, a wholly owned finance subsidiary of Berkshire, are fully and unconditionally guaranteed by 
Berkshire. In May and September 2012, BHFC issued in the aggregate $2.35 billion of senior notes with interest rates ranging 
from 1.6% to 4.4% and maturities ranging from 2017 to 2042. In 2012, BHFC repaid $2.7 billion of maturing senior notes. In 
January 2013, BHFC issued $500 million of new senior notes and repaid $500 million of maturing senior notes. 


Certain of our subsidiaries have approximately $4.1 billion in the aggregate of unused lines of credit and commercial paper 
capacity at December 31, 2012, to support short-term borrowing programs and provide additional liquidity. In addition to 
borrowings of BHFC, Berkshire guarantees approximately $4 billion of other subsidiary borrowings as of December 31, 2012. 
Generally, Berkshire’s guarantee of a subsidiary’s debt obligation is an absolute, unconditional and irrevocable guarantee for the 
full and prompt payment when due of all present and future payment obligations. 


Principal repayments expected during each of the next five years are as follows (in millions). 


2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 
Insurance and Other 4 s2ka paces heb wa eae tA Baek ke ee ee $ 4,160 $1,341 $1,981 $ 875 $1,418 
Railroad, utilities and energy ...... 0.0... cee eae 2,477 1,638 1,190 751 1,176 
Finance and financial products ........... 0.0... e cece eens 3,874  =1,301 1,625 155 1,558 


$10,511 $4,280 $4,796 $1,781 $4,152 


(15) Income taxes 


The liabilities for income taxes reflected in our Consolidated Balance Sheets are as follows (in millions). 


December 31, 


2012 2011 
Currently payable (receivable) 23. tcccs ngs ved ape ane eae ees venue SONG cad ee Aaa edo $ (255) $ (229) 
Deferred... sc0..06.0sc01s beh a eee Qos oe Ohie aie as PEG eee eee Gee ed 43,883 37,105 
OUGE 23s skewed eiele eaten Aen dba cea ee tana wages Ho ests Bea eld 866 928 


$44,494 $37,804 


The tax effects of temporary differences that give rise to significant portions of deferred tax assets and deferred tax 
liabilities are shown below (in millions). 


December 31, 
2012 2011 
Deferred tax liabilities: 
Investments — unrealized appreciation and cost basis differences ...............2004- $16,075 $ 11,404 
Deferred charges reinsurance assumed ............0 00 cece eee teen eens 1,392 1,449 
Property, plant ‘and equipment .5 266 oacng cee ieee PARR See EE ESE ROE Here 29,715 28,414 
Other g...5bs eek sia & Hee eee eh eS OES Ree ead eae ewe 6,485 6,378 


53,667 47,645 


Deferred tax assets: 


Unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses ........ 0.0... cece eens (924) (967) 
Unearned prenuiums: y.s20.4 eohe asd oe ke eae eee GaSe ae oe wed oes eee wale (660) (572) 
Accrued Habillities: i656 54.5 oa 88 si did a Rea es OGM eee e hiG 4 Oke a ge ee ede ee ees (3,466) (3,698) 
Derivative contract labthtes: 1.0.4... 66chea nce e ee os eeu eek ee ae ee Ae eee (1,131) (1,676) 
Other s4hcc8e sei sewd sn boa sOE HSAs aS WAS Pode ee ad be ede dente cedars (3,603) (3,627) 
(9,784) (10,540) 

Netideferted ‘tax Jiability. 0. 6.30 0ac.c ebiangw caida «aides a gon eed pide ew paie we Qaane’s Gavaie sadve Bb bude $43,883  $ 37,105 
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We have not established deferred income taxes with respect to undistributed earnings of certain foreign subsidiaries. 
Earnings expected to remain reinvested indefinitely were approximately $7.9 billion as of December 31, 2012. Upon 
distribution as dividends or otherwise, such amounts would be subject to taxation in the U.S. as well as foreign countries. 
However, U.S. income tax liabilities would be offset, in whole or in part, by allowable tax credits deriving from income taxes 
previously paid to foreign jurisdictions. Further, repatriation of all earnings of foreign subsidiaries would be impracticable to the 
extent that such earnings represent capital needed to support normal business operations in those jurisdictions. As a result, we 
currently believe that any incremental U.S. income tax liabilities arising from the repatriation of distributable earnings of 
foreign subsidiaries would not be material. 


Income tax expense reflected in our Consolidated Statements of Earnings for each of the three years ending December 31, 
2012 is as follows (in millions). 


2012 2011 2010 
Pederall 3 cceyr, oc. Sees ae ok eae eset a en beet $5,695 $3,474 $4,546 
SSEALGs: a er Acetic bleter eet es Sea os ene nd elas Aa ents Ae ak Aedes, Seat uate ates cates ee 384 444 337 
POLE OI este odl heed RS tet a eee EO Sede rb ed Send See ele ee 845 650 724 
$6,924 $4,568 $5,607 
CUTS IE sees es behead Ss se ee th A eed ee ses ee Pen $4,711 $2,897 $3,668 
| B= it 6 agar eae Rn ee? a eR nO a ae Pe er 2,213 1,671 1,939 


$6,924 $4,568 $5,607 


Income tax expense is reconciled to hypothetical amounts computed at the U.S. federal statutory rate for each of the three 
years ending December 31, 2012 in the table below (in millions). 


2. ee 
Earnings before income taxes ......... 0... c cece eee e teen neneee $22,236 $15,314 $19,051 
Hypothetical amounts applicable to above computed at the federal statutory rate ............. $ 7,783 $ 5,360 $ 6,668 
Dividends received deduction and tax exempt interest ........ 0... cece eee eee (518) (497) (504) 
State income taxes, less federal income tax benefit ........0 20.0.0 ccc eee 250 289 219 
Foreign fax Pate: Gieren Ces «ie... dcsadele a: cace, geile, oes Gigs mao Sabah R-Gapa acaobigs Soncag cued alecguarececn tela, Ratdduatacdenes (280) (208) (154) 
U.S. income'tax credits: 4.5 :34.0cccentadde ceded i cites teieeds bet) ssde bas teheees (319) (241) (182) 
BNSF: bolding Patt sicces i sce cap aeakts ade eis edhe a eee ae Aaa gated acea eAlece Ou kes donde wn doaces — —_— (342) 
Other idiiierencess NOt 25-6 idac in Ge dioks- 82 erat oP Menge he enw eee he Rosana Gaedee eh eee aos 8 (135) (98) 


$ 6,924 $ 4,568 $ 5,607 


We file income tax returns in the United States and in state, local and foreign jurisdictions. We are under examination by 
the taxing authorities in many of these jurisdictions. We have settled tax return liabilities with U.S. federal taxing authorities for 
years before 2005. During 2012, Berkshire and the U.S. Internal Revenue Service (“IRS”) tentatively resolved all proposed 
adjustments for the 2005 through 2009 tax years at the IRS Appeals level. In 2012, the IRS commenced auditing Berkshire’s 
consolidated U.S. federal income tax returns for the 2010 and 2011 tax years. We are also under audit or subject to audit with 
respect to income taxes in many state and foreign jurisdictions. It is reasonably possible that certain of our income tax 
examinations will be settled within the next twelve months. We currently do not believe that the outcome of unresolved issues 
or claims is likely to be material to our Consolidated Financial Statements. 


At December 31, 2012 and 2011, net unrecognized tax benefits were $866 million and $928 million, respectively. Included 
in the balance at December 31, 2012, are $616 million of tax positions that, if recognized, would impact the effective tax rate. 
The remaining balance in net unrecognized tax benefits principally relates to tax positions for which the ultimate recognition is 
highly certain but for which there is uncertainty about the timing of such recognition. Because of the impact of deferred tax 
accounting, other than interest and penalties, the difference in recognition period would not affect the annual effective tax rate 
but would accelerate the payment of cash to the taxing authority to an earlier period. As of December 31, 2012, we do not 
expect any material changes to the estimated amount of unrecognized tax benefits in the next twelve months. 
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(16) Dividend restrictions — Insurance subsidiaries 


Payments of dividends by our insurance subsidiaries are restricted by insurance statutes and regulations. Without prior 
regulatory approval, our principal insurance subsidiaries may declare up to approximately $10.6 billion as ordinary dividends 
before the end of 2013. 


Combined shareholders’ equity of U.S. based property/casualty insurance subsidiaries determined pursuant to statutory 
accounting rules (Statutory Surplus as Regards Policyholders) was approximately $106 billion at December 31, 2012 and 
$95 billion at December 31, 2011. Statutory surplus differs from the corresponding amount determined on the basis of GAAP 
due to differences in accounting for certain assets and liabilities. For instance, deferred charges reinsurance assumed, deferred 
policy acquisition costs, certain unrealized gains and losses on investments in fixed maturity securities and related deferred 
income taxes are recognized for GAAP but not for statutory reporting purposes. In addition, under statutory reporting, goodwill 
is amortized over 10 years, whereas under GAAP, goodwill is not amortized and is subject to periodic tests for impairment. 


(17) Fair value measurements 


Our financial assets and liabilities are summarized below according to the fair value hierarchy. The carrying values of cash 
and cash equivalents, accounts receivable and accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities are considered to be reasonable 
estimates of their fair values. As of December 31, 2012 and 2011, the carrying values and fair values of financial assets and 
liabilities were as follows (in millions). 


Quoted Significant Other Significant 
Carrying Prices Observable Inputs | Unobservable Inputs 
Value Fair Value (Level 1) (Level 2) (Level 3) 
December 31, 2012— Assets and liabilities carried at 
fair value: 
Investments in fixed maturity securities: 
U.S. Treasury, U.S. government corporations 
and agencies ..............e eee eee $ 2,775 $ 2,775 $ 1,225 $ 1,549 $ i 
States, municipalities and political 
subdivisions .......... 0.0.00 e eee eee 2,913 2,913 — 2,912 1 
Foreign governments ..............-0-000- 11,355 11,355 4,571 6,784 — 
Corporate bonds ...............00 eee 12,661 12,661 — 12,011 650 
Mortgage-backed securities .............. 2,587 2,587 — 2,587 — 
Investments in equity securities ............... 87,662 87,662 87,563 64 35 
Other investments .......... 00.000 cece eee eee 15,750 15,750 — — 15,750 
Derivative contract assets) .............0000- 220 220 1 128 91 
Derivative contract liabilities: 
Railroad, utilities and energy 7 ........... 234 234 10 217 a 
Finance and financial products: 
Equity index put options ............. 7,502 7,502 — — 7,502 
Crédit.défatilt ...2cts Al ike ee gad 429 429 — — 429 
COMER: ce ese eatin catertaerenied ene eles 2 2 — 2 — 
December 31, 2012—Assets and liabilities not carried 
at fair value: 
Other investments ........... 0.0000 e cece eee $ 5,259 $6,134 $ — $ — $ 6,134 
Loans and finance receivables ................ 12,809 11,991 — 304 11,687 
Notes payable and other borrowings: 
Insurance and other ..................00. 13,535 14,284 — 14,284 — 
Railroad, utilities and energy ............. 36,156 42,074 — 42,074 — 
Finance and financial products ............ 13,045 14,005 — 13,194 811 


a2 
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(17) Fair value measurements (Continued) 


Quoted Significant Other Significant 
Carrying Prices Observable Inputs —_ Unobservable Inputs 
Value Fair Value (Level 1) (Level 2) (Level 3) 
December 31, 2011—Assets and liabilities carried at 
fair value: 
Investments in fixed maturity securities: 
U.S. Treasury, U.S. government corporations 
and agencies .......... 00. cee eee eee $ 2,935 $2,935 $ 843 $ 2,090 $ 2 
States, municipalities and political 
SUDGIVISIONS s...4.6006au ead nd eae oe gees 3,070 3,070 — 3,069 1 
Foreign governments ..............--000- 10,843 10,843 4,444 6,265 134 
Corporate bonds ................0 20-0 ee 12,448 12,448 — 11,801 647 
Mortgage-backed securities .............. 2,892 2,892 — 2,892 — 
Investments in equity securities ............... 76,991 76,991 76,906 63 22 
Other investments .......... 0.0.0. e eee eee 11,669 11,669 — — 11,669 
Derivative contract assets) .............0000- 327 327 — 205 122 
Derivative contract liabilities: 
Railroad, utilities and energy?) ........... 336 336 12 320 4 
Finance and financial products: 
Equity index put options ............. 8,499 8,499 — — 8,499 
Credit default: apicietsteaniensne a. ote. ele 1,527 1,527 — — 1,527 
OTE’ 6 go09h heed Sadek ne be Aes 113 113 — 113 — 


(1) 


(2) 


Included in other assets. 
Included in accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities. 


As of December 31, 2011, the carrying values and fair values of financial assets and liabilities that are not carried at fair 


value were as follows (in millions). 


Carrying 

Value Fair Value 

OM|riNVEstMeNts: cc5c-055 hcg ade dea ps ba ewe oe Sew dedi bd hee tddehaurdaewetdeaebes $ 5,252 $ 6,258 

Loans and finance receivables ........ 0.0 ee nee eee en ne een eee e nn eee 13,934 13,126 
Notes payable and other borrowings: 

Insurance and other ..... 0... ee eee eee eee nee e enn e tenn eens 13,768 14,334 

Railroad, utilities and energy so osisconsee ee sees ood eee heed bende aeddwe dw beeaeed 32,580 38,257 

Finance and financial products .......... 0.00 c ccc ett etn eee eens 14,036 14,959 


The fair values of substantially all of our financial instruments were measured using market or income approaches. 


Considerable judgment may be required in interpreting market data used to develop the estimates of fair value. Accordingly, the 
estimates presented are not necessarily indicative of the amounts that could be realized in an actual current market exchange. 
The use of alternative market assumptions and/or estimation methodologies may have a material effect on the estimated fair 
value. 


The hierarchy for measuring fair value consists of Levels | through 3, which are described below. 


Level 1 — Inputs represent unadjusted quoted prices for identical assets or liabilities exchanged in active markets. 
Substantially all of our investments in equity securities are traded on an exchange in active markets and fair values are 
based on the closing prices as of the balance sheet date. 


Level 2 — Inputs include directly or indirectly observable inputs (other than Level | inputs) such as quoted prices for 
similar assets or liabilities exchanged in active or inactive markets; quoted prices for identical assets or liabilities 
exchanged in inactive markets; other inputs that may be considered in fair value determinations of the assets or liabilities, 
such as interest rates and yield curves, volatilities, prepayment speeds, loss severities, credit risks and default rates; and 
inputs that are derived principally from or corroborated by observable market data by correlation or other means. Fair 
values of investments in fixed maturity securities and notes payable and other borrowings are primarily based on price 
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(17) Fair value measurements (Continued) 


evaluations which incorporate market prices for identical instruments in inactive markets and market data available for 
instruments with similar characteristics. Pricing evaluations generally reflect discounted expected future cash flows, which 
incorporate yield curves for instruments with similar characteristics, such as credit rating, estimated duration and yields for 
other instruments of the issuer or entities in the same industry sector. 


Level 3 — Inputs include unobservable inputs used in the measurement of assets and liabilities. Management is required to 
use its Own assumptions regarding unobservable inputs because there is little, if any, market activity in the assets or 
liabilities and we may be unable to corroborate the related observable inputs. Unobservable inputs require management to 
make certain projections and assumptions about the information that would be used by market participants in pricing assets 
or liabilities. Fair value measurements of non-exchange traded derivative contracts and certain other investments are based 
primarily on valuation models, discounted cash flow models or other valuation techniques that are believed to be used by 
market participants. 


Reconciliations of assets and liabilities measured and carried at fair value on a recurring basis with the use of significant 
unobservable inputs (Level 3) for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 follow (in millions). 


Investments Net 
in fixed Investments derivative 
maturity in equity Other contract 
securities securities investments _ liabilities 
Balance:at. December 31),:2009™..osi235.0 4 2.cwee et ae iels G ye ee ee aoe $ 918 $ 304 $20,614 $(9,196) 
Gains (losses) included in: 
FaMines:. o¢iciaddaled eos baa sd eed eee voeds ee Ueda ad gue eee — — 1,305 471 
Other comprehensive income ........... 0.0 cece eee eee eee eee 16 (8) (358) — 
Regulatory assets and liabilities ........... 0.0.00... 000000000208 — — — (33) 
Acquisitions, dispositions and settlements ............ 0.0.00 c eee eee eee 9 (1) (3,972) 533 
Transfers into (out of) Level 3 2... ketenes (142) (260) — 3 
Balance at: December 31) 2010s... 223i ca tad hae ped eae ee es ee 801 35 17,589 (8,222) 
Gains (losses) included in: 
BAMiNeS. -socccu-aedk oa ei nada e he Ae ak Oe eee na ahead ake — — — (2,035) 
Other comprehensive income ......... 0... cece eee eee ee 5 (13) (2,120) (3) 
Regulatory assets and liabilities ... 0... 0... eee eee eee — — — 144 
ACQUISILIONS: j:05.85 nen ade Le oe ER 4A Sie ee dea eee es 17 — 5,000 (68) 
DISPOSIIONS:: si.4.c:2s3h-4.5.8 dete er edie aedle k Ah aR Re Red oe ei he deen (39) — — — 
Settlements; Net... 2c pa00c ed O94 S48 bed oe dhbnes nase hte bend oieakn ie wade — — — 275 
Transfers into (out of) Level 3 2... . eee enn — — (8,800) 1 
Balance at December 31, 2011 2.0... 0. eee 784 22 11,669 (9,908) 
Gains (losses) included in: 
PIAMMIN GS os facets Audce-4 Guay eeian & Glh a Seah Rea Ie Gs EMG aaa eh ds eaacglav avec d,s — — — 1,873 
Other comprehensive income ........... 0.0 ce eee eee eee eens 5 13 4,081 — 
Regulatory assets and liabilities ... 0.0.0.0... cee eee eee — — — (2) 
DISpOSitIONS: 46-1 ceiwddsidddarendiwd obese eeee gel eliaseianedhed bees (8) — — — 
AST LiL (=) 10 Ce 0 C0 =| So — — — 190 
Transfers outiof Level 3: .:..cccti-0e.5 Soon det wh ei) ahd eke eh wd ewe Meee et (129) — — — 
Balance at December 31, 2012 2... 0... ccc eee $ 652 $ 35 $15,750 $(7,847) 


During 2011, we transferred our investments in GS Preferred Stock and GE Preferred Stock from Level 3 to Level 2 given 
the then pending redemptions of the investments which occurred on April 18, 2011 and October 17, 2011, respectively. On 
September 1, 2011, we acquired preferred stock and common stock warrants of the Bank of America Corporation at an 
aggregate cost of $5 billion. 


Gains and losses included in earnings are included as components of investment gains/losses, derivative gains/losses and 
other revenues, as appropriate and are related to changes in valuations of derivative contracts and settlement transactions. Gains 


and losses included in other comprehensive income are included as components of the net change in unrealized appreciation of 
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(17) Fair value measurements (Continued) 


investments and the reclassification of investment appreciation in earnings, as appropriate in the Consolidated Statements of 
Comprehensive Income. 


Quantitative information as of December 31, 2012, with respect to assets and liabilities measured and carried at fair value 
on a recurring basis with the use of significant unobservable inputs (Level 3) follows (in millions). 


Fair Principal valuation Weighted 
value techniques Unobservable Input Average 


Other investments: 
Preferred stocks ................. $11,860 Discounted cash flow Expected duration 10 years 
Discount for transferability 
restrictions and subordination 97 basis points 


Common stock warrants ........... 3,890 Warrant pricing model Discount for transferability 
and hedging restrictions 19% 
Net derivative liabilities: 
Equity index put options .......... 7,502 Option pricing model Volatility 21% 
Credit default-states/municipalities . . 421 Discounted cash flow Credit spreads 85 basis points 


For certain credit default and other derivative contracts where we could not corroborate that the fair values or the inputs 
were observable in the market, fair values were based on non-binding price indications obtained from third party sources. 
Management reviewed these values relative to the terms of the contracts, the current facts, circumstances and market conditions, 
and concluded they were reasonable. We did not adjust these prices and therefore, they have been excluded from the preceding 
table. 


Our other investments that are carried at fair value consist of a few relatively large private placement transactions and 
include perpetual preferred stocks and common stock warrants. These investments are subject to contractual restrictions on 
transferability and/or provisions that prevent us from economically hedging our investments. In applying discounted estimated 
cash flow techniques in valuing the perpetual preferred stocks, we made assumptions regarding the expected durations of the 
investments, as the issuers may have the right to redeem or convert these investments. We also made estimates regarding the 
impact of subordination, as the preferred stocks have a lower priority in liquidation than the investment grade debt instruments 
of the issuers, which affected the discount rates. In valuing the common stock warrants, we used a warrant valuation model. 
While most of the inputs to the model are observable, we are subject to the aforementioned contractual restrictions. We have 
applied discounts with respect to the contractual restrictions. Increases or decreases to these inputs would result in decreases or 
increases to the fair values. 


Our equity index put option and credit default contracts are not exchange traded and certain contract terms are not standard 
in derivatives markets. For example, we are not required to post collateral under most of our contracts and many contracts have 
long durations, and therefore are illiquid. For these and other reasons, we classified these contracts as Level 3. The methods we 
use to value these contracts are those that we believe market participants would use in determining exchange prices with respect 
to our contracts. 


We value equity index put option contracts based on the Black-Scholes option valuation model. Inputs to this model 
include current index price, contract duration, dividend and interest rate inputs (which include a Berkshire non-performance 
input) which are observable. However, the valuation of long-duration options is inherently subjective, given the lack of 
observable transactions and prices, and acceptable values may be subject to wide ranges. Expected volatility inputs represent 
our expectations after considering the remaining duration of each contract and that the contracts will remain outstanding until 
the expiration dates without offsetting transactions occurring in the interim. Increases or decreases in the volatility inputs will 
produce increases or decreases in the fair values. 


Our state and municipality credit default contract values reflect credit spreads, contract durations, interest rates, bond prices 
and other inputs believed to be used by market participants in estimating fair value. We utilize discounted cash flow valuation 
models, which incorporate the aforementioned inputs as well as our own estimates of credit spreads for states and municipalities 
where there is no observable input. Increases or decreases to the credit spreads will produce increases or decreases in the fair 
values. 
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(18) Common stock 


Changes in Berkshire’s issued and outstanding common stock during the three years ending December 31, 2012 are shown 
in the table below. 


Class A, $5 Par Value Class B, $0.0033 Par Value 
(1,650,000 shares authorized) (3,225,000,000 shares authorized) 
Issued Treasury Outstanding Issued Treasury Outstanding 

Balance at December 31, 2009............ 1,055,281 — 1,055,281 744,701,300 — 744,701,300 
Shares issued in the acquisition of BNSF ... 80,931 —_— 80,931 20,976,621 — 20,976,621 
Conversions of Class A common stock to 

Class B common stock and exercises of 

replacement stock options issued in a 

business acquisition ...............005 (188,752) — (188,752) 285,312,547 — 285,312,547 
Balance at December 31, 2010............ 947,460 _— 947,460 1,050,990,468 — 1,050,990,468 


Shares issued to acquire noncontrolling 

interests of Wesco Financial 

COrpoOratiON oc noc Ra aes Ss cae see — — — 3,253,472 — 3,253,472 
Conversions of Class A common stock to 

Class B common stock and exercises of 

replacement stock options issued in a 


business acquisition ................-- (9,118) — (9,118) 15,401,421 — 15,401,421 
Treasury shares acquired ................ — (98) (98) — (801,985) (801,985) 
Balance at December 31, 2011 ............ 938,342 (98) 938,244 1,069,645,361 (801,985) 1,068,843,376 


Conversions of Class A common stock to 
Class B common stock and exercises of 
replacement stock options issued in a 


business acquisition ..............-4-. (33,814) — (33,814) 53,748,595 — 53,748,595 
Treasury shares acquired ................ — (9,475) (9,475) — (606,499) (606,499) 
Balance at December 31, 2012............ 904,528 (9,573) 894,955 1,123,393,956 (1,408,484) 1,121,985,472 


Each Class A common share is entitled to one vote per share. Class B common stock possesses dividend and distribution 
rights equal to one-fifteen-hundredth (1/1,500) of such rights of Class A common stock. Each Class B common share possesses 
voting rights equivalent to one-ten-thousandth (1/10,000) of the voting rights of a Class A share. Unless otherwise required 
under Delaware General Corporation Law, Class A and Class B common shares vote as a single class. Each share of Class A 
common stock is convertible, at the option of the holder, into 1,500 shares of Class B common stock. Class B common stock is 
not convertible into Class A common stock. On an equivalent Class A common stock basis, there were 1,642,945 shares 
outstanding as of December 31, 2012 and 1,650,806 shares outstanding as of December 31, 2011. In addition to our common 
stock, 1,000,000 shares of preferred stock are authorized, but none are issued and outstanding. 


In September 2011, Berkshire’s Board of Directors (“Berkshire’s Board”) approved a common stock repurchase program 
under which Berkshire may repurchase its Class A and Class B shares at prices no higher than a 10% premium over the book value 
of the shares. In December 2012, Berkshire’s Board amended the repurchase program by raising the price limit to no higher than a 
20% premium over book value. Berkshire may repurchase shares in the open market or through privately negotiated transactions. 
Berkshire’s Board authorization does not specify a maximum number of shares to be repurchased. However, repurchases will not 
be made if they would reduce Berkshire’s consolidated cash equivalent holdings below $20 billion. The repurchase program is 
expected to continue indefinitely and the amount of repurchases will depend entirely upon the level of cash available, the 
attractiveness of investment and business opportunities either at hand or on the horizon, and the degree of discount of the market 
price relative to management’s estimate of intrinsic value. The repurchase program does not obligate Berkshire to repurchase any 
dollar amount or number of Class A or Class B shares. In December 2012, Berkshire repurchased 9,475 Class A shares and 
606,499 Class B shares for approximately $1.3 billion through a privately negotiated transaction and market purchases. 
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(19) Accumulated other comprehensive income 


A summary of the net changes in after-tax accumulated comprehensive income attributable to Berkshire Hathaway 
shareholders’ for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 follows (in millions). 


Prior service 


and actuarial Accumulated 
Unrealized Foreign gains/losses of other 
appreciation of currency defined benefit comprehensive 

investments translation plans Other income 
Balance at December 31, 2009 ....................000. $18,785 $ (30) $ (824) $(138) $17,793 
Other comprehensive income (loss) ..............202005 2,838 (193) (51) 195 2,789 
Transactions with noncontrolling interests ............... 15 (17) 22 (19) 1 
Balance at December 31,2010 ...................0008. 21,638 (240) (853) 38 20,583 
Other comprehensive income (loss) ..............202005 (2,144) (144) (720) 3 (3,005) 
Transactions with noncontrolling interests ............... 132 1 (16) (41) 716 
Balance at December 31, 2011 ....................00.. 19,626 (383) (1,589) — 17,654 
Other comprehensive income (loss) ............0.2-02005 9,647 267 (21) (47) 9,846 
Transactions with noncontrolling interests ............... (19) (4) 9 14 oo 
Balance at December 31,2012 ....................000. $29,254 $(120) $(1,601) $ (33) $27,500 


(20) Pension plans 


Several of our subsidiaries individually sponsor defined benefit pension plans covering certain employees. Benefits under 
the plans are generally based on years of service and compensation, although benefits under certain plans are based on years of 
service and fixed benefit rates. Our subsidiaries make contributions to the plans, generally, to meet regulatory requirements. 
Additional amounts may be contributed on a discretionary basis. 


The components of net periodic pension expense for each of the three years ending December 31, 2012 are as follows 
(in millions). 


2012 2011 2010 


DEEVICE COS ee teedesenese gh taee a. gu eactancg ah tenc alee stan scnegs ei tite puctsecensans dont aidattanataleenatdederat dh puayan bese chat onpedcaemedertan $247 $191 §$ 165 
INtGPeSliCOSt 22 eee Rhee ivd ei daded ede hbase doe doddn b4ad4 Che amie oe ee bead 583 568 543 
Expected return On plan assets ~ s-suy i garcia, seca, ded, dadiss ads dee Soden ce umd ee duds and acaadh Gawi-an’ ube a SG ade ube, Madrele ale (610) (579) (528) 
Other, primarily amortization of actuarial losses 1.1.0.0... . ect een ee 220 102 69 
INGE PENSION EXPENSE: sue a caer eat ee de eee Bae HeEted aa Sede ee eeeae Seba baa aeE $440 $282 §$ 249 


The accumulated benefit obligation is the actuarial present value of benefits earned based on service and compensation 
prior to the valuation date. As of December 31, 2012 and 2011, the accumulated benefit obligation was $12,915 million and 
$11,947 million, respectively. The projected benefit obligation (““PBO”) is the actuarial present value of benefits earned based 
upon service and compensation prior to the valuation date and, if applicable, includes assumptions regarding future 
compensation levels. A reconciliation of the changes in the PBOs for each of the years ending December 31, 2012 and 2011 is 
shown in the table that follows (in millions). 


2012 2011 
Projected benefit obligation, beginning of year ... 2.2... ee cette eet e eens $12,992 $10,598 
DELVICE COSE: 05.o.8sc Se Sch witcdaiawe goe-tea de See Dee-iee a BASS OS BS webbie Se eee dae Sieia baie eee a 247 191 
TTPETESTSCOSE ns lanted Si ce sien tec tes, atece cach, Goud Badges wee cat ean eean usenet koi ana ncend tots Bie reves AMG iaue ee Afters 583 568 
Benefits. paid: wiiic 5054. etd edad panes deta he Gade daeod eed he ewes eee a Gee etl Merealeeead (879) (579) 
BUSINESS ACQUISINIONS 4.4 0.3-680ccicavndioa ub Aye Re ea eae eee eae oh nega g Sede Oo Mae dea Ree ge eee 8 1,017 
Actuarial (gains) or losses and other... 20... 0. ee nee nnn nee nent n teens 1122 1,197 
Projected benefit obligation, end of year 11.0... ieee nett eee e eens $14,073 $12,992 


Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(20) Pension plans (Continued) 


Benefit obligations under qualified U.S. defined benefit pension plans are funded through assets held in trusts. Pension 
obligations under certain non-U.S. plans and non-qualified U.S. plans are unfunded. As of December 31, 2012, PBOs of non- 
qualified U.S. plans and non-U.S. plans which are not funded through assets held in trusts were $1,048 million. A reconciliation 
of the changes in assets of all plans for each of the years ending December 31, 2012 and 2011 is presented in the table that 
follows (in millions). 


2, ga 
Plan‘assets ‘at bepinning Of Year’ «isohs.43 ceow hia sire eo. edie be eS eee betas bag eee ls wee ed oe $ 9,150 $8,246 
Employer contributions 23.544 ccs cesianget nese swe ioee daa eee anes oe ob ees eee aod ewes tied 649 523 
Benehits: pais 14) ccisetichsh ade ps aad atheutd du ba Gnd ene Sy RS Gia eg ee a ere eed hee (879) (579) 
Actual retum:-on, plan assets 2s: sesc05 wade a RW he aR pee REN He CR ae goo Mees HE ee cee tee ne wle sage 1,429 361 
Business ACQUISILIONS 0! b45.2. fide sanmes Paige bee MASS AWN EE oa PESO Med aS # ho eee Wis hed Ga SX 6 632 
QUEER .2.2es.ue ch pats Depedag eke ee Jt beg eh ede aoe aaeas dine Sead Ooo ets Be dh homed Me Sas AN 81 (33) 
Plan: assets: at:end Of Veak «6.3.4.6 .ac.a.dcsice aldasaauecee akon Sep ed 4 igre NPS GHEE ane dpb area a dee Soke $10,436 $9,150 
Fair value measurements for pension assets as of December 31, 2012 and 2011 follow (in millions). 
Significant 
Other Significant 
Observable _ Unobservable 
Total Quoted Prices Inputs Inputs 
ive, oe. ome _ ie. 
December 31, 2012 
Cash and equivalents: s:2-<.os-s:a00stbed vee cia Geant ace tteaatee wae $ 900 $ 345 $ 555 $ — 
Government obligations ........ 00... 0. cece eee eens 899 529 370 — 
Investment funds ....... 0... ccc cece ee eee e ee eee eeteveaee 2,069 413 1,650 
Corporate debt obligations ...... 00... 0.0.2 eee eee 689 86 603 —_— 
Equity SCCUNMUES 2.05 sdscc Se manne ba ee Bea be Oe eet 5,444 5,211 233 — 
OUNCE as ctle isto sak eb icesd eae ed Spa, eeagcbcg aanetn day Sata pear detoadan Rp arab sec blatabodapslaeld 435 12 97 326 
$10,436 $6,596 $3,508 $332 
December 31, 2011 
Cashand €quival ents: ~ sccccsi.5sc)e.acncpiapeaalppante dade, evrdands acd bobia aabsaee laren. oetalecy $ 830 $ 797 $33 $ — 
Government obligations ........ 0.00... cece eee eee eee 915 534 380 1 
Investment funds ....... 0... ccc cece eee eee eee eee e ete v ence 1,872 402 1,465 
Corporate debt obligations ...... 00.0... 0.2 ee eee eee 1,180 95 1,085 — 
EQUILY SCCUNLILES: aie: snseeed pega: een bess dau treba dea St antvach des asa iecedo ataanngrehaean’ 3,618 3,432 186 — 
QUE! ict ect ett adlasid tein qedtdedde eet dg poised he dae en 135 37 314 384 
$ 9,150 $5,297 $3,463 $390 


Refer to Note 17 for a discussion of the three levels in the hierarchy of fair values. Pension assets measured at fair value 
with significant unobservable inputs (Level 3) for the years ending December 31, 2012 and 2011 consisted primarily of real 
estate and limited partnership interests. Pension plan assets are generally invested with the long-term objective of earning 
amounts sufficient to cover expected benefit obligations, while assuming a prudent level of risk. Allocations may change as a 
result of changing market conditions and investment opportunities. The expected rates of return on plan assets reflect subjective 
assessments of expected invested asset returns over a period of several years. Generally, past investment returns are not given 
significant consideration when establishing assumptions for expected long-term rates of returns on plan assets. Actual 
experience will differ from the assumed rates. 


Benefits payments expected over the next ten years are as follows (in millions): 2013 — $704; 2014 — $708; 2015 — $719; 


2016 — $701; 2017 — $750; and 2018 to 2022 — $3,877. Sponsoring subsidiaries expect to contribute $377 million to defined 
benefit pension plans in 2013. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(20) Pension plans (Continued) 


The net funded status of the defined benefit pension plans is summarized in the table that follows (in millions). 


December 31, 
2012 2011 


Amounts recognized in the Consolidated Balance Sheets: 
Accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities .... 0.2... ete eee $3,441 $3,686 
Losses and loss adjustment expenses ... 0.0... 2. ee een ene e ene nes 256 214 
CUMS ASSOUS: Paci cect ar os covet oe gente c tne Pease ee taste ahmed Shah de ee snten ee testes Pe atacheceey eereds Sch esouis a encase eae gate ea sacees (60) (58) 


$3,637 $3,842 


A reconciliation of the pre-tax accumulated other comprehensive income (loss) related to defined benefit pension plans for 
each of the two years ending December 31, 2012 follows (in millions). We estimate that $221 million of the balance at 
December 31, 2012 will be included in pension expense in 2013. 


2012 2011 
Balance at beginning of year ...4.52.0u.eack eda a4 pane es. Rowe SURE Gea ORE Eee Rad | $(2,521) $(1,395) 
Amount included in net periodic pension expense .... 2.0... eee eee ee 130 76 
Gains (losses) current period and other .... 20... 0. cece teen eee eens (125) (1,202) 
Balanceatiend Of year cc0!a:A3.5.5 2k sa ga rand agi deaencgcd d armealav ee: a. dag at desquade's sitar a lb dobud ins eae Soares Bea. Goel e.c.Gnanele $(2,516) $(2,521) 


Weighted average interest rate assumptions used in determining projected benefit obligations and net periodic pension 
expense were as follows. 


2012 2011 
Applicable to pension benefit obligations: 
DISCOUDE Tales. cuind caer ds seed oe hae Lee CLA eater Reed ead Merb ahaa abe Seee wa bs 4.0% 4.6% 
Expected long-term rate of return on plan assets 1.0... 0... ccc ccc eene nent teens 6.6 6.9 
Rate of compensation INCreaSe' s..34 e266 eee eke tasted Ghee beter w thane ded dod odode 3.6 3.7 
Discount rate applicable to pension expense ...... 00... . eee ene eens 45 5.3 


Several of our subsidiaries also sponsor defined contribution retirement plans, such as 401(k) or profit sharing plans. 
Employee contributions to the plans are subject to regulatory limitations and the specific plan provisions. Several of the plans 
provide that the subsidiary match these contributions up to levels specified in the plans and provide for additional discretionary 
contributions as determined by management. Employer contributions expensed with respect to these plans were $637 million, 
$572 million and $567 million for the years ending December 31, 2012, 2011 and 2010, respectively. 


(21) Contingencies and Commitments 


We are parties in a variety of legal actions arising out of the normal course of business. In particular, such legal actions 
affect our insurance and reinsurance businesses. Such litigation generally seeks to establish liability directly through insurance 
contracts or indirectly through reinsurance contracts issued by Berkshire subsidiaries. Plaintiffs occasionally seek punitive or 
exemplary damages. We do not believe that such normal and routine litigation will have a material effect on our financial 
condition or results of operations. Berkshire and certain of its subsidiaries are also involved in other kinds of legal actions, some 
of which assert or may assert claims or seek to impose fines and penalties. We believe that any liability that may arise as a result 
of other pending legal actions will not have a material effect on our consolidated financial condition or results of operations. 


On February 13, 2013, Berkshire and an affiliate of the global investment firm 3G Capital (“3G”), through a newly formed 
holding company (“Holdco”) entered into a definitive merger agreement to acquire H.J. Heinz Company (“Heinz”). Under the 
terms of the agreement, Heinz shareholders will receive $72.50 in cash for each outstanding share of common stock 
(approximately $23.25 billion in the aggregate.) Berkshire and 3G have committed to make equity investments in Holdco, 
which together with debt financing to be obtained by Holdco will be used to acquire Heinz. Berkshire’s commitment is for the 
purchase of $4.12 billion of Holdco common stock and $8 billion of its preferred stock that will pay a 9% dividend. 3G has 
committed to purchase $4.12 billion of Holdco common stock. Berkshire and 3G will each possess a 50% voting interest in 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(21) Contingencies and Commitments (Continued) 


Holdco and following the acquisition, a 50% voting interest in Heinz. The acquisition is subject to approval by Heinz 
shareholders, receipt of regulatory approvals and other customary closing conditions, and is expected to close in the third 
quarter of 2013. 


Heinz Company is one of the world’s leading marketers and producers of healthy, convenient and affordable foods 
specializing in ketchup, sauces, meals, soups, snacks and infant nutrition. Heinz is a global family of leading branded products, 
including Heinz® Ketchup, sauces, soups, beans, pasta and infant foods (representing over one third of Heinz’s total sales), Ore- 
Ida® potato products, Weight Watchers® Smart Ones® entrées, T.G.I. Friday’s® snacks, and Plasmon infant nutrition. 


We lease certain manufacturing, warehouse, retail and office facilities as well as certain equipment. Rent expense for all 
operating leases was $1,401 million in 2012, $1,288 million in 2011 and $1,204 million in 2010. Future minimum rental 
payments for operating leases having initial or remaining non-cancelable terms in excess of one year are as follows. Amounts 
are in millions. 


After 
2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2017 Total 
$1,186 $1,060 $930 $841 $716 $3,894 $8,627 


Our subsidiaries regularly make commitments in the ordinary course of business to purchase goods and services used in 
their businesses. The most significant of these commitments relate to our railroad, utilities and energy and fractional aircraft 
ownership businesses. As of December 31, 2012, future purchase commitments under all subsidiary arrangements are expected 
to be paid as follows: $13.1 billion in 2013, $5.4 billion in 2014, $4.1 billion in 2015, $3.0 billion in 2016, $2.5 billion in 2017 
and $10.6 billion after 2017. 


Pursuant to the terms of our Marmon acquisition agreement we are required to acquire substantially all remaining Marmon 
noncontrolling interests in March 2014. The consideration to be paid will be contingent upon future operating results of 
Marmon. Pursuant to the terms of shareholder agreements with noncontrolling shareholders in certain of our other less than 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, we may be obligated to acquire their equity ownership interests. If we acquired all outstanding 
noncontrolling interests, including Marmon, as of December 31, 2012, we estimate the cost would have been approximately 
$6 billion. However, the timing and the amount of any such future payments that might be required are contingent on future 
actions of the noncontrolling owners and/or future operating results of the related subsidiaries. 


Berkshire has a 50% interest in a joint venture, Berkadia Commercial Mortgage (“Berkadia’”’), with Leucadia National 
Corporation (“Leucadia”) having the other 50% interest. Berkadia is a servicer of commercial real estate loans in the U.S., 
performing primary, master and special servicing functions for U.S. government agency programs, commercial mortgage- 
backed securities transactions, banks, insurance companies and other financial institutions. A significant source of funding for 
Berkadia’s operations is through the issuance of commercial paper. Repayment of the commercial paper is supported by a $2.5 
billion surety policy issued by a Berkshire insurance subsidiary. Leucadia has agreed to indemnify Berkshire for one-half of any 
losses incurred under the policy. As of December 31, 2012, the aggregate amount of commercial paper outstanding was $2.47 
billion. 
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(22) Business segment data 


Our reportable business segments are organized in a manner that reflects how management views those business activities. 
Certain businesses have been grouped together for segment reporting based upon similar products or product lines, marketing, 
selling and distribution characteristics, even though those business units are operated under separate local management. 


The tabular information that follows shows data of reportable segments reconciled to amounts reflected in our 
Consolidated Financial Statements. Intersegment transactions are not eliminated in instances where management considers those 
transactions in assessing the results of the respective segments. Furthermore, our management does not consider investment and 
derivative gains/losses or amortization of purchase accounting adjustments related to Berkshire’s acquisition in assessing the 
performance of reporting units. Collectively, these items are included in reconciliations of segment amounts to consolidated 


amounts. 


Business Identity 


GEICO 

General Re 

Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group 
Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group 
BNSF 


Clayton Homes, XTRA, CORT and other financial services 
(“Finance and financial products’’) 


Marmon 


McLane Company 


MidAmerican 
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Business Activity 


Underwriting private passenger automobile insurance mainly 
by direct response methods 


Underwriting excess-of-loss, quota-share and facultative 
reinsurance worldwide 


Underwriting excess-of-loss and quota-share reinsurance for 
insurers and reinsurers 


Underwriting multiple lines of property and casualty 
insurance policies for primarily commercial accounts 


Operates one of the largest railroad systems in North 
America 


Proprietary investing, manufactured housing and related 
consumer financing, transportation equipment leasing and 
furniture leasing 


An association of approximately 150 manufacturing and 
service businesses that operate within 11 diverse business 
sectors 


Wholesale distribution of groceries and non-food items 


Regulated electric and gas utility, including power 
generation and distribution activities in the U.S. and 
internationally; domestic real estate brokerage 


Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(22) Business segment data (Continued) 


Other businesses not specifically identified with reportable business segments consist of a large, diverse group of 
manufacturing, service and retailing businesses. A disaggregation of our consolidated data for each of the three most recent years is 
presented in the tables which follow on this and the following two pages (in millions). 


Revenues Earnings before income taxes 
2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 
Operating Businesses: 
Insurance group: 
Underwriting: 
GEICO oi osc ieh Metoteide aaa bbe eee $ 16,740 $ 15,363 $ 14,283 $ 680 $ 576 $ 1,117 
General RO cs.c sce du cet ties. aioe eng Ne nals eee 5,870 5,816 5,693 355 144 452 
Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group ........ 9,672 9,147 9,076 304 (714) 176 
Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group ............ 2,263 1,749 1,697 286 242 268 
Investment income .......... 0... cece 4,474 4,746 5,186 4,454 4,725 5,145 
Total insurance group ...... 0.0... eee eee eee eee 39,019 36,821 35,935 6,079 4,973 7,158 
BINS Eo pega pat eden ele esis ane ne ee gerne nes 20,835 19,548 15,059 5,377 4,741 3,611 
Finance and financial products ............... 000.000 ee 4,110 4,014 4,264 848 774 689 
IMarmOn 4.4 2's eB bbe ee ea oe whe ee ed ee 7,171 6,925 5,967 1,137 992 813 
McLane Company’ 24.0 big 40 1645 cgaitee sd goles es gains 37,437 33,279 32,687 403 370 369 
MIdAMENCAD, i cise des eeu pads eee See eee aera 11,747 11,291 11,305 1,644 1,659 1,539 
Other businesses @ ... 0... 0... cece eee eae 38,647 32,202 27,956 4,591 3,675 3,092 


158,966 144,080 133,173 20,079 17,184 = 17,271 


Reconciliation of segments to consolidated amount: 


Investment and derivative gains/losses .............. 3,425 (830) 2,346 3,425 (830) 2,346 
Interest expense, not allocated to segments .......... — — — (271) (221) (208) 
Eliminations and other .......... 0.000000 eee e eee 72 438 666 (997) (819) (358) 


$162,463 $143,688 $136,185 $22,236 $15,314 $19,051 


“) From acquisition date of February 12, 2010. 
®@) Includes Lubrizol from the acquisition date of September 16, 2011. 


Capital expenditures Depreciation of tangible assets 
2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 
Operating Businesses: 
INSUPANCE SLOUP ie ce eee gd Meet Ge dee nal oe eee $ 61 $ 40 $ 40 $ 57 $ 56 $ 66 
IBINSE 8. 5 2 coi ncauactng ia, Sieeais aiditeprornde Bees toe Rye aueda asec de 3,548 3,325 1,829 1,573 1,480 1,221 
Finance and financial products ...................0005. 367 331 233 184 180 204 
IM AEIMION 5 i5:6te°3 nave degeal estedeg, absaes spracdnd Bie oeeraudg aterm are seiadg aed 817 514 307 479 484 507 
McLane: Company’... icscbeeite eee ete eetoieneges 225 188 166 149 129 129 
IMGGAMOCMCAD: og ciesie ace inetd Quaseea tes a abide hee ooce dood 3,380 2,684 2,593 1,440 1,333 1,262 
Other businesses @ .. 0... . cece eee eee W377 1,109 812 1,264 1,021 890 


$9,775 $8,191 $5,980 $5,146 $4,683 $4,279 


() From acquisition date of February 12, 2010. 
) Includes Lubrizol from the acquisition date of September 16, 2011. 
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(22) Business segment data (Continued) 


Goodwill Identifiable assets 
at year-end at year-end 
2012 2011 2012 2011 2010 

Operating Businesses: 
Insurance group: 

GEICO fico ea eb dk Ss re ak een ba Gees bade Eine $ 1,372 $ 1,372 $ 30,986 $ 27,253 $ 25,631 

GONETAlURE?: 5 jiereetey ace: a beh ha Meee ide beh onary Ace oto tea, Hk 13,532 13,532 30,477 28,442 29,196 

Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance and Primary Groups .......... 607 607 118,819 104,913 104,383 
‘LOtal. nSUranCe-STOUP 500262 eae ween Hea de pete ke wed awe es 15,511 15,511 180,282 160,608 159,210 
MEIN Be os eeseesca ated seasateode ote eeceectsas even sete deat tetah Sacco Pave ene dees sntts as Bees 14,836 14,803 56,839 55,282 53,476 
Finance and financial products ......... 0.0.0. e eee eee eee 1,036 1,032 24,412 23,919 24,692 
Marmon ..... 0... 0. een een tent ene eens 814 727 11,230 10,597 10,047 
McLane Company: is. .c0c0c0..0e geese see bed dae enews ies 705 155 5,090 4,107 4,018 
Mid AMEN Cams, os Social dis bk eek araheeegs Ae aaa ar ORG gs Aha is, Bad Ghd ie a ante 5,377 5,253 46,856 42,039 40,045 
Other businesses * sssccs 6 eed Be twdy ead sateen eats ae 16,244 15,732 36,875 34,994 24,144 


$54,523 $53,213 361,584 331,546 315,632 


Reconciliation of segments to consolidated amount: 
Corporate and other ........ 0.0... cece eee eee ee 11,345 7,888 7,591 
Goodwill... 0.0... cect eee e eee eens 54,523 53,213 49,006 


$427,452 $392,647 $372,229 


* Includes Lubrizol, acquired in 2011. 


Insurance premiums written by geographic region (based upon the domicile of the insured or reinsured) are summarized 
below. Dollars are in millions. 


Property/Casualty Life/Health 
2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 
mite d States: cnc: icu gcgeeiacesse ve dete scabs ae bb Bs dea ow dead ard ees Sie aL web ae ae $23,186 $22,253 $21,539 $3,504 $3,100 $3,210 
Western Hurope «2.05334. 40.0066 Cow sa bea esas SENSE Las 4,387 4,495 3,377 1,114 880 945 
All other... 0.0... ccc cc ee cece eee eee cates eter eace 2,319 1,089 918 1,217 1,090 927 


$29,892 $27,837 $25,834 $5,835 $5,070 $5,082 


In 2012, 2011 and 2010, premiums written and earned attributable to Western Europe were primarily in the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Switzerland and Luxembourg. In 2012, 2011 and 2010, property/casualty insurance premiums 
earned included approximately $3.4 billion, $2.9 billion and $2.4 billion, respectively, from Swiss Reinsurance Company Ltd. 
and its affiliates. Life/health insurance premiums written and earned in the United States included approximately $1.5 billion in 
2012 and 2011 and $2.1 billion in 2010 from a single contract with Swiss Re Life & Health America Inc., an affiliate of Swiss 
Reinsurance Company Ltd. 


Consolidated sales and service revenues in 2012, 2011 and 2010 were $83.3 billion, $72.8 billion and $67.2 billion, 
respectively. Approximately 84% of such amounts in 2012 were in the United States compared with approximately 86% in 2011 
and 88% in 2010. The remainder of sales and service revenues were primarily in Europe and Canada. In each of the three years 
ending December 31, 2012, consolidated sales and service revenues included approximately $12 billion of sales to Wal-Mart 
Stores, Inc., which were primarily related to McLane’s wholesale distribution business. 


Approximately 96% of our revenues in 2012 and 2011 from railroad, utilities and energy businesses were in the United 
States versus 97% in 2010. In each year, most of the remainder was attributed to the United Kingdom. At December 31, 2012, 
91% of our consolidated net property, plant and equipment was located in the United States with the remainder primarily in 
Europe and Canada. 
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Premiums written and earned by the property/casualty and life/health insurance businesses are summarized below 
(in millions). 


Property/Casualty Life/Health 
2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 


Premiums Written: 


WO CU. eae aes. ohne Sot hese ok east, Eee ee bits Sees dst tate ete aoe Sct $20,796 $18,512 $17,128 $ 554 $ 67 $ 3 
JASSUIMCGs oho occ gucoc essaten ean beeen Bae bash aeesay sehen 9,668 9,867 9,171 5,391 5,133 5,203 
Ceded 


sak plese ee eane deg ten ptiensnn none cide dace reeanwens (572) (542) += (465) += (110)_—s (130) _~—s (124) 
$29,892 $27,837 $25,834 $5,835 $5,070 $5,082 


TOE caer dc deh ineairehodnek ueadora a tew wddonw acer $20,204 $18,038 $16,932 $ 554 $ 67 $ 3 
Assumed .......0.ccecceceeceeceuceueceeceuteuvenees 9,142 9,523 9,266 5,356 5,099 5,208 
Ue ce tistin cs aornae anand Wattoauhuaewiess ounnius es (600) (522) += (536) += (111) (130) _~—s (124) 


$28,746 $27,039 $25,662 $5,799 $5,036 $5,087 


(23) Quarterly data 


A summary of revenues and earnings by quarter for each of the last two years is presented in the following table. This 
information is unaudited. Dollars are in millions, except per share amounts. 


1st Qnd 3rd 4th 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
2012 
IRGVONUES. cso sa.gecv theca dead ne ee RoE Rake Sip elas RG EARS Gace Hes $38,147 $38,546 $41,050 $44,720 
Net earnings attributable to Berkshire * ...... 0.0.0... eee eee eee 3,245 3,108 3,920 4,551 
Net earnings attributable to Berkshire per equivalent Class A common share ........ 1,966 1,882 2,373 2,757 
2011 
REVENUES ye, bce Shae tare aianay ss ei aetenee tech ate eeese ynteaec ace en og) Sua eigen Eee eaieie oes $33,720 $38,274 $33,739 $37,955 
Net earnings attributable to Berkshire * .... 0.0.0.0... cece eee ene 1,511 3,417 2,278 3,048 
Net earnings attributable to Berkshire per equivalent Class A common share ........ 917 2,072 1,380 1,846 


* Includes realized investment gains/losses, other-than-temporary impairment losses on investments and derivative gains/ 


losses. Derivative gains/losses include significant amounts related to non-cash changes in the fair value of long-term 
contracts arising from short-term changes in equity prices, interest rates and foreign currency rates, among other factors. 
After-tax investment and derivative gains/losses for the periods presented above are as follows (in millions): 


1st Qnd 3rd 4th 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Investment and derivative gains/losses —2012 6.0... 0.0 c tte ae $580 $(612) $ 521 $1,738 


Investment and derivative gains/losses — 2011 


gic bah tasess idee andisapstces (82) 713 (1,534) 382 
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Results of Operations 


Net earnings attributable to Berkshire Hathaway shareholders for each of the past three years are disaggregated in the table 
that follows. Amounts are after deducting income taxes and exclude earnings attributable to noncontrolling interests. Amounts 
are in millions. 


2012 2011 2010 

Tnstivance = UnderwittinS «i.30.5.4.2.04.68 2 sears twa eta Gas a a Bee wee gee be e's $ 1,046 $ 154 $ 1,301 
Insurance — investment INCOME ....... ee een tenn e een teens 3,397 3,555 3,860 
RAG AG: «sis acai wader bttenkee bes ear enk Gees dated Sabah ne daedtanneh yaw ahead 3,372 2,972 2,235) 
Witlities:and Cnerey:. ec. .sscace gusiced siscdh dae wey idea t Seb a kne ublig Gavpldvalecdaes S283. G BUR w ae Seale Glebe a 1,323 1,204 1,131 
Manufacturing, service and retailing .... 0.0... ect tenet eee eae 3,699 3,0392 2,462 
Finance:and financial products, 12.4: ssis)a5.5 susie. c aged! acg a pega puseaach aug, were auaraibcpauaceetalela, dale dstaacens 557 516 441 
ONDER 55. acs ded ak eh ddihteece haw ited ated eta Nach otro Bebb 4d od ed a anon aaa (797) (665) (337) 
Investment and derivative gains/losseS .... 0.0... cece eect ene e eee 2,227 (521) 1,874 

Net earnings attributable to Berkshire Hathaway shareholders ....................005- $14,824 $10,254 $12,967 


“ — Includes earnings of BNSF from February 12. 


(2) Includes earnings of Lubrizol from September 16. 


Through our subsidiaries, we engage in a number of diverse business activities. Our operating businesses are managed on 
an unusually decentralized basis. There are essentially no centralized or integrated business functions (such as sales, marketing, 
purchasing, legal or human resources) and there is minimal involvement by our corporate headquarters in the day-to-day 
business activities of the operating businesses. Our senior corporate management team participates in and is ultimately 
responsible for significant capital allocation decisions, investment activities and the selection of the Chief Executive to head 
each of the operating businesses. It also is responsible for establishing and monitoring Berkshire’s corporate governance efforts, 
including, but not limited to, communicating the appropriate “tone at the top” messages to its employees and associates, 
monitoring governance efforts, including those at the operating businesses, and participating in the resolution of governance- 
related issues as needed. The business segment data (Note 22 to the Consolidated Financial Statements) should be read in 
conjunction with this discussion. 


Insurance underwriting results in 2012 included after-tax losses of approximately $725 million from Hurricane Sandy. In 
2011 and 2010, underwriting results included after-tax losses of approximately $1.7 billion and $600 million, respectively, from 
catastrophe events occurring in those years. Our railroad and utilities and energy businesses continued to generate significant 
earnings in 2012. Earnings from our manufacturing, service and retailing businesses in 2012 increased significantly over 2011 
due primarily to the acquisition of The Lubrizol Corporation (“Lubrizol”’), which was completed on September 16, 2011. 
Excluding the impact of Lubrizol, earnings from our manufacturing, service and retailing businesses were mixed, reflecting 
significant improvements in our carpet business, modest improvements in our other building products businesses in the U.S., 
and earnings declines in several foreign markets of our manufacturing and service operations. 


In 2012, after-tax investment and derivative gains were approximately $2.2 billion, which included reductions in estimated 
liabilities under equity index put option contracts, settlements and expirations of credit default contracts and net gains from 
investment disposals. In 2011, after-tax investment and derivative losses were $521 million, reflecting after-tax losses of $1.2 
billion related to increases in liabilities under our equity index put option contracts and other-than-temporary impairment 
(“OTTI’) losses of $590 million related to certain equity and fixed maturity securities, partially offset by after-tax investment 
gains of $1.2 billion from the redemptions of our Goldman Sachs and General Electric Preferred Stock investments. In 2010, 
after-tax investment and derivative gains were $1,874 million, and included a one-time holding gain of $979 million related to 
our acquisition of BNSF, net gains from the dispositions of investments and net gains from derivative contracts, partially offset 
by OTTI losses recorded with respect to certain fixed maturity and equity securities. We believe that investment gains/losses are 
often meaningless in terms of understanding our reported results or evaluating our economic performance. The timing and 
magnitude of investment and derivative gains and losses has caused and will likely continue to cause significant volatility in our 
periodic earnings. 
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We engage in both primary insurance and reinsurance of property/casualty, life and health risks. In primary insurance 
activities, we assume defined portions of the risks of loss from persons or organizations that are directly subject to the risks. In 
reinsurance activities, we assume defined portions of similar or dissimilar risks that other insurers or reinsurers have subjected 
themselves to in their own insuring activities. Our insurance and reinsurance businesses are: (1) GEICO, (2) General Re, 
(3) Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group (“BHRG’’) and (4) Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group. 


Our management views insurance businesses as possessing two distinct operations — underwriting and investing. 
Underwriting decisions are the responsibility of the unit managers; investing decisions, with limited exceptions, are the 
responsibility of Berkshire’s Chairman and CEO, Warren E. Buffett. Accordingly, we evaluate performance of underwriting 
operations without any allocation of investment income. 


The timing and amount of catastrophe losses can produce significant volatility in our periodic underwriting results. In 
2012, we recorded aggregate pre-tax losses of approximately $1.1 billion attributable to Hurricane Sandy. In 2011, we recorded 
pre-tax losses of approximately $2.6 billion, arising primarily from the earthquakes in Japan and New Zealand in the first 
quarter, as well as weather related events in the Pacific Rim and the U.S. 


Our periodic underwriting results are regularly affected by changes in estimates for unpaid losses and loss adjustment 
expenses, including amounts established for occurrences in prior years. In 2011, we reduced estimated liabilities related to 
certain retroactive reinsurance contracts which resulted in an increase in pre-tax underwriting earnings of approximately $875 
million. These reductions were primarily due to lower than expected loss experience of one ceding company. Actual claim 
settlements and revised loss estimates will develop over time, which will likely differ from the liability estimates recorded as of 
year-end (approximately $64 billion). Accordingly, the unpaid loss estimates recorded as of December 31, 2012 may develop 
upward or downward in future periods with a corresponding decrease or increase, respectively, to pre-tax earnings. 


Our periodic underwriting results may also include significant foreign currency transaction gains and losses arising from 
the changes in the valuation of certain non-U.S. Dollar denominated reinsurance liabilities of our U.S. based subsidiaries as a 
result of foreign currency exchange rate fluctuations. In recent years, currency exchange rates have been volatile and the 
resulting impact on our underwriting earnings has been significant. 


A key marketing strategy followed by all of our insurance businesses is the maintenance of extraordinary capital strength. 
Statutory surplus of our insurance businesses was approximately $106 billion at December 31, 2012. This superior capital 
strength creates opportunities, especially with respect to reinsurance activities, to negotiate and enter into insurance and 
reinsurance contracts specially designed to meet the unique needs of insurance and reinsurance buyers. 


Underwriting results from our insurance businesses are summarized below. Amounts are in millions. 


2012 2011 2010 


Underwriting gain (loss) attributable to: 


GEICO! 35. c03e32 gas ce aed pie eet iis tito eats Pea ede ele mee Ag eee ed $ 680 $576 $1,117 
General Re ax.d 11.84 oe doalg Lenen ae teded-e See dee bth De Oe Y Hay SR eee ORE Be eee ies 355 144 452 
Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group .... 1.0.2.0... eee ee eee ee 304 = (714) 176 
Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group ........ 2.0.0... cece cece eee 286 242 268 
Pre-tax Underwritn? GaN 6d eee aiwee ee sek Wee nese ede wad See bb new eae 1,625 248 =2,013 
Income taxes and noncontrolling interests... 0.0... 2. cece eee ee 579 94 712 
Net underwriting ain... 6. ec bad eee a eee eek be eee eed enean esa dees eee oes $1,046 $154 $1,301 
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Through GEICO, we primarily write private passenger automobile insurance, offering coverages to insureds in all 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. GEICO’s policies are marketed mainly by direct response methods in which customers apply for 
coverage directly to the company via the Internet or over the telephone. This is a significant element in our strategy to be a low- 
cost auto insurer. In addition, we strive to provide excellent service to customers, with the goal of establishing long-term 
customer relationships. GEICO’s underwriting results are summarized below. Dollars are in millions. 


2012 2011 2010 
Amount % Amount % Amount % 
PremiiMS WIttenh . 2.4.84 bees chee ade ee Gs we SE pou Rea eae Bao $17,129 $15,664 $14,494 
Premiums earned ....... 0.0... eee eee eee e eee $16,740 100.0 $15,363 100.0 $14,283 100.0 
Losses and loss adjustment expenses ........ 0.0.00. ce eee eee eens 12,700 75.9 12,013 78.2 10,631 74.4 
Wnderwriting EXPENSES: ssasaieacs since a dean e aed Ra deewadndee sean ae Re 3,360 20.0 2,774 18.1 2,535 17.8 
Total losses and expenses ...... 0.0.0. cece eee eee eens 16,060 95.9 14,787 96.3 13,166 92.2 
Pre-tax underwriting gain ..... 0.0... cece teens $ 680 $ 576 $ 1,117 


Premiums earned in 2012 were approximately $16.7 billion, an increase of $1,377 million (9.0%) over 2011. The growth in 
premiums earned for voluntary auto was 9.0% as a result of a 6.5% increase in policies-in-force and an increase in average 
premium per policy over the past twelve months. Voluntary auto new business sales in 2012 increased slightly compared with 
2011. Voluntary auto policies-in-force at December 31, 2012 were approximately 704,000 greater than at December 31, 2011. 


Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred in 2012 were $12.7 billion, an increase of $687 million (5.7%) over 2011. 
Our loss ratio (the ratio of losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred to premiums earned) was 75.9% in 2012 and 78.2% in 
2011. We incurred losses (net of estimated salvage) of $490 million from Hurricane Sandy in the fourth quarter of 2012. For the 
year, catastrophe losses were $638 million (3.8 loss ratio points) in 2012 compared to $252 million (1.6 loss ratio points) in 
2011. Our loss ratio declined in 2012 as compared to 2011. Claims frequencies for property damage and collision coverages 
were down about one percent, comprehensive coverage frequencies were down about ten percent, excluding Hurricane Sandy, 
and frequencies for bodily injury coverages were relatively unchanged. In 2012, frequencies were lower in the second half of the 
year than they were in the first half. Physical damage severities increased in the two to four percent range and bodily injury 
severities increased in the one to three percent range from 2011. 


Underwriting expenses incurred in 2012 increased $586 million (21.1%) compared with 2011. The increase was primarily 
the result of a change in U.S. GAAP concerning deferred policy acquisition costs (“DPAC”). DPAC represents the underwriting 
costs that are eligible to be capitalized and expensed as premiums are earned over the policy period. Upon adoption of the new 
accounting standard as of January 1, 2012, GEICO ceased deferring a large portion of its advertising costs. The new accounting 
standard was adopted on a prospective basis and as a result, DPAC recorded as of December 31, 2011 was amortized to expense 
over the remainder of the related policy periods in 2012. Policy acquisition costs related to policies written and renewed after 
December 31, 2011 are being deferred at lower levels than in the past. The new accounting standard for DPAC does not impact 
the cash basis periodic underwriting costs or our assessment of GEICO’s underwriting performance. However, the new 
accounting standard accelerates the timing of when certain underwriting costs are recognized in earnings. We estimate that 
GEICO’s underwriting expenses in 2012 would have been about $410 million less had we computed DPAC under the prior 
accounting standard and that, as a result, GEICO’s expense ratio (the ratio of underwriting expenses to premiums earned) in 
2012 would have been less than in 2011. 


Premiums earned in 2011 increased $1,080 million (7.6%) over 2010. Voluntary auto policies-in-force increased 
approximately 7.0% as compared to 2010. The increase in policies-in-force in 2011 reflected an increase of 9.4% in voluntary 
auto new business sales. Voluntary auto policies-in-force at December 31, 2011 were approximately 709,000 greater than at 
December 31, 2010. 


Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred in 2011 increased $1,382 million (13.0%) as compared to 2010, increasing at 
a greater rate than premiums earned. As a result, the loss ratio increased from 74.4% in 2010 to 78.2% in 2011. The increase in 
the loss ratio in 2011 was primarily due to higher average injury and physical damage severities estimates and increased 
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catastrophe losses incurred. In 2011, bodily injury severities estimates generally increased in the three to six percent range over 
2010, while physical damage severities increased in the three to five percent range. In 2011, catastrophe losses were $252 million 
compared with $109 million in 2010. In 2011, underwriting expenses increased $239 million (9.4%) over 2010. The increase 
reflected additional advertising and increased payroll costs related to generating new business and servicing existing business. 


General Re 


Through General Re, we conduct a reinsurance business offering property and casualty and life and health coverages to 
clients worldwide. We write property and casualty reinsurance in North America on a direct basis through General Reinsurance 
Corporation and internationally through Germany-based General Reinsurance AG and other wholly-owned affiliates. Property 
and casualty reinsurance is also written through brokers with respect to Faraday in London. Life and health reinsurance is 
written in North America through General Re Life Corporation and internationally through General Reinsurance AG. General 
Re strives to generate underwriting profits in essentially all of its product lines. Our management does not evaluate underwriting 
performance based upon market share and our underwriters are instructed to reject inadequately priced risks. General Re’s 
underwriting results are summarized in the following table. Amounts are in millions. 


Premiums written Premiums earned Pre-tax underwriting gain 

2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 

Property/casualty ....... 0.00. cece ee eee eee $2,982 $2,910 $2,923 $2,904 $2,941 $2,979 $399 $ 7 $289 
Life/heéaltlh 5s iic26ot cea aw eae e eace eee Leads 3,002. 2,909 2,709 2,966 2,875 2,714 (44) 137 163 


$5,984 $5,819 $5,632 $5,870 $5,816 $5,693 $355 $144 $452 


Property/casualty 


Property/casualty premiums written in 2012 increased $72 million (2.5%), while premiums earned declined $37 million 
(1.3%) from 2011. Excluding the effects of foreign currency exchange rate changes, premiums written increased $158 million 
(5.4%) compared to 2011, which reflected increased volume in most of our major markets around the globe. Before the effects of 
currency exchange, premiums earned in 2012 increased $61 million (2.1%) over 2011, which was primarily attributable to an increase 
in European property treaty business. Price competition in most property and casualty lines persists and the volume of business written 
in recent years has been less than our capacity. Our underwriters continue to exercise discipline by not accepting offers to write 
business where prices are deemed inadequate. We remain prepared to increase premium volumes should market conditions improve. 


Property/casualty operations produced net underwriting gains of $399 million in 2012 which consisted of $352 million of 
gains from our property business and $47 million of gains from casualty/workers’ compensation business. Our property results 
included $266 million of catastrophe losses primarily attributable to Hurricane Sandy, the earthquake in Northern Italy and 
various tornadoes in the Midwest. The timing and magnitude of catastrophe and large individual losses has produced and is 
expected to continue to produce significant volatility in periodic underwriting results. The underwriting gains from casualty/ 
workers’ compensation business included favorable run-off of prior years’ business, offset in part by $105 million of recurring 
accretion of discounted workers’ compensation liabilities and deferred charge amortization on retroactive reinsurance contracts 
written many years ago. 


Premiums written in 2011 were relatively unchanged from 2010, while premiums earned in 2011 declined $38 million 
(1.3%) from 2010. Excluding the effects of foreign currency exchange rate changes, premiums written and earned in 2011 
declined $94 million (3.2%) and $132 million (4.4%), respectively, compared with 2010. The declines reflected lower premium 
volume in North American property treaty business, substantially offset by higher premiums in European property lines and 
broker market motor liability business. 


Underwriting gains were $7 million in 2011 and consisted of a net underwriting gain of $127 million from casualty/workers’ 
compensation business substantially offset by a net underwriting loss of $120 million from property business. Our property results 
included $861 million of catastrophe losses. The catastrophe losses were primarily attributable to the earthquakes in New Zealand 
and Japan, as well as to weather related loss events in the United States, Europe and Australia. The underwriting gain of $127 
million from casualty/workers’ compensation business reflected overall reductions in prior years’ loss reserve estimates, due 
generally to lower than expected claim reports from cedants, which was partially offset by $111 million of accretion of discounted 
workers’ compensation liabilities and deferred charge amortization. 
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Underwriting gains were $289 million in 2010 and consisted of gains of $236 million from property business and $53 
million from casualty/workers’ compensation business. The property results included $339 million of catastrophe losses 
incurred primarily from the Chilean and New Zealand earthquakes and weather related losses in Europe, Australia and 
New England, offset by reductions in liability estimates for prior years’ losses. The underwriting gains of $53 million from 
casualty/workers’ compensation business reflected overall reductions in estimated prior years’ loss reserves, offset in part by 
$125 million of accretion of discounted workers’ compensation liabilities and amortization of deferred charges. 


Life/health 


In 2012, written premiums increased $93 million (3.2%) and earned premiums increased $91 million (3.2%) from 2011. 
Excluding the effects of foreign currency exchange rate changes, premiums written and earned increased $239 million (8.2%) and 
$236 million (8.2%), respectively, compared to 2011. The increases in premiums written and earned can be primarily attributed to 
increased writings in non-U.S. life business. Life/health operations produced a net underwriting loss of $44 million in 2012. The 
underwriting results were negatively impacted by a premium deficiency reserve we established on our U.S. long-term care book of 
business which has been in run-off for almost a decade. In addition, underwriting results were negatively impacted in 2012 by 
greater than expected claims frequency and duration in the individual and group disability business in Australia. 


Premiums earned in 2011 were $2,875 million, an increase of 5.9% over 2010. Adjusting for the effects of foreign currency 
exchange rate changes, premiums earned increased 2.2% over 2010. The increase in premiums earned was primarily due to 
higher volumes of international life business, which represented about 60% of aggregate life/health premiums earned. The life/ 
health operations produced net underwriting gains of $137 million in 2011 and $163 million in 2010. Underwriting results for 
2011 included losses of $15 million attributable to the earthquake in Japan. Underwriting results in 2011 and 2010 were 
impacted by generally lower than expected mortality in the life business. 


Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group 


Through BHRG, we underwrite excess-of-loss reinsurance and quota-share coverages on property and casualty risks for 
insurers and reinsurers worldwide. BHRG’s business includes catastrophe excess-of-loss reinsurance and excess primary 
insurance and facultative reinsurance for large or otherwise unusual property risks referred to as individual risk. BHRG also 
writes retroactive reinsurance, which provides indemnification of losses and loss adjustment expenses with respect to past loss 
events. Other multi-line property/casualty refers to various coverages written on both a quota-share and excess basis and 
includes a 20% quota-share contract with Swiss Reinsurance Company Ltd. (“Swiss Re’) covering substantially all of Swiss 
Re’s property/casualty risks incepting between January 1, 2008 and December 31, 2012. The Swiss Re quota-share contract was 
not renewed in 2013. BHRG’s underwriting activities also include life reinsurance and annuity businesses. BHRG’s 
underwriting results are summarized in the table below. Amounts are in millions. 


Premiums earned Pre-tax underwriting gain/loss 
2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 
Catastrophe and individual risk .................0 00000000) $ 816 $ 751 $ 623 $400 $(321) $ 260 
Retroactive TeimsuranGe: 26 css nce poke bss Wee HERE De enc edae 717~—-2,011 2,621 (201) 645 (90) 
Other multi-line property/casualty ..................0.000. 5,306 4,224 3,459 295 (338) 203 
Lee and annuity. aside aise ds. Guha idk hace vee eee eas be Pee eo 2,833 2,161 2,373 (190) (700) (197) 


$9,672 $9,147 $9,076 §$ 304 $(714) $ 176 


Catastrophe and individual risk contracts may provide exceptionally large limits of indemnification and cover catastrophe 
risks (such as hurricanes, earthquakes or other natural disasters) or other property and liability risks. The timing and magnitude 
of losses produces extraordinary volatility in periodic underwriting results of this business. 


Catastrophe and individual risk premiums written approximated $785 million in 2012, $720 million in 2011 and 
$584 million in 2010. The level of business written in a given period will vary significantly due to changes in market conditions 
and management’s assessment of the adequacy of premium rates. We have constrained the volume of business written in recent 
years as premium rates have not been attractive enough to warrant significantly increasing volume. However, we have the 
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capacity and desire to write substantially more business when appropriate pricing can be obtained. Premiums earned in 2012 
from catastrophe and individual risk contracts exceeded 2011 by $65 million (9%), which increased 21% compared with 2010. 


In 2012, catastrophe and individual risk underwriting results reflected estimated losses of $96 million in connection with 
Hurricane Sandy. In 2011, we incurred estimated losses of approximately $800 million attributable to the earthquakes in Japan 
and New Zealand, while in 2010 we incurred estimated losses of $322 million arising from several loss events. Changes in 
estimated losses attributable to prior years’ events were relatively insignificant in 2012 and 2011. In 2010, underwriting results 
were favorably impacted from the reductions of estimated unpaid losses for prior years’ loss events due to lower than expected 
reported claims. 


Retroactive reinsurance policies provide indemnification of unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses with respect to past 
loss events, and related claims are generally expected to be paid over long periods of time. Premiums and limits of 
indemnification are often very large in amount. Coverages are generally subject to policy limits. Premiums earned in 2012 
derived from several relatively small contracts. Premiums earned under retroactive reinsurance contracts in 2011 included 
approximately $1.7 billion from a reinsurance contract with Eaglestone Reinsurance Company, a subsidiary of American 
International Group, Inc. (“AIG”). Under the contract, we agreed to reinsure the bulk of AIG’s U.S. asbestos liabilities. The 
agreement provides for a maximum limit of indemnification of $3.5 billion. Premiums earned in 2010 included approximately 
$2.25 billion from a contract with Continental Casualty Company, a subsidiary of CNA Financial Corporation, and several of its 
other insurance subsidiaries (collectively the “CNA Companies”). Under the terms of the reinsurance agreement, BHRG 
assumed certain asbestos and environmental pollution liabilities of the CNA Companies subject to an aggregate limit of 
indemnification of $4 billion. 


Underwriting results attributable to retroactive reinsurance include the recurring periodic amortization of deferred charges 
that are established with respect to these contracts. At the inception of a contract, deferred charge assets are recorded as the 
excess, if any, of the estimated ultimate losses payable over the premiums earned. Deferred charge balances are subsequently 
amortized over the estimated claims payment period using the interest method, which reflects estimates of the timing and 
amount of loss payments. Deferred charge balances are also adjusted to reflect changes in the timing and amount of actual and 
re-estimated future loss payments. The recurring periodic amortization of deferred charges and deferred charge adjustments 
resulting from changes to the estimated timing and amount of loss payments are included in earnings as a component of losses 
and loss adjustment expenses. At December 31, 2012 and 2011, unamortized deferred charges for all of BHRG’s retroactive 
reinsurance contracts were approximately $3.9 billion and $4.0 billion, respectively. 


In 2012, the underwriting loss from retroactive reinsurance contracts was $201 million, which was primarily attributable to 
deferred charge amortization. In 2012, changes in estimated ultimate unpaid losses with respect to prior years’ contracts were 
not significant. In 2011, the net underwriting gain from retroactive reinsurance contracts was $645 million. The net gain 
reflected the favorable impact of a reduction of approximately $865 million in the estimated liability originally established 
under an adverse loss development contract with Swiss Re, which was attributable to better than expected loss experience. In 
2010, underwriting results benefitted from reductions in liabilities for prior years’ contracts and slower than expected loss 
payments. Gross unpaid losses from retroactive reinsurance contracts were approximately $18.0 billion at December 31, 2012, 
$18.8 billion at December 31, 2011 and $18.7 billion as of December 31, 2010. 


Premiums earned from other multi-line property and casualty business included $3.4 billion in 2012, $2.9 billion in 2011 
and $2.4 billion in 2010 from the Swiss Re 20% quota-share contract. As previously noted, the Swiss Re quota-share contract 
expired on December 31, 2012. Unearned premiums as of December 31, 2012 ($1.4 billion) will be earned as the contract runs 
off, with a majority of that amount to be earned in 2013. Accordingly, multi-line premium volume is expected to decline 
significantly in 2013. Underwriting results of our other multi-line property/casualty business can be significantly impacted by 
the timing and magnitude of catastrophe losses. In 2012, we incurred estimated losses of $268 million from Hurricane Sandy. In 
2011 and 2010, other multi-line property and casualty business included estimated catastrophe losses of approximately $933 
million and $308 million, respectively. In 2011, the losses were primarily from the earthquakes in Japan and New Zealand and 
from floods in Thailand, while the losses in 2010 related to the Chilean and New Zealand earthquakes, the Gulf of Mexico BP 
Deepwater Horizon oil rig explosion and Australian floods. The catastrophe losses in all three years arose primarily under the 
Swiss Re quota-share contract. 
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Multi-line property/casualty underwriting results regularly include foreign currency transaction gains or losses associated 
with the changes in the valuation of certain reinsurance liabilities of U.S. based subsidiaries (including liabilities arising under 
retroactive reinsurance contracts) denominated in foreign currencies as a result of foreign currency exchange rate fluctuations. 
Underwriting results included foreign currency transaction losses of $123 million in 2012, gains of $140 million in 2011 and 
losses of $168 million in 2010. 


Life and annuity premiums earned in 2012 increased $672 million (31%) over 2011, which was attributable to new annuity 
contracts. Premiums earned in 2011 and 2010 primarily derived from a life reinsurance contract entered into in January 2010 
with Swiss Re Life & Health America Inc. (“SRLHA”) and a life reinsurance business acquired as of December 31, 2010 from 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 


In 2012, the life reinsurance business produced underwriting losses of $12 million versus $582 million in 2011 and $83 
million in 2010. In 2011, we recorded a pre-tax underwriting loss of $642 million with respect to the SRLHA contract. 
Mortality rates under that contract have persistently exceeded the assumptions we made at the inception of the contract. During 
the fourth quarter of 2011, after considerable internal actuarial analysis, our management concluded that future mortality rates 
are expected to be greater than our original assumptions. As a result, we increased our estimated liabilities for future 
policyholder benefits to reflect the new assumptions. The liabilities established in connection with the SRLHA contract reflect 
our best estimates for expected mortality, lapse rates, future premiums on the underlying policies and discount rates. We do not 
currently believe significant additional net underwriting losses under this contract are likely. 


The annuity business generated underwriting losses of $178 million in 2012, $118 million in 2011 and $114 million in 
2010. Annuity underwriting losses reflect the periodic discount accretion of the discounted liabilities established for such 
contracts as well as adjustments for mortality experience. At December 31, 2012, annuity liabilities were approximately $3.8 
billion, an increase of approximately $1.7 billion since December 31, 2011, reflecting the aforementioned increase in new 
business in 2012. 


Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group 


Our primary insurance group consists of a wide variety of independently managed insurance businesses that principally 
write liability coverages for commercial accounts. These businesses include: Medical Protective Company (“MedPro”) and 
Princeton Insurance Company (acquired effective December 31, 2011), providers of healthcare malpractice insurance to 
physicians, dentists and other healthcare providers and healthcare facilities; National Indemnity Company’s primary group, 
writers of commercial motor vehicle and general liability coverages; U.S. Investment Corporation, whose subsidiaries 
underwrite specialty insurance coverages; a group of companies referred to internally as “Berkshire Hathaway Homestate 
Companies,” providers of commercial multi-line insurance, including workers’ compensation; Central States Indemnity 
Company, a provider of credit and disability insurance to individuals nationwide through financial institutions; Applied 
Underwriters, a provider of integrated workers’ compensation solutions; and BoatU.S., a writer of insurance for owners of boats 
and small watercraft. In the fourth quarter of 2012, we acquired Clal U.S. Holdings, which owns GUARD Insurance Group 
(“GUARD”), a provider of commercial property and casualty insurance coverage to small and mid-sized businesses. 


Premiums earned in 2012 by our various primary insurers were $2,263 million, an increase of $514 million (29%), over 
2011. The increase was primarily due to increased volume of workers’ compensation insurance from the Berkshire Hathaway 
Homestate Companies and premiums from Princeton Insurance Company and GUARD. Premium volume of certain of our other 
primary insurers continues to be constrained by market conditions. We have the capacity and desire to write substantially more 
volume when market conditions improve. In 2012, our primary insurers produced underwriting gains of $286 million, an 
increase of $44 million (18%) over 2011. Underwriting gains as percentages of premiums earned were approximately 13% in 
2012 and 14% in 2011. 


Earned premiums by our primary insurance businesses in 2011 were approximately $1.7 billion, which was relatively 
unchanged from 2010. The underwriting gain in 2011 reflects favorable loss experience at MedPro and Applied Underwriters, 
including overall reductions of estimated liabilities for prior years’ losses, partially offset by increased underwriting losses of 
the Berkshire Hathaway Homestate Companies. 
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A summary of net investment income of our insurance operations follows. Amounts are in millions. 


2012 2011 2010 


Investment income before taxes and noncontrolling interests) 22... 2. kee eee $4,454 $4,725 $5,195 
Income taxes and noncontrolling interests... 0... eee eee nents 1,057 1,170 1,335 
Net investment income .... 0.0... ccc ee ence eee cece eee ee eee esteveseeees $3,397 $3,555 $3,860 


(“Includes equity method earnings of $50 million in 2010 related to BNSF. 


Investment income consists of interest and dividends earned on cash and investments of our insurance businesses. Pre-tax 
investment income in 2012 declined $271 million (6%) compared to 2011. The decline reflected the redemptions in 2011 of our 
investments in Goldman Sachs 10% Preferred Stock (insurance subsidiaries held 87% of the $5 billion aggregate investment) 
and in General Electric 10% Preferred Stock ($3 billion aggregate investment). Dividends earned by our insurance subsidiaries 
from these investments were $420 million in 2011. Investment income in 2012 reflected increased dividends earned from our 
investment in Bank of America 6% Preferred Stock (insurance subsidiaries hold 80% of the $5 billion aggregate investment), 
which was acquired in September of 2011, and increased dividend rates with respect to several of our common stock holdings. 
We continue to hold significant cash and cash equivalent balances currently earning near zero yields. However, our 
management believes that maintaining ample liquidity is paramount and strongly insists on safety over yield with respect to 
cash and cash equivalents. 


Pre-tax investment income in 2011 declined $470 million (9%) compared to 2010. Investment income in 2011 was 
negatively impacted by redemptions at the end of 2010 and in 2011 of certain investments we made in 2008 and 2009, including 
the aforementioned investments in Goldman Sachs and General Electric Preferred Stock, as well as the Swiss Re 12% capital 
instrument (CHF 3 billion). Our insurance subsidiaries earned dividends from these three investments of $420 million in 2011 
compared with approximately $1.0 billion in 2010. In 2011, investment income was favorably impacted by increased dividend 
rates with respect to several of our common stock holdings. 


Invested assets derive from shareholder capital and reinvested earnings as well as net liabilities under insurance contracts 
or “float.” The major components of float are unpaid losses, life, annuity and health benefit liabilities, unearned premiums and 
other liabilities to policyholders less premium and reinsurance receivables, deferred charges assumed under retroactive 
reinsurance contracts and deferred policy acquisition costs. Float approximated $73 billion at December 31, 2012, $70 billion at 
December 31, 2011 and $66 billion at December 31, 2010. The cost of float, as represented by the ratio of underwriting gain or 
loss to average float, was negative for the last three years, as our insurance business generated underwriting gains in each year. 


A summary of cash and investments held in our insurance businesses as of December 31, 2012 and 2011 follows. Other 
investments include investments in Wrigley, Goldman Sachs, General Electric, Dow Chemical and Bank of America (See Note 5 to 
the Consolidated Financial Statements). Amounts are in millions. 


December 31, 
2012 2011 
Cash-and cash equivalents’..: 40.3.¢-2-85icc8.0 da detdin ge Sneed eae ong ed oud bene badd wk $ 26,458 $ 21,571 
EGUIEy SCCUNINIES e023 sieges a eects scala Me hea dacdalhap deals 5,dae eee beatae a edhe ae AGL Oona pales 86,080 75,759 
Fixed maturity SCCUMUES ssc eich ee eed hes ed ee GSW are SEMEN eA eee eee eee 29,984 29,899 
MIR Sos ersensacae ge ned ed cet t emacs aaaeceecay a eswie antente nadeceee rere, dyetaad olat ace cesaste agioaheaeeslac speeds dl emnete gs eoe-seen se shoe teks 16,057 13,111 


$158,579 $140,340 
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Fixed maturity investments as of December 31, 2012 were as follows. Amounts are in millions. 


Amortized Unrealized Fair 

cost gains/losses value 
U.S. Treasury, U.S. government corporations and agencies .......... 0.0.0 e eee eee eee $ 2,742 $ 33 $ 2,775 
States, municipalities and political subdivisions ......... 0.0... cece eee ene 2,735 178 2,913 
FOPEIST BOVEMMMENIS!:s odie. 2.296 sop end ew cle Reread aes + au Dad Web ate hee ane A 9,634 258 9,892 
Corporate bonds, investment grade... 1... eee tenet beeen eee 5,849 810 6,659 
Corporate bonds, non-investment grade ....... 0... eee eens 4,083 1,415 5,498 
Mortgage-backed securities 0... eet e enn ene nee 1,981 266 2,247 


$27,024 $2,960 $29,984 


U.S. government obligations are rated AA+ or Aaa by the major rating agencies and approximately 86% of all state, 
municipal and political subdivisions, foreign government obligations and mortgage-backed securities were rated AA or higher. 
Non-investment grade securities represent securities that are rated below BBB- or Baa3. Foreign government securities include 
obligations issued or unconditionally guaranteed by national or provincial government entities. 


Railroad (“Burlington Northern Santa Fe’’) 


We acquired control of Burlington Northern Santa Fe Corporation (“BNSF”) in February 2010, and its results are included 
in our consolidated results thereafter. BNSF operates one of the largest railroad systems in North America with approximately 
32,500 route miles of track in 28 states and two Canadian provinces. BNSF’s major business groups are classified by product 
shipped and include consumer products, coal, industrial products and agricultural products. Earnings of BNSF since we acquired 
control are summarized below, and earnings for the year ending December 31, 2010 is provided for comparison (in millions). 


Feb. 13, 2010 — 
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Revenues in 2012 were approximately $20.8 billion, an increase of $1.3 billion (7%) over 2011. Overall, the revenue 
increase in 2012 reflected higher average revenues per car/unit of approximately 4% as well as a 2% increase in cars/units 
handled (“volume”). Revenues in each period include fuel surcharges to customers under programs intended to recover 
incremental fuel costs when fuel prices exceed threshold fuel prices. Fuel surcharges in 2012 increased 6% over 2011, and are 
reflected in average revenue per car/unit. 


The increase in overall volume during 2012 included increases in consumer products (4%) and industrial products (13%), 
partially offset by declines in coal (6%) and agricultural products (3%). The consumer products volume increase was primarily 
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attributable to higher domestic intermodal and automotive volume. Industrial products volume increased primarily as a result of 
increased shipments of petroleum and construction products. The decline in coal unit volume in 2012 was attributed to lower 
coal demand as a result of low natural gas prices and high utility stockpiles. Agricultural product volume declined in 2012 
compared to 2011, reflecting lower wheat and corn shipments for export partially offset by higher soybean and U.S. corn 
shipments. 


Operating expenses in 2012 increased $588 million (4%) compared to 2011. Compensation and benefits expenses in 2012 
increased $190 million (4%) over 2011 due to the increased volume as well as wage inflation, partially offset by increased 
productivity and lower weather-related costs. Fuel expenses in 2012 increased $192 million (4.5%) due to higher fuel prices and 
increased volume, partially offset by improved fuel efficiency. Fuel efficiency in 2011 was negatively impacted by severe 
weather conditions. Purchased services costs in 2012 increased $156 million (7%) compared to 2011 due primarily to increased 
volume, increased purchased transportation services of BNSF Logistics, a wholly-owned third party logistics company, and 
increased equipment maintenance costs, partially offset by lower weather-related costs. Interest expense in 2012 increased $63 
million (11%) versus 2011, due principally to higher average outstanding debt balances. 


Revenues for 2011 were approximately $19.5 billion, representing an increase of approximately $2.7 billion (16%) over 
2010. Revenues from each of the four business groups increased between 8% and 19% as compared to 2010. Overall, the 
increases in revenues in 2011 reflected a 12% increase in average revenues per car/unit across all four business groups, as well 
as a 3% increase in the volume of cars/units handled. Revenues in each period include fuel surcharges. Average revenues per 
car/unit in 2011 included the effects of fuel surcharge increases of 35% in 2011 as compared to 2010. 


The volume increase in 2011 is comprised of increases of 7% in cars/units handled in the consumer products and industrial 
products groups combined with a 4% decrease in volume for coal products. The consumer products volume increase was 
attributable primarily to higher domestic intermodal and international volume. The decline in coal unit volume was partially 
attributable to the impacts of severe flooding along key coal routes. Industrial products volume increased primarily as a result of 
increased steel and sand shipments, as well as increased demand in petroleum products. Agricultural product volume remained 
relatively unchanged, as higher wheat exports and U.S. corn shipments were mostly offset by declining soybean exports. 


Operating expenses in 2011 were $14.2 billion, representing an increase of $1.9 billion (15%) over 2010. Fuel expenses 
increased $1.3 billion in 2011 primarily due to higher fuel prices. The remainder of the increase in fuel costs was driven by 
higher overall freight volumes and severe weather conditions, which negatively impacted efficiency. Compensation and benefits 
expenses increased $311 million, reflecting increased volume, as well as salaries and benefits inflation, increased personnel 
training costs and flood-related costs. Purchased services expenses increased $49 million due primarily to increased volume and 
flood-related costs, offset by lower locomotive maintenance costs. Materials and other expenses increased $186 million, 
reflecting higher locomotive and freight car material costs and increased crew transportation, travel and casualty costs offset by 
lower environmental costs. 


Utilities and Energy (“MidAmerican”’) 


We hold an 89.8% ownership interest in MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company (“MidAmerican”’), which operates an 
international energy business. MidAmerican’s domestic regulated energy interests are comprised of two regulated utility 
companies, PacifiCorp and MidAmerican Energy Company (“MEC”). MidAmerican also owns two interstate natural gas 
pipeline companies. In Great Britain, MidAmerican operates two electricity distribution businesses, owned by Northern 
Powergrid Holdings Company (“Northern Powergrid”). The rates that utility and natural gas pipeline companies charge 
customers for energy and other services are generally subject to regulatory approval. Rates are based in large part on the costs of 
business operations, including a return on capital. To the extent these operations are not allowed to include such costs in the 
approved rates, operating results will be adversely affected. In addition, MidAmerican also operates a diversified portfolio of 
independent power projects, including recently-acquired solar and wind projects, and the second-largest residential real estate 
brokerage firm in the United States. 
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Revenues and earnings of MidAmerican are summarized below. Amounts are in millions. 


er ee ae 
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$11,747 $11,291 $11,305 
Earnings before corporate interest and income taxes ............. 1,958 1,982 1,862 
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In 2012, PacifiCorp’s revenues increased $311 million (7%) over revenues in 2011. The increase was primarily due to 
higher retail revenues of $244 million, which were due to higher prices approved by regulators across most of PacifiCorp’s 
jurisdictions of $222 million, as well as to increased revenues from renewable energy credits. The comparative increase in 
renewable energy credit revenues in 2012 was attributable in part to higher deferrals of credits in 2011 as a result of a rate case 
settlement. In 2012, PacifiCorp also experienced generally higher customer load in Utah, which was offset by lower industrial 
customer load in Wyoming and Oregon, attributable to certain large customers electing to self-generate their own power and by 
lower residential customer load in Oregon as a result of unfavorable weather. 


PacifiCorp’s earnings before corporate interest and taxes (“EBIT”) in 2012 declined $34 million (4%) compared to the 
corresponding 2011 period. EBIT in 2012 reflected increased operating earnings from higher revenues (from rates and customer 
loads), which was more than offset by higher energy costs and other operating expenses, as well as increased depreciation and 
amortization from higher plant in service. In 2012, operating expenses included charges of $165 million related to litigation, fire 
and other damage claims. 


PacifiCorp’s revenues in 2011 were $4,639 million, an increase of $121 million (3%) over 2010. The increase was 
primarily attributable to an increase of $350 million in retail operating revenues, partially offset by a decrease of $196 million in 
wholesale and other operating revenues. The increase in retail revenues was due to higher prices approved by regulators and 
higher customer load. The decrease in wholesale and other revenues was due to a 24% decrease in average prices and a 6% 
decrease in volumes. Additionally, wholesale and other revenues decreased $57 million due to lower sales and higher deferrals 
of renewable energy credits. PacifiCorp’s EBIT in 2011 was $771 million, a decrease of $12 million (2%) from 2010. Increased 
revenues were more than offset by an overall increase in energy and operating costs, as well as higher net interest expense. 


MEC’s revenues in 2012 declined $255 million (7%) compared to 2011. In 2012, MEC’s regulated electric revenues 
increased 2% to approximately $1.7 billion, while regulated natural gas revenues declined $110 million to $659 million. The 
decline in natural gas revenues reflected lower average per-unit cost of natural gas sold and lower volumes, which was 
attributable to unseasonably warm weather and other usage factors. Nonregulated and other operating revenues declined 
$178 million in 2012 compared to 2011, due to generally lower electricity and natural gas prices. MEC’s EBIT in 2012 declined 
$43 million (15%) compared to 2011, which reflected lower operating earnings, partially offset by lower interest expense. In 
2012, MEC’s overall operating earnings reflected increased depreciation expense of $56 million and higher general and 
administrative expenses. 


MEC’s revenues of $3,530 million in 2011 declined $294 million (8%) from 2010 due to lower regulated electric and gas 
revenues as well as lower nonregulated and other operating revenues. Regulated retail and wholesale electric revenues declined 
$117 million (7%), primarily due to a 19% reduction in wholesale volume and due to lower average wholesale prices. Regulated 
natural gas revenues declined $83 million (10%), primarily due to a 30% decline in wholesale volume. Nonregulated and other 
operating revenues decreased $112 million (9%), due principally to lower electricity volumes and prices. MEC’s EBIT of $279 
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million in 2011 was unchanged from 2010. The effect of the declines in revenues were essentially offset by lower energy costs, 
which was driven by lower sales volumes, and to a lesser degree, by lower net interest expense. 


In 2012, natural gas pipelines’ revenues and EBIT declined $15 million and $5 million, respectively, compared to 2011. In 
2012, natural gas revenues increased from expansion projects and from higher transportation and storage rates in certain 
markets, which were more than offset by lower volumes of gas and condensate liquids sales (which are offset in cost of sales) 
and the impact of contract expirations. In 2012, EBIT also reflected increased depreciation expense, partially offset by lower 
interest expense. Natural gas pipelines’ revenues and EBIT in 2011 were relatively unchanged from 2010. 


Northern Powergrid’s revenues in 2012 increased $20 million (2%) while EBIT declined $40 million (9%) compared to 
2011. In 2012, revenues were negatively impacted by currency-related declines from a stronger U.S. Dollar. Excluding currency 
related impacts, distribution revenues increased $28 million in 2012, reflecting higher tariff rates ($76 million), partially offset 
by the impact of higher regulatory provisions in 2011 ($55 million). Northern Powergrid’s EBIT in 2012 was negatively 
affected by increases in pension expense ($44 million) and distribution operating expenses ($21 million), which more than 
offset the increase in distribution revenues. 


Revenues of Northern Powergrid were $1,016 million in 2011, an increase of $212 million (26%) from 2010. The increase 
was primarily due to an increase of $197 million in distribution revenues, and to a lesser degree to a weaker U.S. Dollar. EBIT 
in 2011 was $469 million, an increase of $136 million (41%) over 2010. The increase in EBIT was also primarily due to higher 
distribution revenues and the weaker U.S. Dollar, partially offset by the impact of a $45 million gain on the sale of a subsidiary 
in 2010. 


Real estate brokerage revenues in 2012 increased $326 million (32%) and EBIT increased $43 million (110%) over 2011. 
The revenue increase included $123 million from businesses acquired in 2012. The increase in revenues also reflected a 16% 
increase in closed sales transactions and higher average home sale prices from existing businesses. The increase in real estate 
brokerage EBIT in 2012 reflected the impact of business acquisitions in 2012 as well as the aforementioned increase in closed 
sales transactions. 


Revenues of the real estate brokerage business were $1,007 million in 2011, down 4% from $1,046 million in 2010, 
primarily due to a 4% decrease in average home sale prices. EBIT of the real estate brokerage business of $39 million was 7% 
lower than the $42 million in 2010. 


Manufacturing, Service and Retailing 


A summary of revenues and earnings of our manufacturing, service and retailing businesses follows. Amounts are 
in millions. 


Revenues Earnings 
2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 
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$3,699 $3,039 $2,462 
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Through Marmon, we operate approximately 150 manufacturing and service businesses that operate independently within 
eleven diverse business sectors. Marmon’s revenues in 2012 were approximately $7.2 billion, an increase of 3.6% over 2011. 
Revenue increases attributable to bolt-on acquisitions in the Crane Services, Highway Technologies, Engineered Wire & Cable 
and Distribution Services sectors were substantially offset by the impact of lower copper prices in the Building Wire and Flow 
Products sectors. However, significant organic growth occurred within the Distribution Services, Transportation Services & 
Engineered Products (““TSEP’’), Highway Technologies and Water Treatment sectors. Despite falling steel prices, Distribution 
Services increased market share in their market niches, driving annual revenues up 5% over 2011. Higher rail fleet utilization 
and higher rental rates, offset by lower external sales of railroad tank cars, provided most of the TSEP growth and sulfur 
equipment installations in the Middle East provided the balance. Commercial and heavy haul trailers have driven the increase in 
Highway Technologies, while projects for the Canadian Tar Sands area provided growth in Water Treatment. These increases 
were somewhat offset by revenue declines in the Flow Products and Building Wire sectors due to the persistent slowdown in 
commercial construction. Retail Store Fixtures continued to suffer from a reduction in volume from its major customer, which 
resulted in a 14% decline in revenues for 2012. 


Pre-tax earnings in 2012 were $1.1 billion, an increase of 14.6% over 2011. Approximately 25% of the overall increase in 
pre-tax earnings was attributable to bolt-on acquisitions. Excluding the effects of these acquisitions, eight of the eleven Marmon 
business sectors produced increased pre-tax earnings in 2012 compared to 2011. Among the sectors reporting the largest dollar 
increases in pre-tax earnings were the TSEP, Highway Technologies, Distribution Services and Water Treatment sectors 
reflecting the aforementioned revenue growth. In addition, Engineered Wire & Cable sector’s pre-tax earnings rose 24% 
attributable to restructuring actions taken in 2011 in the utility and commodity-driven businesses, along with growth in that 
sector’s specialty wire niches. Flow Products, Building Wire and Retail Store Fixtures sectors reported lower 2012 pre-tax 
earnings consistent with the revenue declines previously discussed. In 2012, consolidated pre-tax earnings as a percentage of 
revenues were 15.9% compared to 14.3% in 2011. 


The improvement in operating results in 2012 reflects the continued emphasis of Marmon’s business model, which fosters 
margin growth. Consistent with this model, most of the growth in 2012 was in higher margin sectors that focus on niche 
markets. In addition, improvements in revenues and pre-tax earnings also generally reflected continued strength in some of 
Marmon’s end markets, recent new product introductions and ongoing efforts to control overhead costs. 


Revenues in 2011 were $6.9 billion, an increase of approximately 16% over 2010. An estimated 25% of the aggregate 
revenue increase was attributed to increased copper prices affecting the Building Wire and Flow Products sectors, where copper 
cost increases are passed on to customers with little or no margin. Ten of the eleven business sectors produced comparative 
revenue increases. The only sector reporting a comparative revenue decrease was the Retail Store Fixtures sector, where its 
largest customer significantly reduced its purchases. Pre-tax earnings in 2011 were $992 million, an increase of approximately 
22% over 2010. Pre-tax earnings in 2011 increased in all sectors except Retail Store Fixtures consistent with the revenue decline 
previously discussed. Pre-tax earnings as a percent of revenues were 14.3% in 2011 and 13.6% in 2010. 


McLane Company 


Through McLane, we operate a wholesale distribution business that provides grocery and non-food products to retailers, 
convenience stores and restaurants. McLane’s business is marked by high sales volume and very low profit margins. McLane’s 
significant customers include Wal-Mart, 7-Eleven and Yum! Brands. In 2010, McLane acquired Empire Distributors 
(“Empire”), based in Georgia and North Carolina, and Horizon Wine and Spirits Inc. (“Horizon’’), based in Tennessee. Empire 
and Horizon are wholesale distributors of distilled spirits, wine and beer. On August 24, 2012, McLane acquired Meadowbrook 
Meat Company, Inc. (“MBM”). MBM, based in Rocky Mount, North Carolina, is a large customized foodservice distributor for 
national restaurant chains with annual revenues of approximately $6 billion. MBM’s revenues and earnings were included in 
McLane’s results beginning as of the acquisition date. Approximately 28% of McLane’s consolidated revenues in 2012 were 
attributable to Wal-Mart. A curtailment of purchasing by Wal-Mart or another of its significant customers could have a material 
adverse impact on McLane’s periodic revenues and earnings. 


McLane’s revenues were approximately $37.4 billion in 2012, an increase of about $4.2 billion (12.5%) over 2011. The 
increase in revenues was attributable to the MBM acquisition, as well as 6% to 8% revenue increases in McLane’s grocery, 
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foodservice and beverage business units. The increases in grocery and foodservice revenues reflected manufacturer price 
increases as well as increased volume. Pre-tax earnings in 2012 were $403 million, an increase of $33 million (9%) over 2011. 
The overall increase in earnings reflected the increases in revenues as pre-tax margin rates were relatively unchanged. 


McLane’s revenues of $33.3 billion in 2011 increased approximately $600 million (2%) over 2010. The increase in 
revenues in 2011 was partially attributable to the inclusion of the full-year results of Empire and Horizon. Otherwise, revenues 
in 2011 from the grocery business were relatively unchanged from 2010, while revenues from the foodservice business 
increased approximately 7% over 2010. Pre-tax earnings in 2011 were essentially unchanged from 2010 which reflected the 
inclusion of Empire and Horizon and increased earnings from the grocery business, offset by lower earnings from the 
foodservice business. In 2011, McLane benefitted from a slight increase in its consolidated gross sales margin, which was offset 
by increased fuel, trucking and legal and professional costs. 


Other manufacturing 


Our other manufacturing businesses include several manufacturers of building products (Acme Building Brands, Benjamin 
Moore, Johns Manville, Shaw and MiTek) and apparel (led by Fruit of the Loom which includes Russell athletic apparel and 
Vanity Fair Brands women’s intimate apparel). Also included in this group are Forest River, a leading manufacturer of leisure 
vehicles, IMC Metalworking Companies (“Iscar”), an industry leader in the metal cutting tools business with operations 
worldwide and CTB, a manufacturer of equipment and systems for the livestock and agricultural industries. Other 
manufacturing businesses also include The Lubrizol Corporation (“Lubrizol”), a specialty chemical manufacturer that we 
acquired on September 16, 2011. Lubrizol’s revenues and earnings are included in other manufacturing revenues and earnings 
beginning as of that date. 


Revenues of our other manufacturing businesses in 2012 were approximately $26.8 billion, an increase of approximately 
$5.6 billion (26%) over 2011. Excluding Lubrizol, revenues in 2012 grew 6% over 2011. In 2012, we experienced a revenue 
increase of 27% from Forest River, which was attributable to increased volume and average sales prices. In 2012, revenues from 
building products and apparel increased 4% and 5%, respectively, as compared with 2011. However, revenues in 2012 of Iscar 
and CTB (before the impact of bolt-on acquisitions) declined compared to 2011 as a result of weakness in demand, particularly 
in non-U.S. markets. 


In 2012, pre-tax earnings of our other manufacturing businesses were approximately $3.3 billion, an increase of $922 
million (38%) over earnings in 2011. Excluding the impact of Lubrizol, earnings of our other manufacturing businesses in 2012 
increased 6% compared to 2011. The increase was primarily attributable to increased earnings from building products, apparel 
and Forest River, partially offset by lower earnings from Iscar, CTB and Scott Fetzer. In 2012, our Shaw carpet and flooring 
business benefited from the impact of price increases at the end of 2011 and beginning of 2012, as well as from relatively stable 
raw material costs in 2012, that resulted in higher margins. Our apparel businesses benefitted from past pricing actions and 
stabilizing raw material costs. On the other hand, our other businesses that manufacture products that are primarily for 
commercial and industrial customers, particularly those with significant business in overseas markets, such as CTB and Iscar, 
were negatively impacted in 2012 by slowing economic conditions in certain of those markets. 


Other manufacturing revenues increased $3.5 billion (20%) in 2011 to $21.2 billion compared with 2010. In 2011, Lubrizol 
accounted for approximately $1.7 billion of the increase. Otherwise, revenues of our other manufacturing businesses increased 
10%. Iscar and CTB in particular experienced strong demand for their products. 


Pre-tax earnings of our other manufacturing businesses were $2.4 billion in 2011, an increase of $486 million (25%) over 
2010. Excluding the impact of Lubrizol, earnings increased 10% compared to 2010. Increased earnings were generated by Iscar 
and CTB, which were partially offset by lower earnings of the apparel group and, particularly from the Fruit of the Loom group 
of businesses, which were negatively impacted by significantly higher cotton costs. Our building products businesses were 
negatively impacted by slow residential housing construction activity. 
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Our other service businesses include NetJets, the world’s leading provider of fractional ownership programs for general 
aviation aircraft and FlightSafety, a provider of high technology training to operators of aircraft. Among the other businesses 
included in this group are: TTI, a leading electronic components distributor; Business Wire, a leading distributor of corporate 
news, multimedia and regulatory filings; Dairy Queen, which licenses and services a system of over 6,200 stores that offer 
prepared dairy treats and food; Buffalo News and the BH Media Group, which includes the Omaha World-Herald acquired at 
the end of 2011, as well as 26 other daily newspapers and numerous other publications; and businesses that provide 
management and other services to insurance companies. 


Revenues of our other service businesses in 2012 were approximately $8.2 billion, an increase of $737 million (10%) over 
2011. The increase in revenues in 2012 was primarily attributable to the inclusion of the BH Media Group and a comparative 
revenue increase from TTI, principally due to its bolt-on business acquisitions in 2012. Pre-tax earnings of $966 million in 2012 
declined $11 million (1%) from earnings in 2011. Earnings of NetJets and FlightSafety in 2012 were relatively unchanged from 
2011. Earnings of other service businesses in 2012 included earnings of the BH Media Group, which were more than offset by 
lower earnings from TTI due primarily to weaker customer demand and intensifying price competition over the past year. 


Revenues of our other service businesses were approximately $7.4 billion in 2011, an increase of $586 million (9%) over 
2010. The revenue increase was primarily attributable to stronger demand for electronic components (TTI) and pilot training 
(FlightSafety) and from higher revenues at NetJets. TTI revenues increased 12% as customer demand increased rapidly during 
the first half of 2011, and then moderated over the second half. FlightSafety’s revenues increased approximately 8% due 
primarily to increases in training demand within the business aviation and regional airline markets, partially offset by lower 
revenues from government customers. The comparative revenue increases of NetJets reflected revenues related to aircraft 
operating cost increases that are passed through to customers (with little or no margin), and slight increases in rates. Revenue 
hours flown in 2011 were essentially unchanged from 2010. 


Pre-tax earnings were $977 million in 2011, which exceeded 2010 by $72 million (8%). The increase in earnings was 
driven by higher earnings of FlightSafety, NetJets and TTI, partially offset by lower earnings from Buffalo News. FlightSafety’s 
earnings increased approximately 16%, reflecting increased revenues and ongoing cost containment efforts. NetJets’ earnings 
increased 10% primarily attributable to higher revenues and lower aircraft maintenance costs due to a 10% reduction in the size 
of the fleet, partially offset by comparatively higher impairment charges related to the planned disposition of certain aircraft and 
fees incurred to cancel certain aircraft purchase commitments. Over the past few years, NetJets has reduced the number of 
aircraft in its fleet by approximately 20% and lowered its operating cost structure to better match customer demand. 


Retailing 


Our retailing operations consist of four home furnishings businesses (Nebraska Furniture Mart, R.C. Willey, Star Furniture 
and Jordan’s), three jewelry businesses (Borsheims, Helzberg and Ben Bridge), See’s Candies; Pampered Chef, a direct seller of 
high quality kitchen tools; and Oriental Trading Company (“OTC”), a direct retailer of party supplies, school supplies and toys 
and novelties, which we acquired on November 27, 2012. 


Revenues and pre-tax earnings in 2012 from the retailing businesses increased $142 million (4%) and $5 million (2%), 
respectively, over revenues and earnings in 2011. Increased revenues from the home furnishings and jewelry businesses as well 
as the inclusion of OTC since November 27 were partially offset by lower revenues from Pampered Chef. Increased earnings of 
our home furnishings retailers were substantially offset by lower earnings from our jewelry businesses and Pampered Chef. 


Revenues of our retailing businesses were $3.6 billion in 2011, an increase of $133 million (4%) over 2010. Pre-tax 


earnings were $301 million, an increase of $25 million (9%) over 2010. With the exception of Pampered Chef, each of our 
retailing businesses generated comparatively higher revenues and pre-tax earnings in 2011. 
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Our finance and financial products businesses include manufactured housing and finance (Clayton Homes), transportation 
equipment leasing (XTRA), furniture leasing (CORT) as well as various miscellaneous financing activities. A summary of 
revenues and earnings from our finance and financial products businesses follows. Amounts are in millions. 


Revenues Earnings 
2012 2011 2010 2012 2011 2010 
Manufactured housing and finance ............. 0.0 cece eee eee $3,014 $2,932 $3,256 $255 $154 $176 
Furniture/transportation equipment leasing .................... 0.20000. 753 739 660 148 155 53 
OUNED ss csp erte ic eaten eee eauheR eee aes pies setae ee ekoe woneteesene ote 343 343 348 445 465 460 
$4,110 $4,014 $4,264 
Pretax, Camm SS: sis: os S48 eS RA Fee eM dea OSS espe eke Pars Gates 848 774 689 
Income taxes and noncontrolling interests ................ 000000000008. 291 258 248 


$557 $516 $441 


Clayton Homes’ revenues in 2012 increased $82 million (3%) over 2011. Revenues from home sales increased $129 
million (9%), due primarily to a 14% increase in units sold partially offset by slightly lower average selling prices. Financial 
services revenues declined $47 million (3%) as a result of lower interest income. Installment loan and finance receivable 
balances as of December 31, 2012, were approximately $12.3 billion, a decline of approximately $550 million from 
December 31, 2011. Clayton Homes’ pre-tax earnings in 2012 increased $101 million (66%) over earnings in 2011. Earnings in 
2012 were impacted by the increased unit sales which improved manufacturing and other operating efficiencies. Earnings also 
benefited from reduced insurance claims and a decline in credit losses. The decline in interest income on loan portfolios was 
more than offset by interest expense attributable to a decline in borrowings and lower interest rates. 


Revenues of Clayton Homes were $2.9 billion in 2011, a decline of $324 million (10%) from 2010. Revenues from home 
sales declined approximately 17%, as unit sales declined about 14%. Home sales in 2010 benefitted from the U.S. federal tax 
credit program offered to homebuyers, which expired on June 30, 2010. In addition, the average price per home sold declined 
slightly in 2011, as a larger percentage of homes sold were lower priced single section units. Clayton Homes’ financial services 
income in 2011 also declined slightly, due primarily to lower interest income from installment loans. Net consumer loan 
balances at December 31, 2011 declined by approximately $600 million from December 31, 2010 to approximately $12.9 
billion. The decline reflects runoff of the loan portfolio and fewer new loans. Pre-tax earnings of Clayton Homes were $154 
million in 2011, a decline of $22 million (12.5%) versus 2010. Earnings in 2011 were negatively impacted by lower revenues 
and a $27 million increase in insurance claims (primarily from severe storms in the spring and summer), partially offset by 
lower selling, general and administrative and interest expenses. 


While manufactured homes sold were higher in 2012 compared to 2011, Clayton Homes’ manufactured housing business 
continues to operate at a competitive disadvantage compared to traditional single family housing markets, which receive 
significant interest rate subsidies from the U.S. government through government agency insured mortgages. For the most part, 
these subsidies are not available to factory built homes. Nevertheless, Clayton Homes remains the largest manufactured housing 
business in the United States and we believe that it will continue to operate profitably, even under the prevailing conditions. 


In 2012, revenues of CORT and XTRA increased $14 million (2%), while pre-tax earnings declined $7 million (5%) versus 
2011. In 2012, CORT’s earnings increased over 2011 due to a 5% increase in rental income and relatively stable selling, general 
and administrative expenses, which improved operating margins. In 2012, earnings from XTRA declined primarily due to 
increased depreciation expense and lower foreign currency exchange gains. 


Revenues of CORT and XTRA increased $79 million in 2011 compared to 2010, while earnings increased $102 million. 
The increases in revenues and earnings were primarily attributable to an increased proportion of assets on lease (utilization 
rates) and lower depreciation expense. A significant portion of the expenses of our leasing businesses, such as depreciation and 
facilities expenses, do not change significantly with rental volume, so the impact of revenue changes can have a 
disproportionate impact on earnings. 
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Earnings from our other finance business activities include investment income from a portfolio of fixed maturity and equity 
investments, a commercial mortgage servicing business in which we own 50% and from a small portfolio of long-held 
commercial real estate loans, which during the third and fourth quarters of 2012 were repaid in full. In addition, other earnings 
include income from interest rate spreads charged to Clayton Homes on borrowings (approximately $11.2 billion as of 
December 31, 2012) by a Berkshire financing subsidiary. The borrowings are used to fund loans to Clayton Homes. 
Corresponding charges for this interest spread (approximately $90 million in 2012, $100 million in 2011 and $110 million in 
2010) are reflected in Clayton Homes’ earnings. In addition, other earnings include guaranty fee income of $30 million in 2012, 
$41 million in 2011 and $38 million in 2010 from NetJets. Corresponding expenses are included in NetJets’ results. 


Investment and Derivative Gains/Losses 


A summary of investment and derivative gains and losses and other-than-temporary impairment losses on investments 
follows. Amounts are in millions. 


2012 2011 2010 
Investment gains/losses: 
Sales and other disposals 
Insurance andother *<.2 2.2.yce8 d saved edvive- dieses eases odio Bb eaiwier eck wedw- sanded deeedtnds horde Gedeed $1,288 $1,991 $ 3,032 
Finance and financial products ..... 0.00... 0. eee eee eee eee 2 162 9 
Other-than-temporary impairment losses ....... 2.0... 0c eee cece eens (337) (908) (1,973) 
Other cd oe oe os patie ode eihet-e ke cede cane eerie ates bone ae eae a eee Aes 509 29 1,017 


1,462 1,274 2,085 


Derivative gains/losses: 


Creditdefault- COMUACHS : is.3:402 93s shee cheer ee weed acmenraneee tae Matdae ee a ae  sede eae 894 (251) 250 
Equity index put option contracts 2.2.0... cence ene 997 (1,787) 172 
Other derivative Contracts: 2. wc. sa ee as eal tee dake ce Reed Maes Seen de dene ees ee eo 72 (66) (161) 
1,963 (2,104) 261 

Gains/losses before income taxes and noncontrolling interests ...... 0.0.0... cee eee eee eee 3,425 (830) 2,346 
Income taxes and noncontrolling interests .... 0.0... eects 1,198 (309) 472 

Nét gaitis/losses . .-<i4. 2s caceene 02550 G4) asta eh Mareeaeee Moead bedtade babs Ga vee ees $2,227 $ (521) $ 1,874 


Investment gains/losses arise primarily from the sale or redemption of investments. The timing of gains or losses from 
sales or redemptions can have a material effect on periodic earnings. Investment gains and losses usually have minimal impact 
on the periodic changes in our consolidated shareholders’ equity since most of our investments are regularly recorded at fair 
value with the unrealized gains and losses included in shareholders’ equity as a component of accumulated other comprehensive 
income. 


We believe the amount of investment gains/losses included in earnings in any given period typically has little analytical or 
predictive value. Our decisions to sell securities are not motivated by the impact that the resulting gains or losses will have on 
our reported earnings. Although our management does not consider investment gains and losses in a given period as necessarily 
meaningful or useful in evaluating periodic earnings, we are providing information to explain the nature of such gains and losses 
when they are reflected in earnings. 


Pre-tax investment gains from sales and other disposals of investments were approximately $1.3 billion in 2012 and were 
primarily attributable to sales of equity securities. Investment gains from sales and other disposals in 2011 included an 
aggregate pre-tax gain of $1.8 billion from the redemptions of our Goldman Sachs and General Electric preferred stock 
investments. In 2010, investment gains from sales and other disposals were derived principally from dispositions of equity 
securities and a $1.3 billion gain from the redemption of the Swiss Re capital instrument. Other investment gains in 2010 
included a one-time holding gain of $979 million that arose in connection with our acquisition of BNSF as a result of the 
application of acquisition accounting under GAAP. 
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In each of the three years ending December 31, 2012, we recognized OTTI losses on certain of our equity and fixed 
maturity investments. OTTI losses on fixed maturity investments were $337 million in 2012, $402 million in 2011 and $1,020 
million in 2010. In each year, substantially all of the losses related to our investments in Texas Competitive Electric Holdings 
(“TCEH”) bonds. In each year, we recognized losses after reevaluating expected cash flows likely to be received. While we do 
not currently anticipate further OTTI losses on our TCEH investments, additional losses may be required in the future if the 
company’s financial condition deteriorates further or it pursues bankruptcy reorganization. In 2011 and 2010, we also 
recognized aggregate OTTI losses of $506 million and $953 million, respectively, related to our investments in equity securities. 
Such OTTI losses in 2011 and 2010 averaged about 7.5% and 20%, respectively, of the original cost of the impaired securities. 
In each case, the issuer had been profitable in recent periods and in some cases highly profitable. In 2011, a portion of the OTTI 
losses related to certain components of our Wells Fargo common stock investments. 


Although we have periodically recorded OTTI losses in earnings in each of the past three years, we continue to hold 
positions in certain of the related securities. In cases where the market values of these investments have increased since the 
dates the OTTI losses were recorded in earnings, these increases are not reflected in earnings but are instead included in 
shareholders’ equity as a component of accumulated other comprehensive income. When recorded, OTTI losses have no impact 
whatsoever on the asset values otherwise recorded in our Consolidated Balance Sheets or on our consolidated shareholders’ 
equity. In addition, the recognition of such losses in earnings rather than in accumulated other comprehensive income does not 
necessarily indicate that sales are imminent or planned and sales ultimately may not occur for a number of years. Furthermore, 
the recognition of OTTI losses does not necessarily indicate that the loss in value of the security is permanent or that the market 
price of the security will not subsequently increase to and ultimately exceed our original cost. 


As of December 31, 2012, unrealized losses on our investments in equity and fixed maturity securities (determined on an 
individual purchase lot basis) were $257 million. We consider several factors in determining whether or not impairments are 
deemed to be other than temporary, including the current and expected long-term business prospects and if applicable, the 
creditworthiness of the issuer, our ability and intent to hold the investment until the price recovers and the length of time and 
relative magnitude of the price decline. Security prices may remain below cost for a period of time that may be deemed 
excessive from the standpoint of interpreting existing accounting rules, even though other factors suggest that the prices will 
eventually recover. As a result, accounting regulations may require that we recognize OTTI losses in earnings in instances 
where we may strongly believe that the market price of the impaired security will recover to at least our original cost and where 
we possess the ability and intent to hold the security until, at least, that time. 


Derivative gains/losses primarily represent the changes in fair value of our credit default and equity index put option 
contracts. Periodic changes in the fair values of these contracts are reflected in earnings and can be significant, reflecting the 
volatility of underlying credit and equity markets. We have not actively traded into and out of credit default and equity index put 
option contracts. Under many of the contracts, no settlements will occur until the contract expiration dates, which may occur 
many years from now. 


In 2012, we recorded pre-tax gains from derivative contracts of approximately $2.0 billion, which included gains from our 
equity index put option contracts of approximately $1.0 billion. The gains from equity index put option contracts were due to 
increased index values, foreign currency exchange rate changes and valuation adjustments on a small number of contracts where 
contractual settlements are determined differently than the standard determination of intrinsic value, partially offset by lower 
interest rate assumptions. Our ultimate payment obligations, if any, under our remaining equity index put option contracts will 
be determined as of the contract expiration dates, which begin in 2018, based on the intrinsic value as defined under the 
contracts as of those dates. Our recorded liability for these contracts was approximately $7.5 billion as of December 31, 2012. 


In 2011, we recorded pre-tax losses of approximately $1.8 billion on our equity index put option contracts. The losses 
reflected declines ranging from about 5.5% to 17% with respect to three of the four equity indexes covered under our contracts 
and lower interest rate assumptions. In 2010, gains on equity index put option contracts were $172 million. In 2010, we settled 
certain equity index put option contracts early at the request of the counterparty and recorded a gain of $561 million, which is 
the difference between the recorded fair values of these contracts at the beginning of 2010 and the settlement payment amounts. 
Otherwise, we recognized pre-tax losses of $389 million under our remaining equity index put option contracts reflecting 
generally lower interest rate assumptions and the effect of foreign currency exchange rate changes. There were no new equity 
contracts entered into or other settlements during the three year period ending December 31, 2012. 
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In 2012, we recognized pre-tax gains of $894 million on credit default contracts. Such gains were attributable to narrower 
spreads and the passage of time (reduced time exposure), as well as from settlements of certain contracts. No new credit default 
contracts were written during the past three years. A significant portion of our risks related to non-investment grade corporate 
issuers expired in the fourth quarter of 2012, and all remaining exposures related to corporate issuers expire in 2013. 


We recorded pre-tax losses of $251 million on our credit default contracts in 2011 and gains of $250 million in 2010. The 
losses in 2011 were primarily related to our contracts involving non-investment grade corporate issuers due to widening credit 
default spreads and loss events. The gains in 2010 reflected the overall narrowing of credit default spreads for corporate issuers 
and were somewhat offset by losses due to the widening of spreads for municipalities. 


Financial Condition 


Our balance sheet continues to reflect significant liquidity and a strong capital base. Our consolidated shareholders’ equity 
at December 31, 2012 was $187.6 billion, an increase of $22.8 billion from December 31, 2011. Consolidated cash and 
investments of our insurance and other businesses approximated $176.3 billion at December 31, 2012 including cash and cash 
equivalents of $42.4 billion, of which about $10.6 billion was held by the parent company. Otherwise, invested assets are held 
predominantly in our insurance businesses. On January 31, 2012, we issued $1.7 billion of parent company senior unsecured 
notes, the proceeds of which were used to fund the repayment of $1.7 billion of notes that matured in February 2012. In January 
2013, we issued $2.6 billion of parent company senior unsecured notes with maturities ranging from 2016 to 2043, the proceeds 
of which were used to fund the repayment of $2.6 billion of notes that matured in February 2013. 


In September 2011, our Board of Directors authorized Berkshire Hathaway to repurchase Class A and Class B shares of 
Berkshire at prices no higher than a 10% premium over the book value of the shares. In the fourth quarter of 2012, the Board of 
Directors increased the 10% premium limitation to 20%. Berkshire may repurchase shares at management’s discretion. The 
repurchase program is expected to continue indefinitely, but does not obligate Berkshire to repurchase any dollar amount or 
number of Class A or Class B shares. Repurchases will not be made if they would reduce Berkshire’s consolidated cash 
equivalent holdings below $20 billion. Financial strength and redundant liquidity will always be of paramount importance at 
Berkshire. In December 2012, Berkshire acquired 9,475 Class A shares and 606,499 Class B shares for approximately $1.3 
billion. 


In the fourth quarter of 2012, we acquired 10% of the outstanding shares of Marmon held by noncontrolling interests for 
aggregate consideration of approximately $1.4 billion. Approximately $800 million of the consideration was paid in the fourth 
quarter, and the remainder is payable in March 2013. As a result of these acquisitions, our ownership interest in Marmon 
increased to approximately 90%. 


As discussed in Note 21 to the Consolidated Financial Statements, on February 13, 2013, we committed to invest $12.12 
billion in a newly formed holding company that entered into a definitive merger agreement to acquire H.J. Heinz Company 
(“Heinz”). Our investment will consist of common and preferred stock and we will hold 50% of the voting interests in the 
holding company. The acquisition of Heinz is subject to approval by Heinz shareholders, receipt of regulatory approvals and 
other customary closing conditions, and is expected to close in the third quarter of 2013. We expect to use cash on hand to fund 
our investments. 


Our railroad, utilities and energy businesses (conducted by BNSF and MidAmerican) maintain very large investments in 
capital assets (property, plant and equipment) and will regularly make capital expenditures in the normal course of business. In 
2012, MidAmerican’s capital expenditures were $3.4 billion and BNSF’s capital expenditures were $3.5 billion. BNSF and 
MidAmerican forecast aggregate capital expenditures of approximately $8.3 billion in 2013. Future capital expenditures are 
expected to be funded from cash flows from operations and debt issuances. In 2012, BNSF issued debt of $2.5 billion with 
maturities in 2022 and 2042, and its outstanding debt increased approximately $1.9 billion to $14.5 billion as of December 31, 
2012. In 2012, MidAmerican issued or acquired new term debt of approximately $3.1 billion and its aggregate outstanding 
borrowings increased approximately $1.7 billion to $21.6 billion as of December 31, 2012. BNSF and MidAmerican have 
aggregate debt and capital lease maturities in 2013 of about $2.5 billion. Berkshire has committed until February 28, 2014 to 
provide up to $2 billion of additional capital to MidAmerican to permit the repayment of its debt obligations or to fund its 
regulated utility subsidiaries. Berkshire does not guarantee the repayment of debt issued by BNSF, MidAmerican or any of their 
subsidiaries. 
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Assets of the finance and financial products businesses, which consisted primarily of loans and finance receivables, cash 
and cash equivalents, other fixed maturity and equity investments, were approximately $25.4 billion as of December 31, 2012 
and $25.0 billion at December 31, 2011. Liabilities were approximately $22.1 billion as of December 31, 2012 and $25.4 billion 
as of December 31, 2011. As of December 31, 2012, notes payable and other borrowings of finance businesses were $13.0 
billion and included approximately $11.2 billion of notes issued by Berkshire Hathaway Finance Corporation (““BHFC”). In 
2012, $2.7 billion of BHFC notes matured. In May and September 2012, BHFC issued $2.35 billion of new notes with 
maturities in 2017, 2022 and 2042. In 2013, $3.45 billion of BHFC notes will mature, including $500 million that matured in 
January 2013. BHFC issued new debt of $500 million in January 2013 with maturities in 2017 and 2022. We currently intend to 
issue additional new debt through BHFC to replace some or all of the upcoming debt maturities. The proceeds from the BHFC 
notes are used to finance originated and acquired loans of Clayton Homes. The full and timely payment of principal and interest 
on the BHFC notes is guaranteed by Berkshire. 


We regularly access the credit markets, particularly through our railroad, utilities and energy and finance and financial 
products businesses. Restricted access to credit markets at affordable rates in the future could have a significant negative impact 
on our operations. 


We are party to several equity index put option and credit default contracts as described in Note 11 to the Consolidated 
Financial Statements. With limited exception, these contracts contain no collateral posting requirements under any 
circumstances, including changes in either the fair value or intrinsic value of the contracts or a downgrade in Berkshire’s credit 
ratings. Substantially all of these contracts were entered into prior to December 31, 2008. At December 31, 2012, the net 
liabilities recorded for such contracts were approximately $7.9 billion and our collateral posting requirements were $40 million. 


On July 21, 2010, President Obama signed into law financial regulatory reform legislation, known as the Dodd-Frank Wall 
Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act (the “Reform Act’). The Reform Act reshapes financial regulations in the United 
States by creating new regulators, regulating new markets and market participants and providing new enforcement powers to 
regulators. Virtually all major areas of the Reform Act are subject to extensive rulemaking proceedings being conducted both 
jointly and independently by multiple regulatory agencies, some of which have been completed and others that are expected to 
be finalized in 2013. Although the Reform Act may adversely affect some of our business activities, it is not currently expected 
to have a material impact on our consolidated financial results or financial condition. 


Contractual Obligations 


We are party to contracts associated with ongoing business and financing activities, which will result in cash payments to 
counterparties in future periods. Certain obligations reflected in our Consolidated Balance Sheets, such as notes payable, require 
future payments on contractually specified dates and in fixed and determinable amounts. Other obligations pertain to the 
acquisition of goods or services in the future, which are not currently reflected in the financial statements, such as minimum 
rentals under operating leases. Such obligations will be reflected in future periods as the goods are delivered or services 
provided. Amounts due as of the balance sheet date for purchases where the goods and services have been received and a 
liability incurred are not included to the extent that such amounts are due within one year of the balance sheet date. 


The timing and/or amount of the payments under certain contracts are contingent upon the outcome of future events. 
Actual payments will likely vary, perhaps significantly, from estimates reflected in the table that follows. Most significantly, the 
timing and amount of payments arising under property and casualty insurance contracts are contingent upon the outcome of 
claim settlement activities or events that may occur over many years. In addition, obligations arising under life, annuity and 
health insurance benefits are estimated based on assumptions as to future premium payments, allowances, mortality, morbidity, 
expenses and policy lapse rates. The amounts presented in the following table are based on the liability estimates reflected in 
our Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 2012. Although certain insurance losses and loss adjustment expenses and 
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life, annuity and health benefits are ceded to and receivable from others under reinsurance contracts, such receivables are not 
reflected in the table below. A summary of contractual obligations as of December 31, 2012 follows. Amounts are in millions. 


Estimated payments due by period 


Total 2013 2014-2015 2016-2017 After 2017 
Notes payable and other borrowings () 2.0... 2... cece eee $ 96,497 $13,070 $13,554 $ 9,935 $ 59,938 
Opéeraving leases: 5.0.4.4. se ag ede wee dae dine e eed stun oete de ae 8,627 1,186 1,990 1,557 3,894 
Purchase obligations ... 0.0.0... cece cee eee eet en eee 38,702 13,096 9,508 5,500 10,598 
Losses and loss adjustment expenses 2) 1.2.2... 2. eee eee ee 66,189 14,086 15,656 9,145 27,302 
Life, annuity and health insurance benefits ® ..................... 19,600 1,516 55 225 17,804 
OE T Pa ros bao 2, ek te eee tee lets one Rus aaa oe be een A ales 34,263 =: 15,345 3,115 1,250 14,553 
OWA jo he acae messy ah Sos cas cite ono saa noe ts nlf cece, esd ates tebe ace $263,878 $58,299 $43,878 $27,612 $134,089 


(“Includes interest. 
(2) Before reserve discounts of $1,990 million. 
(3) Amounts represent estimated undiscounted benefit obligations net of estimated future premiums. 


() Includes commitment to invest in Heinz and derivative contract liabilities. 


Critical Accounting Policies 


Certain accounting policies require us to make estimates and judgments that affect the amounts reflected in the 
Consolidated Financial Statements. Such estimates are necessarily based on assumptions about numerous factors involving 
varying, and possibly significant, degrees of judgment and uncertainty. Accordingly, certain amounts currently recorded in the 
financial statements, with the benefit of hindsight, will likely be adjusted in the future based on additional information made 
available and changes in other facts and circumstances. 


Property and casualty losses 


A summary of our consolidated liabilities for unpaid property and casualty losses is presented in the table below. Except 
for certain workers’ compensation liabilities, all liabilities for unpaid property and casualty losses (referred to in this section as 
“gross unpaid losses”) are reflected in the Consolidated Balance Sheets without discounting for time value, regardless of the 
length of the claim-tail. Amounts are in millions. 


Gross unpaid losses Net unpaid losses * 
Dec. 31, 2012 Dec. 31,2011 Dec. 31,2012 Dec. 31, 2011 
GEICO so. sp5 dead epost ate Gabeere, See ae dace 0a eas area ad esa gle Re eae $10,300 $10,167 $ 9,791 $ 9,705 
General Re onic e ada eee he be tee ee eee See sad 15,961 16,288 14,740 15,267 
BERG) 5:2 cilbcactce acdig dw gi gale dag Sheeacdbmichepnacd cad tepid habaca tar daacbelsfanataneubobae 31,186 31,489 26,328 26,413 
Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group .............. 00.0000 e eee eee ee 6,713 5,875 6,171 5,442 
TO tal exe gonad sia ans bet hee A oe eee SS Abe sae ine ak eae ay aveetiea $64,160 $63,819 $57,030 $56,827 


* Net of reinsurance recoverable and deferred charges on reinsurance assumed and before foreign currency translation effects. 


We record liabilities for unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses under property and casualty insurance and reinsurance 
contracts based upon estimates of the ultimate amounts payable under the contracts with respect to losses occurring on or before 
the balance sheet date. The timing and amount of loss payments is subject to a great degree of variability and is contingent upon, 
among other things, the timing of claim reporting from insureds and cedants and the determination of the ultimate loss amount 
through the loss adjustment process. A variety of techniques are used in establishing the liabilities for unpaid losses. Regardless 
of the techniques used, significant judgments and assumptions are necessary in projecting the ultimate amounts payable in the 
future. As a result, uncertainties are imbedded in and permeate the actuarial loss reserving techniques and processes used. 
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As of any balance sheet date, not all claims that have occurred have been reported and not all reported claims have been 
settled. Loss and loss adjustment expense reserves include provisions for reported claims (referred to as “case reserves’) and for 
claims that have not been reported (referred to as incurred but not yet reported (“IBNR’”) reserves). The time period between the 
loss occurrence date and settlement payment date is referred to as the “claim-tail.” Property claims usually have fairly short 
claim-tails and, absent litigation, are reported and settled within a few years of occurrence. Casualty losses usually have very 
long claim-tails, occasionally extending for decades. Casualty claims are more susceptible to litigation and can be significantly 
affected by changing contract interpretations. The legal environment further contributes to extending claim-tails. 


Receivables are recorded with respect to losses ceded to other reinsurers and are estimated in a manner similar to liabilities 
for insurance losses. In addition, reinsurance receivables may ultimately prove to be uncollectible if the reinsurer is unable to 
perform under the contract. Reinsurance contracts do not relieve the ceding company of its obligations to indemnify its own 
policyholders. 


We utilize processes and techniques to establish liability estimates that are believed to best fit the particular business. 
Additional information regarding those processes and techniques of our significant insurance businesses (GEICO, General Re 
and BHRG) follows. 


GEICO 


GEICO’s gross unpaid losses and loss adjustment expense liabilities as of December 31, 2012 were $10.3 billion, which 
included $7.5 billion of reported average, case and case development reserves and $2.8 billion of IBNR reserves. GEICO 
predominantly writes private passenger auto insurance. Auto insurance claims generally have a relatively short claim-tail. The 
key assumptions affecting our reserve estimates include projections of ultimate claim counts (“frequency”’) and average loss per 
claim (“severity”). 


Our reserving methodologies produce reserve estimates based upon the individual claims (or a “ground-up” approach), 
which yields an aggregate estimate of the ultimate losses and loss adjustment expenses. Ranges of loss estimates are not 
determined in the aggregate. 


Our actuaries establish and evaluate unpaid loss reserves using recognized standard actuarial loss development methods 
and techniques. The significant reserve components (and percentage of gross reserves as of December 31, 2012) are: (1) average 
reserves (15%), (2) case and case development reserves (60%) and (3) IBNR reserves (25%). Each component of loss reserves 
is affected by the expected frequency and average severity of claims. Reserves are analyzed using statistical techniques on 
historical claims data and adjusted when appropriate to reflect perceived changes in loss patterns. Data is analyzed by policy 
coverage, rated state, reporting date and occurrence date, among other ways. A brief discussion of each reserve component 
follows. 


We establish average reserve amounts for reported auto damage claims and new liability claims prior to the development of 
an individual case reserve. The average reserves are intended to represent a reasonable estimate for incurred claims for claims 
when adjusters have insufficient time and information to make specific claim estimates and for a large number of minor 
physical damage claims that are paid within a relatively short time after being reported. Average reserve amounts are driven by 
the estimated average severity per claim and the number of new claims opened. 


Our claims adjusters generally establish individual liability claim case loss and loss adjustment expense reserve estimates 
as soon as the specific facts and merits of each claim can be evaluated. Case reserves represent the amounts that in the judgment 
of the adjusters are reasonably expected to be paid in the future to completely settle the claim, including expenses. Individual 
case reserves are revised as more information becomes known. 


For most liability coverages, case reserves alone are an insufficient measure of the ultimate cost due in part to the longer 
claim-tail, the greater chance of protracted litigation and the incompleteness of facts available at the time the case reserve is 
established. Therefore, we establish additional case development reserve estimates, which are usually percentages of the case 
reserve. As of December 31, 2012, case development reserves averaged approximately 25% of total established case reserves. In 
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general, case development factors are selected by a retrospective analysis of the overall adequacy of historical case reserves. 
Case development factors are reviewed and revised periodically. 


For unreported claims, IBNR reserve estimates are calculated by first projecting the ultimate number of claims expected 
(reported and unreported) for each significant coverage by using historical quarterly and monthly claim counts in order to 
develop age-to-age projections of the ultimate counts by accident quarter. Reported claims are subtracted from the ultimate 
claim projections to produce an estimate of the number of unreported claims. The number of unreported claims is multiplied by 
an estimate of the average cost per unreported claim to produce the IBNR reserve amount. Actuarial techniques are difficult to 
apply reliably in certain situations, such as to new legal precedents, class action suits or recent catastrophes. Consequently, 
supplemental IBNR reserves for these types of events may be established through the collaborative effort of actuarial, claims 
and other management personnel. 


For each significant coverage, we test the adequacy of the total loss reserves using one or more actuarial projections based 
on claim closure models, paid loss triangles and incurred loss triangles. Each type of projection analyzes loss occurrence data 
for claims occurring in a given period and projects the ultimate cost. 


Unpaid loss and loss adjustment expense estimates recorded at the end of 2011 developed downward by $736 million when 
reevaluated through December 31, 2012, producing a corresponding increase to pre-tax earnings in 2012. These downward 
reserve developments represented approximately 4.4% of earned premiums in 2012 and approximately 7.2% of prior year-end 
recorded liabilities. Reserving assumptions at December 31, 2012 were modified appropriately to reflect the most recent 
frequency and severity results. Future reserve development will depend on whether actual frequency and severity are more or 
less than anticipated. 


Within the automobile line of business, reserves for liability coverages are more uncertain due to the longer claim-tails. 
Approximately 92% of GEICO’s reserves as of December 31, 2012 were for automobile liability, of which bodily injury (“BI”) 
coverage accounted for approximately 55%. We believe it is reasonably possible that the average BI severity will change by at 
least one percentage point from the severity used. If actual BI severity changes one percentage point from what was used in 
establishing the reserves, our reserves would develop up or down by approximately $154 million resulting in a corresponding 
decrease or increase in pre-tax earnings. Many of the same economic forces that would likely cause BI severity to be different 
from expected would likely also cause severities for other injury coverages to differ in the same direction. 


GEICO’s exposure to highly uncertain losses is believed to be limited to certain commercial excess umbrella policies 
written during a period from 1981 to 1984. Remaining liabilities associated with such exposure are currently a relatively 
insignificant component of GEICO’s total reserves (approximately 1.5%) and there is minimal apparent asbestos or 
environmental liability exposure. Related claim activity over the past year was insignificant. 


General Re and BHRG 


Liabilities for unpaid property and casualty losses and loss adjustment expenses of our General Re and BHRG underwriting 
units derive primarily from assumed reinsurance. Additional uncertainties are unique to the processes used in estimating such 
reinsurance liabilities. The nature, extent, timing and perceived reliability of information received from ceding companies varies 
widely depending on the type of coverage, the contractual reporting terms (which are affected by market conditions and 
practices) and other factors. Contract terms and conditions tend to lack standardization and contract terms, conditions and 
coverages may evolve more rapidly than under primary insurance policies. We are unable to reliably measure the ongoing 
economic impact of such uncertainties. 


The nature and extent of loss information provided under many facultative, per occurrence excess or retroactive contracts 
may not differ significantly from the information received under a primary insurance contract. This occurs when our personnel 
either works closely with the ceding company in settling individual claims or manages the claims themselves. However, loss 
information related to aggregate excess-of-loss contracts, including catastrophe losses and quota-share treaties, is often less 
detailed. Occasionally, loss information is reported in a summary format rather than on an individual claim basis. Loss data is 
usually provided through periodic reports and may include the amount of ceded losses paid where reimbursement is sought as 
well as case loss reserve estimates. Ceding companies infrequently provide IBNR estimates to reinsurers. 
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Each of our reinsurance businesses has established practices to identify and gather needed information from clients. These 
practices include, for example, comparison of expected premiums to reported premiums to help identify delinquent client 
reports and claim reviews to facilitate loss reporting and identify inaccurate or incomplete claim reporting. We periodically 
evaluate and modify these practices as conditions, risk factors and unanticipated areas of exposures are identified. 


The timing of claim reporting to reinsurers is typically delayed in comparison with claim reporting to primary insurers. In 
some instances, multiple reinsurers assume and cede parts of an underlying risk thereby causing multiple contractual 
intermediaries between us and the primary insured. In these instances, the claim reporting delays are compounded. The relative 
impact of reporting delays on the reinsurer varies depending on the type of coverage, contractual reporting terms and other 
factors. Contracts covering casualty losses on a per occurrence excess basis may experience longer delays in reporting due to the 
length of the claim-tail as regards to the underlying claim. In addition, ceding companies may not report claims until they 
conclude it is reasonably possible that the reinsurer will be affected, usually determined as a function of its estimate of the claim 
amount as a percentage of the reinsurance contract retention. However, the timing of reporting large per occurrence excess 
property losses or property catastrophe losses may not vary significantly from primary insurance. 


Under contracts where periodic premium and claims reports are required from ceding companies, such reports are 
generally required at quarterly intervals which in the U.S. range from 30 to 90 days after the end of the accounting period. 
Outside the U.S., reinsurance reporting practices vary. In certain countries, clients report annually, often 90 to 180 days after the 
end of the annual period. The different client reporting practices generally do not result in a significant increase in risk or 
uncertainty as the actuarial reserving methodologies are adjusted to compensate for the delays. 


Premium and loss data is provided to us through at least one intermediary (the primary insurer), so there is a risk that the 
loss data provided is incomplete, inaccurate or the claim is outside the coverage terms. Information provided by ceding 
companies is reviewed for completeness and compliance with the contract terms. Generally, we are permitted under the 
contracts to access the cedant’s books and records with respect to the subject business, thus providing us the ability to conduct 
audits to determine the accuracy and completeness of information. Audits are conducted as we deem appropriate. 


In the normal course of business, disputes with clients occasionally arise concerning whether certain claims are covered under 
our reinsurance policies. We resolve most coverage disputes through the involvement of our claims department personnel and the 
appropriate client personnel or through independent outside counsel. If disputes cannot be resolved, our contracts generally specify 
whether arbitration, litigation, or alternative dispute resolution process will be invoked. There are no coverage disputes at this time 
for which an adverse resolution would likely have a material impact on our consolidated results of operations or financial 
condition. 


General Re 


General Re’s gross and net unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses and gross reserves by major line of business as of 
December 31, 2012 are summarized below. Amounts are in millions. 


Type Line of business 

Reported case reserves ....... 0... cee eee eee $ 8,258 Workers’ compensation” ................05. $ 2,887 

IBINRGESCIVES: actus ohare ene gu eer ew ta. gus Beeld he See eae 7,703 Mass tort-asbestos/environmental .............. 1,598 

GTOSS:TESELVES: 6 forgs acd sal a Rea G Meraoeesoaeacws aes 15,961. Auto hability :46.0.. ciao nen egies is baa toed 3,349 

Ceded reserves and deferred charges ............. (1,221) Other casualty .......0. 0.2.0.0... ee eee eee 2,765 

NGL TESELVES s.c)dikce pact acs, ea Mars ans doy Reese aigacdlanae & $14,740 Other general liability ....................0.. 2,590 
PHOPOLt ys isics.d cdte ce Se era bane aera ered Gace 2,772 
SLOUall Yas dent cap eee tucarin cutee a enehe aw reread ee $15,961 


() Net of discounts of $1,990 million. 


(2) Includes directors and officers, errors and omissions, medical malpractice and umbrella coverage. 
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General Re’s loss reserve estimation process is based upon a ground-up approach, beginning with case estimates and 
supplemented by additional case reserves (“ACRs”) and IBNR reserves. The critical processes in establishing loss reserves 
involve the establishment of ACRs by claim examiners, the determination of expected ultimate loss ratios which drive IBNR 
reserve amounts and the comparison of case reserve reporting trends to the expected loss reporting patterns. Recorded reserve 
amounts are subject to “tail risk” where reported losses develop beyond the maximum expected loss emergence time period. 


We do not routinely determine loss reserve ranges. We believe that the techniques necessary to make such determinations 
have not sufficiently developed and that the myriad of assumptions required render such resulting ranges to be unreliable. In 
addition, claim counts or average amounts per claim are not utilized because clients do not consistently provide reliable data in 
sufficient detail. 


Upon notification of a reinsurance claim from a ceding company, our claim examiners make independent evaluations of 
loss amounts. In some cases, examiners’ estimates differ from amounts reported by ceding companies. If the examiners’ 
estimates are significantly greater than the ceding company’s estimates, the claims are further investigated. If deemed 
appropriate, ACRs are established above the amount reported by the ceding company. As of December 31, 2012, ACRs 
aggregated approximately $2.5 billion before discounts and were concentrated in workers’ compensation reserves, and to a 
lesser extent in professional liability reserves. Our examiners also periodically conduct detailed claim reviews of individual 
clients and case reserves are often increased as a result. In 2012, we conducted 270 claim reviews. 


Our actuaries classify all loss and premium data into segments (“reserve cells”) primarily based on product (e.g., treaty, 
facultative and program) and line of business (e.g., auto liability, property, etc.). For each reserve cell, premiums and losses are 
aggregated by accident year, policy year or underwriting year (depending on client reporting practices) and analyzed over time. 
We internally refer to these loss aggregations as loss triangles, which serve as the primary basis for our IBNR reserve 
calculations. We review over 300 reserve cells for our North American business and approximately 900 reserve cells with 
respect to our international business. 


We use loss triangles to determine the expected case loss emergence patterns for most coverages and, in conjunction with 
expected loss ratios by accident year, loss triangles are further used to determine IBNR reserves. While additional calculations 
form the basis for estimating the expected loss emergence pattern, the determination of the expected loss emergence pattern is 
not strictly a mechanical process. In instances where the historical loss data is insufficient, we use estimation formulas along 
with reliance on other loss triangles and judgment. Factors affecting our loss development triangles include but are not limited 
to the following: changes in client claims practices, changes in claim examiners’ use of ACRs or the frequency of client 
company claim reviews, changes in policy terms and coverage (such as client loss retention levels and occurrence and aggregate 
policy limits), changes in loss trends and changes in legal trends that result in unanticipated losses, as well as other sources of 
statistical variability. Collectively, these factors influence the selection of the expected loss emergence patterns. 


We select expected loss ratios by reserve cell, by accident year, based upon reviewing forecasted losses and indicated 
ultimate loss ratios that are predicted from aggregated pricing statistics. Indicated ultimate loss ratios are calculated using the 
selected loss emergence pattern, reported losses and earned premium. If the selected emergence pattern is not accurate, then the 
indicated ultimate loss ratios may not be accurate, which can affect the selected loss ratios and hence the IBNR reserve. As with 
selected loss emergence patterns, selecting expected loss ratios is not a strictly mechanical process and judgment is used in the 
analysis of indicated ultimate loss ratios and department pricing loss ratios. 


We estimate IBNR reserves by reserve cell, by accident year, using the expected loss emergence patterns and the expected 
loss ratios. The expected loss emergence patterns and expected loss ratios are the critical IBNR reserving assumptions and are 
updated annually. Once the annual IBNR reserves are determined, our actuaries calculate expected case loss emergence for the 
upcoming calendar year. These calculations do not involve new assumptions and use the prior year-end expected loss 
emergence patterns and expected loss ratios. The expected losses are then allocated into interim estimates that are compared to 
actual reported losses in the subsequent year. This comparison provides a test of the adequacy of prior year-end IBNR reserves 
and forms the basis for possibly changing IBNR reserve assumptions during the course of the year. 
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In 2012, our reported claims for prior years’ workers’ compensation losses were less than expected by $192 million. 
However, further analysis of the workers’ compensation reserve cells by segment indicated the need for maintaining IBNR 
reserves. These developments precipitated a net increase of $118 million in nominal IBNR reserve estimates for unreported 
occurrences. After adjusting for the $142 million net increase in liabilities from changes in net reserve discounts during the year, 
the net increase in workers’ compensation losses from prior years’ occurrences reduced pre-tax earnings in 2012 by $68 million. 
To illustrate the sensitivity of changes in expected loss emergence patterns and expected loss ratios for our significant excess- 
of-loss workers’ compensation reserve cells, an increase of ten points in the tail of the expected emergence pattern and an 
increase of ten percent in the expected loss ratios would produce a net increase in our nominal IBNR reserves as of 
December 31, 2012 of approximately $776 million and $411 million on a discounted basis. The increase in discounted reserves 
would produce a corresponding decrease in pre-tax earnings. We believe it is reasonably possible for the tail of the expected 
loss emergence patterns and expected loss ratios to increase at these rates. 


Our other casualty and general liability reported losses (excluding mass tort losses) developed downward in 2012 relative 
to expectations. Casualty losses tend to be long-tail and it should not be assumed that favorable loss experience in a given year 
means that loss reserve amounts currently established will continue to develop favorably. For our significant other casualty and 
general liability reserve cells (including medical malpractice, umbrella, auto and general liability), an increase of five points in 
the tails of the expected emergence patterns and an increase of five percent in expected loss ratios (one percent for large 
international proportional reserve cells) would produce a net increase in our nominal IBNR reserves and a corresponding 
reduction in pre-tax earnings of approximately $943 million. We believe it is reasonably possible for the tail of the expected loss 
emergence patterns and expected loss ratios to increase at these rates in any of the individual aforementioned reserve cells. 
However, given the diversification in worldwide business, more likely outcomes are believed to be less than $943 million. 


Overall, our property losses were lower than expected in 2012 as a result of fewer catastrophe losses during the year. Our 
reported claims for prior years’ property losses were less than expected by $402 million from December 31, 2011. However, the 
nature of property loss experience tends to be more volatile because of the effect of catastrophes and large individual property 
losses. 


In certain reserve cells within excess directors and officers and errors and omissions (“D&O and E&O”) coverages, IBNR 
reserves are based on estimated ultimate losses without consideration of expected emergence patterns. These cells often involve 
a spike in loss activity arising from recent industry developments making it difficult to select an expected loss emergence 
pattern. For our large D&O and E&O reserve cells, an increase of ten points in the tail of the expected emergence pattern (for 
those cells where emergence patterns are considered) and an increase of ten percent in the expected loss ratios would produce a 
net increase in nominal IBNR reserves and a corresponding reduction in pre-tax earnings of approximately $173 million. We 
believe it is reasonably possible for the tail of the expected loss emergence patterns and expected loss ratios to increase at these 
rates. 


Overall industry-wide loss experience data and informed judgment are used when internal loss data is of limited reliability, 
such as in setting the estimates for mass tort, asbestos and hazardous waste (collectively, “mass tort”) claims. Gross unpaid 
mass tort liabilities at December 31, 2012 and 2011 were approximately $1.6 billion. At December 31, 2012 and 2011, mass tort 
liabilities, net of reinsurance, were approximately $1.2 billion. Mass tort net claims paid were $79 million in 2012. In 2012, 
ultimate loss estimates for asbestos and environmental claims were increased by $37 million. In addition to the previously 
described methodologies, we consider “survival ratios” based on net claim payments in recent years versus net unpaid losses as 
a rough guide to reserve adequacy. The survival ratio based on claim payments made over the last three years was 
approximately 15 years as of December 31, 2012. The reinsurance industry’s survival ratio for asbestos and pollution reserves 
was approximately 8.8 years based on the three years ending December 31, 2011. Estimating mass tort losses is very difficult 
due to the changing legal environment. Although such reserves are believed to be adequate, significant reserve increases may be 
required in the future if new exposures or claimants are identified, new claims are reported or new theories of liability emerge. 
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BHRG’s unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses as of December 31, 2012 are summarized as follows. Amounts are 
in millions. 


Property Casualty Total 


IR6ported Case TEServes —..4.4leciescocscactegun Gyn nad arid Senta aad et a ahd ae a weds ignt Wg gd Reda Balada’ $1,962 $ 3,365 $ 5,327 
TBNRfESEEVES 20.6% o.oo had base SRW ER DAG ed BEN BD eM d BE ee A Bate GRE 2,824 5,044 7,868 
REMOACHY Ce 255f55655,04 Soi icd anstetcsnay ahectcacettobnestebAdvdeaeresanend tect ebsd. di kaed weanelur a algpaute dapat diem oetantewe ts — 17,991 17,991 
(GTOSS TESCLVES: co eniccicsy ee bai sine te eater cSeease gust isin coelbnindhedon oda dardbelan bce Sete onarein ove doen deeowh eter oes $4,786 $26,400 31,186 
Deferred charges and ceded reserves ....... 2... 0c cece cette teen enn eee (4,858) 
INGE TOSCEV ES vo tae idan deters execs 3 cece ede aunctesave causa eaanecsacin Gee: Seed. dh aecestaeern Sie sees Gard eneea teutsaceh Beets aces $26,328 


In general, the methodologies we use to establish loss reserves vary widely and encompass many of the common 
methodologies employed in the actuarial field today. Certain traditional methodologies such as paid and incurred loss 
development techniques, incurred and paid loss Bornhuetter-Ferguson techniques and frequency and severity techniques are 
utilized, as well as ground-up techniques where appropriate. Additional judgments must also be employed to consider changes 
in contract conditions and terms as well as the incidence of litigation or legal and regulatory change. 


As of December 31, 2012, our gross loss reserves related to retroactive reinsurance policies were predominately for 
casualty or liability losses. Our retroactive policies include excess-of-loss contracts, in which losses (relating to loss events 
occurring before a specified date on or before the contract date) above a contractual retention are indemnified or contracts that 
indemnify all losses paid by the counterparty after the policy effective date. We paid retroactive reinsurance losses and loss 
adjustment expenses of approximately $1.6 billion in 2012. The classification “reported case reserves” has no practical 
analytical value with respect to retroactive policies since the amount is often derived from reports in bulk from ceding 
companies, who may have inconsistent definitions of “case reserves.” We review and establish loss reserve estimates, including 
estimates of IBNR reserves, in the aggregate by contract. 


In establishing retroactive reinsurance reserves, we often analyze historical aggregate loss payment patterns and project 
losses into the future under various scenarios. The claim-tail is expected to be very long for many policies and may last several 
decades. We assign judgmental probability factors to these aggregate loss payment scenarios and an expectancy outcome is 
determined. We monitor claim payment activity and review ceding company reports and other information concerning the 
underlying losses. Since the claim-tail is expected to be very long for such contracts, we reassess expected ultimate losses as 
significant events related to the underlying losses are reported or revealed during the monitoring and review process. In 2012, 
changes in retroactive reserves related to contracts written in prior years were not significant. 


BHRG’s liabilities for environmental, asbestos and latent injury losses and loss adjustment expenses were approximately 
$12.4 billion at December 31, 2012 and $12.3 billion at December 31, 2011 and were concentrated within retroactive 
reinsurance contracts. We paid losses in 2012 attributable to these exposures of approximately $862 million. BHRG, as a 
reinsurer, does not receive consistently reliable information regarding asbestos, environmental and latent injury claims from all 
ceding companies, particularly with respect to multi-line treaty or aggregate excess-of-loss policies. Periodically, we conduct a 
ground-up analysis of the underlying loss data of the reinsured to make an estimate of ultimate reinsured losses. When detailed 
loss information is unavailable, our estimates can only be developed by applying recent industry trends and projections to 
aggregate client data. Judgments in these areas necessarily include the stability of the legal and regulatory environment under 
which these claims will be adjudicated. Potential legal reform and legislation could also have a significant impact on 
establishing loss reserves for mass tort claims in the future. 


The maximum losses payable under our retroactive policies is not expected to exceed approximately $35 billion as of 
December 31, 2012, which is based on aggregate contract limits applicable to most of the contracts. Absent significant judicial 
or legislative changes affecting asbestos, environmental or latent injury exposures, we currently believe it unlikely that gross 
unpaid losses as of December 31, 2012 ($18.0 billion) will develop upward to the maximum loss payable or downward by more 
than 15%. 
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A significant number of our reinsurance contracts are expected to have a low frequency of claim occurrence combined with 
a potential for high severity of claims. These include property losses from catastrophes and aviation risks under catastrophe and 
individual risk contracts. Loss reserves related to catastrophe and individual risk contracts were approximately $1.6 billion at 
December 31, 2012, a decrease of about $400 million from December 31, 2011. In 2012, changes in estimated losses for prior 
years’ events had an insignificant effect on pre-tax earnings. Reserving techniques for catastrophe and individual risk contracts 
generally rely more on a per-policy assessment of the ultimate cost associated with the individual loss event rather than with an 
analysis of the historical development patterns of past losses. Catastrophe loss reserves are provided when it is probable that an 
insured loss has occurred and the amount can be reasonably estimated. Absent litigation affecting the interpretation of coverage 
terms, the expected claim-tail is relatively short and thus the estimation error in the initial reserve estimates usually emerges 
within 24 months after the loss event. 


Other reinsurance reserve amounts are generally based upon loss estimates reported by ceding companies and IBNR 
reserves that are primarily a function of reported losses from ceding companies and anticipated loss ratios established on an 
individual contract basis, supplemented by management’s judgment of the impact on each contract of major catastrophe events 
as they become known. Anticipated loss ratios are based upon management’s judgment considering the type of business 
covered, analysis of each ceding company’s loss history and evaluation of that portion of the underlying contracts underwritten 
by each ceding company, which are in turn ceded to BHRG. A range of reserve amounts as a result of changes in underlying 
assumptions is not prepared. 


Derivative contract liabilities 


Our Consolidated Balance Sheets include significant amounts of derivative contract liabilities that are measured at fair 
value. As of December 31, 2012 our most significant derivative contract exposures relate to equity index put option contracts 
written between 2004 and 2008. These contracts were entered into in over-the-counter markets and certain elements in the terms 
and conditions of such contracts are not standard. In particular, we are not required to post collateral under most of our 
contracts. Furthermore, there is no source of independent data available to us showing trading volume and actual prices of 
completed transactions. As a result, the values of these liabilities are based on valuation models that are believed to be used by 
market participants. Such models or other valuation techniques may use inputs that are observable in the marketplace, while 
others are unobservable. Unobservable inputs require us to make certain projections and assumptions about the information that 
would be used by market participants in establishing prices. Changes in assumptions may have a significant effect on values. 


We determine the estimated fair value of equity index put option contracts using a Black-Scholes based option valuation 
model. Inputs to the model include the current index value, strike price, interest rate, dividend rate and contract expiration date. 
The weighted average interest and dividend rates used as of December 31, 2012 were 2.1% and 3.3%, respectively, and were 
approximately 3.3% and 3.0%, respectively, as of December 31, 2011. The interest rates as of December 31, 2012 and 2011 
were approximately 95 basis points and 153 basis points (on a weighted average basis), respectively, over benchmark interest 
rates and represented our estimate of our nonperformance risk. We believe, however, that the most significant economic risks 
under these contracts relate to changes in the index value component and to a lesser degree to the foreign currency component. 


The Black-Scholes based model also incorporates volatility estimates that measure potential price changes over time. Our 
contracts have an average remaining maturity of about 8 years. The weighted average volatility used as of December 31, 2012 
was approximately 20.9%, compared to 21.4% as of December 31, 2011. The weighted average volatilities are based on the 
volatility input for each equity index put option contract weighted by the notional value of each equity index put option contract 
as compared to the aggregate notional value of all equity index put option contracts. The volatility input for each equity index 
put option contract reflects our expectation of future price volatility. The impact on fair value as of December 31, 2012 
($7.5 billion) from changes in the volatility assumption is summarized in the table that follows. The values of contracts in an 
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actual exchange are affected by market conditions and perceptions of the buyers and sellers. Actual values in an exchange may 
differ significantly from the values produced by any mathematical model. Dollars are in millions. 


Hypothetical change in volatility (percentage points) Hypothetical fair value 
Increase 2. percentage points: saciidnlie wee tsle cd sees Hobe ede eks bhai reese ded aed as ee $7,955 
Increase 4 percentége pOwis sccvcsdencph ecsae Uheba es bee RN E WE ODS eRe ee ee eee a tea ee eS 8,414 
Dectease:2. percentage poms se cden dete k.gs-O Re lagi beg hoy ee hund eel o4 Yee Seen $s eee ee nS eS 7,057 
Decrease:4 percentage Poms, nn ens seeks eros eee uweesed wads begeds ode pew Pseeuda weeae ees 6,625 


In addition, we have exposures relating to a number of credit default contracts written involving corporate and state/ 
municipality issuers. As of December 31, 2012, all credit default contracts involving corporate issuers will expire in 2013. 
Values associated with these contracts are no longer significant, as the risks of loss are no longer significant. Our states/ 
municipalities exposures begin to expire in 2019. The fair values of our state/municipality issuer credit default contracts are 
generally based on bond pricing data on the underlying bond issues and credit spread estimates. We monitor and review pricing 
data and spread estimates for consistency as well as reasonableness with respect to current market conditions. We make no 
significant adjustments to the pricing data or inputs obtained. 


Prices in a current market trade involving identical (or sufficiently similar) risks and contract terms as our equity index put 
option or credit default contracts could differ significantly from the fair values used in the financial statements. We do not 
operate as a derivatives dealer and currently do not utilize offsetting strategies to hedge these contracts. We intend to allow 
these contracts to run off to their respective expiration dates. 


Other Critical Accounting Policies 


We record deferred charges with respect to liabilities assumed under retroactive reinsurance contracts. At the inception of 
these contracts, the deferred charges represent the excess, if any, of the estimated ultimate liability for unpaid losses over the 
consideration received. Deferred charges are amortized using the interest method over an estimate of the ultimate claim 
payment period with the periodic amortization reflected in earnings as a component of losses and loss adjustment expenses. 
Deferred charge balances are adjusted periodically to reflect new projections of the amount and timing of remaining loss 
payments. Adjustments to deferred charge balances resulting from changes to these assumptions are determined retrospectively 
from the inception of the contract. Unamortized deferred charges were approximately $4.0 billion at December 31, 2012. 
Significant changes in the estimated amount and payment timing of unpaid losses may have a significant effect on unamortized 
deferred charges and the amount of periodic amortization. 


Our Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 2012 includes goodwill of acquired businesses of $54.5 billion, which 
includes $1.4 billion arising from our various acquisitions in 2012. We evaluate goodwill for impairment at least annually and 
conducted our most recent annual review during the fourth quarter of 2012. Such tests include determining the estimated fair 
values of our reporting units. There are several methods of estimating a reporting unit’s fair value, including market quotations, 
underlying asset and liability fair value determinations and other valuation techniques, such as discounted projected future net 
earnings or net cash flows and multiples of earnings. We primarily use discounted projected future earnings or cash flow 
methods. The key assumptions and inputs used in such methods may include forecasting revenues and expenses, operating cash 
flows and capital expenditures, as well as an appropriate discount rate and other inputs. A significant amount of judgment is 
required in estimating the fair value of a reporting unit and performing goodwill impairment tests. Due to the inherent 
uncertainty in forecasting cash flows and earnings, actual future results may vary significantly from the forecasts. If the carrying 
amount of a reporting unit, including goodwill, exceeds the estimated fair value, then individual assets (including identifiable 
intangible assets) and liabilities of the reporting unit are estimated at fair value. The excess of the estimated fair value of the 
reporting unit over the estimated fair value of net assets would establish the implied value of goodwill. The excess of the 
recorded amount of goodwill over the implied value is then charged to earnings as an impairment loss. 


Market Risk Disclosures 


Our Consolidated Balance Sheets include a substantial amount of assets and liabilities whose fair values are subject to 
market risks. Our significant market risks are primarily associated with interest rates, equity prices, foreign currency exchange 
rates and commodity prices. The fair values of our investment portfolios and equity index put option contracts remain subject to 
considerable volatility. The following sections address the significant market risks associated with our business activities. 
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Interest Rate Risk 


We regularly invest in bonds, loans or other interest rate sensitive instruments. Our strategy is to acquire such securities 
that are attractively priced in relation to the perceived credit risk. Management recognizes and accepts that losses may occur 
with respect to assets. We also strive to maintain high credit ratings so that the cost of our debt is minimized. We rarely utilize 
derivative products, such as interest rate swaps, to manage interest rate risks. 


The fair values of our fixed maturity investments and notes payable and other borrowings will fluctuate in response to 
changes in market interest rates. In addition, changes in interest rate assumptions used in our equity index put option contract 
models cause changes in reported liabilities with respect to those contracts. Increases and decreases in prevailing interest rates 
generally translate into decreases and increases in fair values of those instruments. Additionally, fair values of interest rate 
sensitive instruments may be affected by the creditworthiness of the issuer, prepayment options, relative values of alternative 
investments, the liquidity of the instrument and other general market conditions. The fair values of fixed interest rate 
instruments may be more sensitive to interest rate changes than variable rate instruments. 


The following table summarizes the estimated effects of hypothetical changes in interest rates on our assets and liabilities 
that are subject to interest rate risk. It is assumed that the interest rate changes occur immediately and uniformly to each 
category of instrument containing interest rate risk, and that there are no significant changes to other factors used to determine 
the value of the instrument. The hypothetical changes in interest rates do not reflect what could be deemed best or worst case 
scenarios. Variations in interest rates could produce significant changes in the timing of repayments due to prepayment options 
available. For these reasons, actual results might differ from those reflected in the table. Dollars are in millions. 


Estimated Fair Value after 
Hypothetical Change in Interest Rates 


(bp=basis points) 
100 bp 100 bp 200 bp 300 bp 
Fair Value decrease increase increase increase 


December 31, 2012 


Assets: 
Investments in fixed maturity securities .................... $32,291 $33,095 $31,456 $30,653 $29,937 
Other INVEStMENtS OY os doce cesses wave seg herd tap ande ate Mee eines 14,740 15,241 14,206 13,683 13,189 
Loans and finance receivables .......... 0.0.00 cece ee ee eee 11,991 12,410 = 11,598 11,229 10,883 
Liabilities: 
Notes payable and other borrowings: 
Insurance and other .... 05.5 ..cc cece eee e ee necebeees 14,284 14,794 13,815 13,398 13,018 
Railroad, utilities and energy .......... 0.0.0.0 eee eee 42,074 46,268 38,519 35,495 32,902 
Finance and financial products ..................00005 14,005 14,597 13,432 12,950 12,519 
Equity index put option contracts ................ 0.000.005 7,502 8,980 6,226 5,131 4,198 
December 31, 2011 
Assets: 
Investments in fixed maturity securities .................... $32,188 $32,966 $31,371 $30,569 $29,859 
Other investments ) 2... ee eee 13,927 14,501 13,382 12,863 12,374 
Loans and finance receivables ............ 0.00 e cece cease 13,126 13,584 12,696 12,292 11,913 
Liabilities: 
Notes payable and other borrowings: 
Insurance: and Othe F .e.si.665 5.6 eared Saw ead es ow ee ES 14,334 14,810 13,908 13,525 13,176 
Railroad, utilities and energy .......... 0.0.0.0 eee eee 38,257 42,023 35,096 32,403 30,097 
Finance and financial products .................0000-5 14,959 15,541 14,513 14,106 13,732 
Equity index put option contracts ....... 0.0.0.0... 00.00 0005 8,499 10,238 7,007 5,733 4,655 


(“ Includes other investments that are subject to a significant level of interest rate risk. 


Equity Price Risk 


Historically, we have maintained large amounts of invested assets in exchange traded equity securities. Strategically, we 
strive to invest in businesses that possess excellent economics, with able and honest management and at sensible prices and 
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prefer to invest a meaningful amount in each investee. Consequently, equity investments are concentrated in relatively few 
investees. At December 31, 2012, approximately 63% of the total fair value of equity investments was concentrated in five 
investees. 


We often hold equity investments for long periods of time so we are not troubled by short-term price volatility with respect 
to our investments provided that the underlying business, economic and management characteristics of the investees remain 
favorable. We strive to maintain above average levels of shareholder capital to provide a margin of safety against short-term 
price volatility. 


Market prices for equity securities are subject to fluctuation and consequently the amount realized in the subsequent sale of 
an investment may significantly differ from the reported market value. Fluctuation in the market price of a security may result 
from perceived changes in the underlying economic characteristics of the investee, the relative price of alternative investments 
and general market conditions. 


We are also subject to equity price risk with respect to our equity index put option contracts. While our ultimate potential 
loss with respect to these contracts is determined from the movement of the underlying stock index between the contract 
inception date and expiration date, fair values of these contracts are also affected by changes in other factors such as interest 
rates, expected dividend rates and the remaining duration of the contract. These contracts expire between 2018 and 2026 and 
may not be unilaterally settled before their respective expiration dates. 


The following table summarizes our equity and other investments and derivative contract liabilities with equity price risk 
as of December 31, 2012 and 2011. The effects of a hypothetical 30% increase and a 30% decrease in market prices as of those 
dates are also shown. The selected 30% hypothetical changes do not reflect what could be considered the best or worst case 
scenarios. Indeed, results could be far worse due both to the nature of equity markets and the aforementioned concentrations 
existing in our equity investment portfolio. Dollar amounts are in millions. 


Estimated Hypothetical 
Fair Value after Percentage 
Hypothetical Hypothetical Increase (Decrease) in 


Fair Value Price Change Change in Prices Shareholders’ Equity 
December 31, 2012 


Assets: 
Equity securities ......... 00.0.0 0 ce eee eee eee $87,662 30% increase $113,961 9.1 
30% decrease 61,363 (9.1) 
Other investments ©) ........... 0.000000 0 cee 10,820 30% increase 15,171 1.5 
30% decrease 7,709 (1.1) 
Liabilities: 
Equity index put option contracts .............. 7,502 30% increase 5,009 0.9 
30% decrease 11,482 (1.4) 
December 31, 2011 
Assets: 
Equity S@curities? .sc0)daaccasa sind wate Mar eed anes $76,991 30% increase $100,088 9.1 
30% decrease 53,894 (9.1) 
Other investments ...............000 00 eee 7,432 30% increase 9,679 0.9 
30% decrease 5,708 (0.7) 
Liabilities: 
Equity index put option contracts .............. 8,499 30% increase 6,156 0.9 
30% decrease 11,949 (1.4) 


“Includes other investments that possess significant equity price risk. 
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Management’s Discussion (Continued) 
Foreign Currency Risk 


We generally do not use derivative contracts to hedge foreign currency price changes primarily because of the natural hedging 
that occurs between assets and liabilities denominated in foreign currencies in our Consolidated Financial Statements. In addition, we 
hold investments in major multinational companies that have significant foreign business and foreign currency risk of their own, such 
as The Coca-Cola Company. Our net assets subject to translation are primarily in our insurance and utilities and energy businesses, and 
to a lesser extent in our manufacturing and services businesses. The translation impact is somewhat offset by transaction gains or 
losses on net reinsurance liabilities of certain U.S. subsidiaries that are denominated in foreign currencies as well as the equity index 
put option liabilities of U.S. subsidiaries relating to contracts that would be settled in foreign currencies. 


Commodity Price Risk 


Our diverse group of operating businesses use commodities in various ways in manufacturing and providing services. As 
such, we are subject to price risks related to various commodities. In most instances, we attempt to manage these risks through 
the pricing of our products and services to customers. To the extent that we are unable to sustain price increases in response to 
commodity price increases, our operating results will likely be adversely affected. We utilize derivative contracts to a limited 
degree in managing commodity price risks, most notably at MidAmerican. MidAmerican’s exposures to commodities include 
variations in the price of fuel required to generate electricity, wholesale electricity that is purchased and sold and natural gas 
supply for customers. Commodity prices are subject to wide price swings as supply and demand are impacted by, among many 
other unpredictable items, weather, market liquidity, generating facility availability, customer usage, storage and transmission 
and transportation constraints. To mitigate a portion of the risk, MidAmerican uses derivative instruments, including forwards, 
futures, options, swaps and other agreements, to effectively secure future supply or sell future production generally at fixed 
prices. The settled cost of these contracts is generally recovered from customers in regulated rates. Financial results would be 
negatively impacted if the costs of wholesale electricity, fuel or natural gas are higher than what is permitted to be recovered in 
rates. MidAmerican also uses futures, options and swap agreements to economically hedge gas and electric commodity prices 
for physical delivery to non-regulated customers. The table that follows summarizes our commodity price risk on energy 
derivative contracts of MidAmerican as of December 31, 2012 and 2011 and shows the effects of a hypothetical 10% increase 
and a 10% decrease in forward market prices by the expected volumes for these contracts as of each date. The selected 
hypothetical change does not reflect what could be considered the best or worst case scenarios. Dollars are in millions. 


Fair Value Estimated Fair Value after 
Net Assets Hypothetical Change in 
(Liabilities) | Hypothetical Price Change Price 
December 31 2OU2 > sigs sscecsuas hee icg alactied eaten a Grd d aaa eee $(235) 10% increase $(187) 
10% decrease (285) 
December 315.2010 ce cin c. vciaa weds wae ee ee Meeensd Ms ES $(445) 10% increase $(348) 
10% decrease (542) 


FORWARD-LOOKING STATEMENTS 


Investors are cautioned that certain statements contained in this document as well as some statements in periodic press releases 
and some oral statements of Berkshire officials during presentations about Berkshire or its subsidiaries are “forward-looking” 
statements within the meaning of the Private Securities Litigation Reform Act of 1995 (the “Act’). Forward-looking statements 
include statements which are predictive in nature, which depend upon or refer to future events or conditions, which include words such 
as “expects,” “anticipates,” “intends,” “plans,” “believes,” “estimates” or similar expressions. In addition, any statements concerning 
future financial performance (including future revenues, earnings or growth rates), ongoing business strategies or prospects and 
possible future Berkshire actions, which may be provided by management, are also forward-looking statements as defined by the Act. 
Forward-looking statements are based on current expectations and projections about future events and are subject to risks, uncertainties 
and assumptions about Berkshire and its subsidiaries, economic and market factors and the industries in which we do business, among 
other things. These statements are not guaranties of future performance and we have no specific intention to update these statements. 


29 66. 99 66 


Actual events and results may differ materially from those expressed or forecasted in forward-looking statements due to a number 
of factors. The principal important risk factors that could cause our actual performance and future events and actions to differ 
materially from such forward-looking statements include, but are not limited to, changes in market prices of our investments in fixed 
maturity and equity securities, losses realized from derivative contracts, the occurrence of one or more catastrophic events, such as an 
earthquake, hurricane or act of terrorism that causes losses insured by our insurance subsidiaries, changes in laws or regulations 
affecting our insurance, railroad, utilities and energy and finance subsidiaries, changes in federal income tax laws, and changes in 
general economic and market factors that affect the prices of securities or the industries in which we do business. 
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In June 1996, Berkshire’s Chairman, Warren E. Buffett, issued a booklet entitled “An Owner’s Manual*” to Berkshire’s Class A and 
Class B shareholders. The purpose of the manual was to explain Berkshire’s broad economic principles of operation. An updated 
version is reproduced on this and the following pages. 


OWNER-RELATED BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


At the time of the Blue Chip merger in 1983, I set down 13 owner-related business principles that I thought would help new 


shareholders understand our managerial approach. As is appropriate for “principles,” all 13 remain alive and well today, and they are 
stated here in italics. 


I 


Although our form is corporate, our attitude is partnership. Charlie Munger and I think of our shareholders as owner-partners, 
and of ourselves as managing partners. (Because of the size of our shareholdings we are also, for better or worse, controlling 
partners.) We do not view the company itself as the ultimate owner of our business assets but instead view the company as a 
conduit through which our shareholders own the assets. 


Charlie and I hope that you do not think of yourself as merely owning a piece of paper whose price wiggles around daily and that 
is a candidate for sale when some economic or political event makes you nervous. We hope you instead visualize yourself as a 
part owner of a business that you expect to stay with indefinitely, much as you might if you owned a farm or apartment house in 
partnership with members of your family. For our part, we do not view Berkshire shareholders as faceless members of an ever- 
shifting crowd, but rather as co-venturers who have entrusted their funds to us for what may well turn out to be the remainder of 
their lives. 


The evidence suggests that most Berkshire shareholders have indeed embraced this long-term partnership concept. The annual 
percentage turnover in Berkshire’s shares is a fraction of that occurring in the stocks of other major American corporations, even 
when the shares I own are excluded from the calculation. 


In effect, our shareholders behave in respect to their Berkshire stock much as Berkshire itself behaves in respect to companies in 
which it has an investment. As owners of, say, Coca-Cola or American Express shares, we think of Berkshire as being a non- 
managing partner in two extraordinary businesses, in which we measure our success by the long-term progress of the companies 
rather than by the month-to-month movements of their stocks. In fact, we would not care in the least if several years went by in 
which there was no trading, or quotation of prices, in the stocks of those companies. If we have good long-term expectations, 
short-term price changes are meaningless for us except to the extent they offer us an opportunity to increase our ownership at an 
attractive price. 


In line with Berkshire’s owner-orientation, most of our directors have a major portion of their net worth invested in the 
company. We eat our own cooking. 


Charlie’s family has 80% or more of its net worth in Berkshire shares; I have more than 98%. In addition, many of my relatives — 
my sisters and cousins, for example — keep a huge portion of their net worth in Berkshire stock. 


Charlie and I feel totally comfortable with this eggs-in-one-basket situation because Berkshire itself owns a wide variety of truly 
extraordinary businesses. Indeed, we believe that Berkshire is close to being unique in the quality and diversity of the businesses 
in which it owns either a controlling interest or a minority interest of significance. 


Charlie and I cannot promise you results. But we can guarantee that your financial fortunes will move in lockstep with ours for 
whatever period of time you elect to be our partner. We have no interest in large salaries or options or other means of gaining an 
“edge” over you. We want to make money only when our partners do and in exactly the same proportion. Moreover, when I do 
something dumb, I want you to be able to derive some solace from the fact that my financial suffering is proportional to yours. 


Our long-term economic goal (subject to some qualifications mentioned later) is to maximize Berkshire’s average annual rate of 
gain in intrinsic business value on a per-share basis. We do not measure the economic significance or performance of Berkshire 
by its size; we measure by per-share progress. We are certain that the rate of per-share progress will diminish in the future — a 
greatly enlarged capital base will see to that. But we will be disappointed if our rate does not exceed that of the average large 
American corporation. 


Our preference would be to reach our goal by directly owning a diversified group of businesses that generate cash and 
consistently earn above-average returns on capital. Our second choice is to own parts of similar businesses, attained primarily 
through purchases of marketable common stocks by our insurance subsidiaries. The price and availability of businesses and the 
need for insurance capital determine any given year’s capital allocation. 


* Copyright © 1996 By Warren E. Buffett 


All Rights Reserved 
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In recent years we have made a number of acquisitions. Though there will be dry years, we expect to make many more in the 
decades to come, and our hope is that they will be large. If these purchases approach the quality of those we have made in the 
past, Berkshire will be well served. 


The challenge for us is to generate ideas as rapidly as we generate cash. In this respect, a depressed stock market is likely to 
present us with significant advantages. For one thing, it tends to reduce the prices at which entire companies become available 
for purchase. Second, a depressed market makes it easier for our insurance companies to buy small pieces of wonderful 
businesses — including additional pieces of businesses we already own — at attractive prices. And third, some of those same 
wonderful businesses, such as Coca-Cola, are consistent buyers of their own shares, which means that they, and we, gain from 
the cheaper prices at which they can buy. 


Overall, Berkshire and its long-term shareholders benefit from a sinking stock market much as a regular purchaser of food 
benefits from declining food prices. So when the market plummets — as it will from time to time — neither panic nor mourn. It’s 
good news for Berkshire. 


Because of our two-pronged approach to business ownership and because of the limitations of conventional accounting, 
consolidated reported earnings may reveal relatively little about our true economic performance. Charlie and I, both as owners 
and managers, virtually ignore such consolidated numbers. However, we will also report to you the earnings of each major 
business we control, numbers we consider of great importance. These figures, along with other information we will supply about 
the individual businesses, should generally aid you in making judgments about them. 


To state things simply, we try to give you in the annual report the numbers and other information that really matter. Charlie and I 
pay a great deal of attention to how well our businesses are doing, and we also work to understand the environment in which 
each business is operating. For example, is one of our businesses enjoying an industry tailwind or is it facing a headwind? 
Charlie and I need to know exactly which situation prevails and to adjust our expectations accordingly. We will also pass along 
our conclusions to you. 


Over time, the large majority of our businesses have exceeded our expectations. But sometimes we have disappointments, and we 
will try to be as candid in informing you about those as we are in describing the happier experiences. When we use 
unconventional measures to chart our progress — for instance, you will be reading in our annual reports about insurance “float” — 
we will try to explain these concepts and why we regard them as important. In other words, we believe in telling you how we 
think so that you can evaluate not only Berkshire’s businesses but also assess our approach to management and capital allocation. 


Accounting consequences do not influence our operating or capital-allocation decisions. When acquisition costs are similar, we 
much prefer to purchase $2 of earnings that is not reportable by us under standard accounting principles than to purchase $1 of 
earnings that is reportable. This is precisely the choice that often faces us since entire businesses (whose earnings will be 
fully reportable) frequently sell for double the pro-rata price of small portions (whose earnings will be largely unreportable). In 
aggregate and over time, we expect the unreported earnings to be fully reflected in our intrinsic business value through 
capital gains. 


We have found over time that the undistributed earnings of our investees, in aggregate, have been fully as beneficial to Berkshire 
as if they had been distributed to us (and therefore had been included in the earnings we officially report). This pleasant result 
has occurred because most of our investees are engaged in truly outstanding businesses that can often employ incremental capital 
to great advantage, either by putting it to work in their businesses or by repurchasing their shares. Obviously, every capital 
decision that our investees have made has not benefitted us as shareholders, but overall we have garnered far more than a dollar 
of value for each dollar they have retained. We consequently regard look-through earnings as realistically portraying our yearly 
gain from operations. 


We use debt sparingly and, when we do borrow, we attempt to structure our loans on a long-term fixed-rate basis. We will reject 
interesting opportunities rather than over-leverage our balance sheet. This conservatism has penalized our results but it is the 
only behavior that leaves us comfortable, considering our fiduciary obligations to policyholders, lenders and the many equity 
holders who have committed unusually large portions of their net worth to our care. (As one of the Indianapolis “500” winners 
said: “To finish first, you must first finish. ”) 


The financial calculus that Charlie and I employ would never permit our trading a good night’s sleep for a shot at a few extra 
percentage points of return. I’ve never believed in risking what my family and friends have and need in order to pursue what they 
don’t have and don’t need. 


Besides, Berkshire has access to two low-cost, non-perilous sources of leverage that allow us to safely own far more assets than 
our equity capital alone would permit: deferred taxes and “float,” the funds of others that our insurance business holds because it 
receives premiums before needing to pay out losses. Both of these funding sources have grown rapidly and now total about 
$117 billion. 
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10. 


11. 


Better yet, this funding to date has often been cost-free. Deferred tax liabilities bear no interest. And as long as we can break 
even in our insurance underwriting the cost of the float developed from that operation is zero. Neither item, of course, is equity; 
these are real liabilities. But they are liabilities without covenants or due dates attached to them. In effect, they give us the benefit 
of debt — an ability to have more assets working for us — but saddle us with none of its drawbacks. 


Of course, there is no guarantee that we can obtain our float in the future at no cost. But we feel our chances of attaining that goal 
are as good as those of anyone in the insurance business. Not only have we reached the goal in the past (despite a number of 
important mistakes by your Chairman), our 1996 acquisition of GEICO, materially improved our prospects for getting there in 
the future. 


In our present configuration (2012) we expect additional borrowings to be concentrated in our utilities and railroad businesses, 
loans that are non-recourse to Berkshire. Here, we will favor long-term, fixed-rate loans. 


A managerial “wish list” will not be filled at shareholder expense. We will not diversify by purchasing entire businesses at 
control prices that ignore long-term economic consequences to our shareholders. We will only do with your money what we 
would do with our own, weighing fully the values you can obtain by diversifying your own portfolios through direct purchases in 
the stock market. 


Charlie and I are interested only in acquisitions that we believe will raise the per-share intrinsic value of Berkshire’s stock. The 
size of our paychecks or our offices will never be related to the size of Berkshire’s balance sheet. 


We feel noble intentions should be checked periodically against results. We test the wisdom of retaining earnings by assessing 
whether retention, over time, delivers shareholders at least $1 of market value for each $1 retained. To date, this test has been 
met. We will continue to apply it on a five-year rolling basis. As our net worth grows, it is more difficult to use retained earnings 
wisely. 


I should have written the “five-year rolling basis” sentence differently, an error I didn’t realize until I received a question about 
this subject at the 2009 annual meeting. 


When the stock market has declined sharply over a five-year stretch, our market-price premium to book value has sometimes 
shrunk. And when that happens, we fail the test as I improperly formulated it. In fact, we fell far short as early as 1971-75, well 
before I wrote this principle in 1983. 


The five-year test should be: (1) during the period did our book-value gain exceed the performance of the S&P; and (2) did our 
stock consistently sell at a premium to book, meaning that every $1 of retained earnings was always worth more than $1? If these 
tests are met, retaining earnings has made sense. 


We will issue common stock only when we receive as much in business value as we give. This rule applies to all forms of issuance 
— not only mergers or public stock offerings, but stock-for-debt swaps, stock options, and convertible securities as well. We will 
not sell small portions of your company — and that is what the issuance of shares amounts to — on a basis inconsistent with the 
value of the entire enterprise. 


When we sold the Class B shares in 1996, we stated that Berkshire stock was not undervalued — and some people found that 
shocking. That reaction was not well-founded. Shock should have registered instead had we issued shares when our stock was 
undervalued. Managements that say or imply during a public offering that their stock is undervalued are usually being 
economical with the truth or uneconomical with their existing shareholders’ money: Owners unfairly lose if their managers 
deliberately sell assets for 80¢ that in fact are worth $1. We didn’t commit that kind of crime in our offering of Class B shares 
and we never will. (We did not, however, say at the time of the sale that our stock was overvalued, though many media have 
reported that we did.) 


You should be fully aware of one attitude Charlie and I share that hurts our financial performance: Regardless of price, we have 
no interest at all in selling any good businesses that Berkshire owns. We are also very reluctant to sell sub-par businesses as 
long as we expect them to generate at least some cash and as long as we feel good about their managers and labor relations. We 
hope not to repeat the capital-allocation mistakes that led us into such sub-par businesses. And we react with great caution to 
suggestions that our poor businesses can be restored to satisfactory profitability by major capital expenditures. (The projections 
will be dazzling and the advocates sincere, but, in the end, major additional investment in a terrible industry usually is about as 
rewarding as struggling in quicksand.) Nevertheless, gin rammy managerial behavior (discard your least promising business at 
each turn) is not our style. We would rather have our overall results penalized a bit than engage in that kind of behavior. 


We continue to avoid gin rummy behavior. True, we closed our textile business in the mid-1980’s after 20 years of struggling 
with it, but only because we felt it was doomed to run never-ending operating losses. We have not, however, given thought to 
selling operations that would command very fancy prices nor have we dumped our laggards, though we focus hard on curing the 
problems that cause them to lag. 
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We will be candid in our reporting to you, emphasizing the pluses and minuses important in appraising business value. Our 
guideline is to tell you the business facts that we would want to know if our positions were reversed. We owe you no less. 
Moreover, as a company with a major communications business, it would be inexcusable for us to apply lesser standards of 
accuracy, balance and incisiveness when reporting on ourselves than we would expect our news people to apply when reporting 
on others. We also believe candor benefits us as managers: The CEO who misleads others in public may eventually mislead 
himself in private. 


At Berkshire you will find no “big bath” accounting maneuvers or restructurings nor any “smoothing” of quarterly or annual 
results. We will always tell you how many strokes we have taken on each hole and never play around with the scorecard. When 
the numbers are a very rough “guesstimate,” as they necessarily must be in insurance reserving, we will try to be both consistent 
and conservative in our approach. 


We will be communicating with you in several ways. Through the annual report, I try to give all shareholders as much value- 
defining information as can be conveyed in a document kept to reasonable length. We also try to convey a liberal quantity of 
condensed but important information in the quarterly reports we post on the internet, though I don’t write those (one recital a 
year is enough). Still another important occasion for communication is our Annual Meeting, at which Charlie and I are delighted 
to spend five hours or more answering questions about Berkshire. But there is one way we can’t communicate: on a one-on-one 
basis. That isn’t feasible given Berkshire’s many thousands of owners. 


In all of our communications, we try to make sure that no single shareholder gets an edge: We do not follow the usual practice of 
giving earnings “guidance” or other information of value to analysts or large shareholders. Our goal is to have all of our owners 
updated at the same time. 


Despite our policy of candor, we will discuss our activities in marketable securities only to the extent legally required. Good 
investment ideas are rare, valuable and subject to competitive appropriation just as good product or business acquisition ideas 
are. Therefore we normally will not talk about our investment ideas. This ban extends even to securities we have sold (because 
we may purchase them again) and to stocks we are incorrectly rumored to be buying. If we deny those reports but say “no 
comment” on other occasions, the no-comments become confirmation. 


Though we continue to be unwilling to talk about specific stocks, we freely discuss our business and investment philosophy. I 
benefitted enormously from the intellectual generosity of Ben Graham, the greatest teacher in the history of finance, and I believe 
it appropriate to pass along what I learned from him, even if that creates new and able investment competitors for Berkshire just 
as Ben’s teachings did for him. 


TWO ADDED PRINCIPLES 


14. To the extent possible, we would like each Berkshire shareholder to record a gain or loss in market value during his period of 


15. 


ownership that is proportional to the gain or loss in per-share intrinsic value recorded by the company during that holding 
period. For this to come about, the relationship between the intrinsic value and the market price of a Berkshire share would need 
to remain constant, and by our preferences at 1-to-1. As that implies, we would rather see Berkshire’s stock price at a fair level 
than a high level. Obviously, Charlie and I can’t control Berkshire’s price. But by our policies and communications, we can 
encourage informed, rational behavior by owners that, in turn, will tend to produce a stock price that is also rational. Our it’s- 
as-bad-to-be-overvalued-as-to-be-undervalued approach may disappoint some shareholders. We believe, however, that it affords 
Berkshire the best prospect of attracting long-term investors who seek to profit from the progress of the company rather than 
from the investment mistakes of their partners. 


We regularly compare the gain in Berkshire’s per-share book value to the performance of the S&P 500. Over time, we hope to 
outpace this yardstick. Otherwise, why do our investors need us? The measurement, however, has certain shortcomings that are 
described in the next section. Moreover, it now is less meaningful on a year-to-year basis than was formerly the case. That is 
because our equity holdings, whose value tends to move with the S&P 500, are a far smaller portion of our net worth than they were 
in earlier years. Additionally, gains in the S&P stocks are counted in full in calculating that index, whereas gains in Berkshire’s 
equity holdings are counted at 65% because of the federal tax we incur. We, therefore, expect to outperform the S&P in lackluster 
years for the stock market and underperform when the market has a strong year. 


INTRINSIC VALUE 


Now let’s focus on a term that I mentioned earlier and that you will encounter in future annual reports. 


Intrinsic value is an all-important concept that offers the only logical approach to evaluating the relative attractiveness of 


investments and businesses. Intrinsic value can be defined simply: It is the discounted value of the cash that can be taken out of a 
business during its remaining life. 
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The calculation of intrinsic value, though, is not so simple. As our definition suggests, intrinsic value is an estimate rather than a 
precise figure, and it is additionally an estimate that must be changed if interest rates move or forecasts of future cash flows are 
revised. Two people looking at the same set of facts, moreover — and this would apply even to Charlie and me — will almost inevitably 
come up with at least slightly different intrinsic value figures. That is one reason we never give you our estimates of intrinsic value. 
What our annual reports do supply, though, are the facts that we ourselves use to calculate this value. 


Meanwhile, we regularly report our per-share book value, an easily calculable number, though one of limited use. The 
limitations do not arise from our holdings of marketable securities, which are carried on our books at their current prices. Rather the 
inadequacies of book value have to do with the companies we control, whose values as stated on our books may be far different from 
their intrinsic values. 


The disparity can go in either direction. For example, in 1964 we could state with certitude that Berkshire’s per-share book value 
was $19.46. However, that figure considerably overstated the company’s intrinsic value, since all of the company’s resources were tied 
up in a sub-profitable textile business. Our textile assets had neither going-concern nor liquidation values equal to their carrying values. 
Today, however, Berkshire’s situation is reversed: Now, our book value far understates Berkshire’s intrinsic value, a point true because 
many of the businesses we control are worth much more than their carrying value. 


Inadequate though they are in telling the story, we give you Berkshire’s book-value figures because they today serve as a rough, 
albeit significantly understated, tracking measure for Berkshire’s intrinsic value. In other words, the percentage change in book value 
in any given year is likely to be reasonably close to that year’s change in intrinsic value. 


You can gain some insight into the differences between book value and intrinsic value by looking at one form of investment, a 
college education. Think of the education’s cost as its “book value.” If this cost is to be accurate, it should include the earnings that 
were foregone by the student because he chose college rather than a job. 


For this exercise, we will ignore the important non-economic benefits of an education and focus strictly on its economic value. 
First, we must estimate the earnings that the graduate will receive over his lifetime and subtract from that figure an estimate of what he 
would have earned had he lacked his education. That gives us an excess earnings figure, which must then be discounted, at an appropriate 
interest rate, back to graduation day. The dollar result equals the intrinsic economic value of the education. 


Some graduates will find that the book value of their education exceeds its intrinsic value, which means that whoever paid for 
the education didn’t get his money’s worth. In other cases, the intrinsic value of an education will far exceed its book value, a result 
that proves capital was wisely deployed. In all cases, what is clear is that book value is meaningless as an indicator of intrinsic value. 


THE MANAGING OF BERKSHIRE 


I think it’s appropriate that I conclude with a discussion of Berkshire’s management, today and in the future. As our first owner- 
related principle tells you, Charlie and I are the managing partners of Berkshire. But we subcontract all of the heavy lifting in this 
business to the managers of our subsidiaries. In fact, we delegate almost to the point of abdication: Though Berkshire has about 
288,000 employees, only 24 of these are at headquarters. 


Charlie and I mainly attend to capital allocation and the care and feeding of our key managers. Most of these managers are 
happiest when they are left alone to run their businesses, and that is customarily just how we leave them. That puts them in charge of 
all operating decisions and of dispatching the excess cash they generate to headquarters. By sending it to us, they don’t get diverted by 
the various enticements that would come their way were they responsible for deploying the cash their businesses throw off. 
Furthermore, Charlie and I are exposed to a much wider range of possibilities for investing these funds than any of our managers 
could find in his or her own industry. 


Most of our managers are independently wealthy, and it’s therefore up to us to create a climate that encourages them to choose 
working with Berkshire over golfing or fishing. This leaves us needing to treat them fairly and in the manner that we would wish to be 
treated if our positions were reversed. 


As for the allocation of capital, that’s an activity both Charlie and I enjoy and in which we have acquired some useful 
experience. In a general sense, grey hair doesn’t hurt on this playing field: You don’t need good hand-eye coordination or well-toned 
muscles to push money around (thank heavens). As long as our minds continue to function effectively, Charlie and I can keep on 
doing our jobs pretty much as we have in the past. 
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On my death, Berkshire’s ownership picture will change but not in a disruptive way: None of my stock will have to be sold to take 
care of the cash bequests I have made or for taxes. Other assets of mine will take care of these requirements. All Berkshire shares will be 
left to foundations that will likely receive the stock in roughly equal installments over a dozen or so years. 


At my death, the Buffett family will not be involved in managing the business but, as very substantial shareholders, will help in 
picking and overseeing the managers who do. Just who those managers will be, of course, depends on the date of my death. But I can 
anticipate what the management structure will be: Essentially my job will be split into two parts. One executive will become CEO and 
responsible for operations. The responsibility for investments will be given to one or more executives. If the acquisition of new 
businesses is in prospect, these executives will cooperate in making the decisions needed, subject, of course, to board approval. We 
will continue to have an extraordinarily shareholder-minded board, one whose interests are solidly aligned with yours. 


Were we to need the management structure I have just described on an immediate basis, our directors know my 
recommendations for both posts. All candidates currently work for or are available to Berkshire and are people in whom I have total 
confidence. Our managerial roster has never been stronger. 


I will continue to keep the directors posted on the succession issue. Since Berkshire stock will make up virtually my entire estate 
and will account for a similar portion of the assets of various foundations for a considerable period after my death, you can be sure 
that the directors and I have thought through the succession question carefully and that we are well prepared. You can be equally sure 
that the principles we have employed to date in running Berkshire will continue to guide the managers who succeed me and that our 
unusually strong and well-defined culture will remain intact. As an added assurance that this will be the case, I believe it would be 
wise when I am no longer CEO to have a member of the Buffett family serve as the non-paid, non-executive Chairman of the Board. 
That decision, however, will be the responsibility of the then Board of Directors. 


Lest we end on a morbid note, I also want to assure you that I have never felt better. I love running Berkshire, and if enjoying 
life promotes longevity, Methuselah’s record is in jeopardy. 


Warren E. Buffett 
Chairman 


STOCK PERFORMANCE GRAPH 


The following chart compares the subsequent value of $100 invested in Berkshire common stock on December 31, 2007 with a 
similar investment in the Standard and Poor’s 500 Stock Index and in the Standard and Poor’s Property—Casualty Insurance Index.** 


w= Berkshire Hathaway Inc. 
+--©-:+ S&P 500 Index* 


DOLLARS 


2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 


* ~~ Cumulative return for the Standard and Poor’s indices based on reinvestment of dividends. 


** Tt would be difficult to develop a peer group of companies similar to Berkshire. The Corporation owns subsidiaries engaged in a 
number of diverse business activities of which the most important is the property and casualty insurance business and, 
accordingly, management has used the Standard and Poor’s Property—Casualty Insurance Index for comparative purposes. 
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Berkshire’s Corporate Performance vs. the S&P 500 by Five-Year Periods 


Annual Percentage Change 


in Per-Share in S&P 500 
Book Value of with Dividends Relative 
Berkshire Included Results 
Five-Year Period (1) (2) (1)-(2) 
196521969 eiecioz kn tiee biavaw eee Sey op GIR a aye ea eter bs 17.2 5.0 12.2 
1966-1970 6. tenes 14.7 3.9 10.8 
VOGT ADOT D: setccdoieocie deed ded needa anak Pee awe eae tv paid « 13.9 9.2 47 
NOOB O72 eo sects sce Boece ch Said weGoe ded tows ee a tebe as 16.8 7S 9.3 
N96 92T OTS» sci cg cscakstetd spars prdestded Meda te ei hdeteehee Bukew ee at as 17.7 2.0 15.7 
1970-1974 oo teen eens 15.0 (2.4) 17.4 
NOT eNO TS: se cdnct denen Gatley Bove Sed dak yt be dagen ad oben 13.9 3.2 10.7 
VOT 2 AV OF G orcs tac sce Biiaceeiehs Bt heesinm Boe SUR aval uty aca Bee aaanaa es 20.8 4.9 15.9 
OT SRV Trees Moca lt oc beicsoabekGitiiacs Sipe ea een Beans 23.4 (0.2) 23.6 
1974-1978 Lo cece tenes 24.4 43 20.1 
OTST OT OY sete Seseecie steed dogs Seized edranag Bre wna eecontose ted ee aete’ ¢ 30.1 14.7 15.4 
TOTO=V98O > se sess een Bisceten aoe hacen cd ww yee eth a anaes 33.4 13.9 19.5 
VOT TAVOST: 6 viene beg eitencedcd iinee thar kha BW a5) od aes 29.0 8.1 20.9 
1978-1982 oo eee eens 29.9 14.1 15.8 
VOT9AO8S: ecb ended pene kea ea teme mene ies 31.6 17.3 14.3 
1980-1984 2... cc ce eee tenes 27.0 14.8 12.2 
TOSTH=T98S 60 ested ad bide aaitiens be 4 CAS Behan a ans 32.6 14.6 18.0 
1982-1986 2... eee eens 31.5 19.8 11.7 
WOS3SI98 TE) ge iciccicece dee edd neared De awe eene tue aad & 27.4 16.4 11.0 
TO84 ETO Be. ssc cs a tide Mine dndde a Sle ara de apace anaes 25.0 15.2 9.8 
TO85=1989% ie, cists aw pcrpond 4 hee Seid ae kyon Beane ae wees 31.1 20.3 10.8 
1986-1990 2... cee enes 22.9 13.1 9.8 
TOS TET OOWS ese ences decende setl tech Bova Hdd year bee dae ad oda 25.4 15.3 10.1 
TOS Sa TO OD? 5 ish ccc sce Biececaehs evans Boe SUR iv als ous aca Be Saas 25.6 15.8 9.8 
198921993 o eiecc Melt ge deaeide seins SRN AAS Aang Re eand< 24.4 14.5 9.9 
1990-1994 2. ce eee eens 18.6 8.7 9.9 
VO9TET 99D |. 5 dc deseociecdese de dogs Srsedbedranagh re wien etero atone aban’ < 25.6 16.5 9.1 
1992 T9906 oe. sso sce sea idee Rew alee dae dae edeaee aydea Seed dua anaes 24.2 15.2 9.0 
1993 AT OOF ioe. ce eter tn ahaa hina eae ha BW asd od aes 26.9 20.2 6.7 
1994-1998 oo eee eens 33.7 24.0 9.7 
1995-1999" 6 beicih gn dcled: Pe pais RA ee and aS 30.4 28.5 1.9 
1996-2000 socissice- sce Gdcetied Ge ehow Gre 8S dapaleeidvaca Oe Sara Grae’ 22.9 18.3 4.6 
TOD = 2001: reek stich wad ede agitens be eo CAS Seen aoa 14.8 10.7 4.1 
1998-2002 2... eee eee nes 10.4 (0.6) 11.0 
199922003) gecchcciceee deeb bd en tedaned Do awe ene dug heated « 6.0 (0.6) 6.6 
2OOO=2004 - scicscesiecddce Beane desl Gosvied als Gas Dea oa dec 8.0 (2.3) 10.3 
LOOM 2005. 5. 5e rd ca wae dk Asie es 6 lege A aed has 8.0 0.6 TA 
2002-2006 2.0... eee een eee eee 13.1 6.2 6.9 
200322007 © Gace deed ead Boa Bab dnb-pye ee a ed eee’ 13.3 12.8 0.5 
2004-2008 2... cece eee eee e en eene 6.9 (2.2) 9.1 
2005-2009: siecce Meow daciide eens SRDS bets aed Binds 8.6 0.4 8.2 
2006-2010 2... cee eens 10.0 2.3 7.7 
ZOO 72001: sie Be ssees teen odes diese aragh td dois eetebarGehv deed ¢ 73 (0.2) ye) 
ZO08= 2012? sp ioace eect idcis Re 340 ROE a eh Aaed AS TD aaa 7.9 1.7 6.2 


Notes: The first two periods cover the five years beginning September 30 of the previous year. The third period 
covers 63 months beginning September 30, 1966 to December 31, 1971. All other periods involve calendar years. 


The other notes on page 2 also apply to this table. 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
INTRINSIC VALUE - TODAY AND TOMORROW * 


Though Berkshire’s intrinsic value cannot be precisely calculated, two of its three key pillars can be measured. Charlie 
and I rely heavily on these measurements when we make our own estimates of Berkshire’s value. 


The first component of value is our investments: stocks, bonds and cash equivalents. At yearend these totaled $158 billion 
at market value. 


Insurance float - money we temporarily hold in our insurance operations that does not belong to us — funds $66 billion of 
our investments. This float is “free” as long as insurance underwriting breaks even, meaning that the premiums we receive equal the 
losses and expenses we incur. Of course, underwriting results are volatile, swinging erratically between profits and losses. Over our 
entire history, though, we’ve been significantly profitable, and I also expect us to average breakeven results or better in the future. If 
we do that, all of our investments — those funded both by float and by retained earnings — can be viewed as an element of value for 
Berkshire shareholders. 


Berkshire’s second component of value is earnings that come from sources other than investments and insurance 
underwriting. These earnings are delivered by our 68 non-insurance companies, itemized on page 106. In Berkshire’s early years, we 
focused on the investment side. During the past two decades, however, we’ve increasingly emphasized the development of earnings 
from non-insurance businesses, a practice that will continue. 


The following tables illustrate this shift. In the first table, we present per-share investments at decade intervals beginning 
in 1970, three years after we entered the insurance business. We exclude those investments applicable to minority interests. 


Per-Share Compounded Annual Increase 
Yearend Investments Period in Per-Share Investments 
1970 6h ie Gaeeee ted is waa edad $ 66 
TOS Oo sce siererecaaee Sean. earetae ee eee 754 1970-1980 27.5% 
1990 226 c4-2) bib be ra iwidae eed 7,798 1980-1990 26.3% 
QOOO: oi 020s pine bbe ak en a os aS 50,229 1990-2000 20.5% 
QOVO® occ e408 Sad cea N dow Soe oe 94,730 2000-2010 6.6% 


Though our compounded annual increase in per-share investments was a healthy 19.9% over the 40-year period, our rate 
of increase has slowed sharply as we have focused on using funds to buy operating businesses. 


The payoff from this shift is shown in the following table, which illustrates how earnings of our non-insurance businesses 
have increased, again on a per-share basis and after applicable minority interests. 


Per-Share Compounded Annual Increase in 
Year Pre-Tax Earnings Period Per-Share Pre-Tax Earnings 
1970) 6 ek canes Sh ee Ss $ = 2.87 
W980) ictocs ce ateveat Meet 19.01 1970-1980 20.8% 
W990 ek eb Sis be eee eA cies 102.58 1980-1990 18.4% 
ZOO: aca. dtecgie tose Siraane aceon 918.66 1990-2000 24.5% 
2OVO ss. 6, 6:25. d0b ee bo RSs 5,926.04 2000-2010 20.5% 


For the forty years, our compounded annual gain in pre-tax, non-insurance earnings per share is 21.0%. During the same 
period, Berkshire’s stock price increased at a rate of 22.1% annually. Over time, you can expect our stock price to move in rough 
tandem with Berkshire’s investments and earnings. Market price and intrinsic value often follow very different paths — sometimes for 
extended periods — but eventually they meet. 


There is a third, more subjective, element to an intrinsic value calculation that can be either positive or negative: the 
efficacy with which retained earnings will be deployed in the future. We, as well as many other businesses, are likely to retain 
earnings over the next decade that will equal, or even exceed, the capital we presently employ. Some companies will turn these 
retained dollars into fifty-cent pieces, others into two-dollar bills. 


* Reproduced from Berkshire Hathaway Inc. 2010 Annual Report. 
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This “what-will-they-do-with-the-money” factor must always be evaluated along with the “what-do-we-have-now” calculation 
in order for us, or anybody, to arrive at a sensible estimate of a company’s intrinsic value. That’s because an outside investor stands 
by helplessly as management reinvests his share of the company’s earnings. If a CEO can be expected to do this job well, the 
reinvestment prospects add to the company’s current value; if the CEO’s talents or motives are suspect, today’s value must be 
discounted. The difference in outcome can be huge. A dollar of then-value in the hands of Sears Roebuck’s or Montgomery Ward’s 
CEOs in the late 1960s had a far different destiny than did a dollar entrusted to Sam Walton. 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
COMMON STOCK 


General 


Berkshire has two classes of common stock designated Class A common stock and Class B common stock. Each share of 
Class A common stock is convertible, at the option of the holder, into 1,500 shares of Class B common stock. Shares of Class B 
common stock are not convertible into shares of Class A common stock. 


Stock Transfer Agent 


Wells Fargo Bank, N.A., P. O. Box 64854, St. Paul, MN 55164-0854 serves as Transfer Agent and Registrar for the Company’s 
common stock. Correspondence may be directed to Wells Fargo at the address indicated or at wellsfargo.com/shareownerservices. 
Telephone inquiries should be directed to the Shareowner Relations Department at 1-877-602-7411 between 7:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M. 
Central Time. Certificates for re-issue or transfer should be directed to the Transfer Department at the address indicated. 


Shareholders of record wishing to convert Class A common stock into Class B common stock may contact Wells Fargo in 
writing. Along with the underlying stock certificate, shareholders should provide Wells Fargo with specific written instructions 
regarding the number of shares to be converted and the manner in which the Class B shares are to be registered. We recommend that 
you use certified or registered mail when delivering the stock certificates and written instructions. 


If Class A shares are held in “street name,” shareholders wishing to convert all or a portion of their holding should contact their 
broker or bank nominee. It will be necessary for the nominee to make the request for conversion. 


Shareholders 


Berkshire had approximately 3,200 record holders of its Class A common stock and 18,400 record holders of its Class B 
common stock at February 15, 2013. Record owners included nominees holding at least 465,000 shares of Class A common stock and 
1,120,000,000 shares of Class B common stock on behalf of beneficial-but-not-of-record owners. 


Price Range of Common Stock 


Berkshire’s Class A and Class B common stock are listed for trading on the New York Stock Exchange, trading symbol: BRK.A 
and BRK.B. The following table sets forth the high and low sales prices per share, as reported on the New York Stock Exchange 
Composite List during the periods indicated: 


2012 2011 
Class A Class B Class A Class B 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
First Quarter ............... $123,578 $113,855 $82.47 $75.86 $131,463 $118,792 $87.65 $79.14 
Second Quarter ............. 124,950 117,551 83.33 78.21 126,100 109,925 84.09 73.23 
Third Quarter .............. 134,892 123,227 89.95 82.12 117,250 98,952 78.19 65.35 
Fourth Quarter.............. 136,345 125,950 90.93 83.85 120,755 104,701 80.58 69.07 


Dividends 


Berkshire has not declared a cash dividend since 1967. 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 
INSURANCE BUSINESSES 

Company Employees Company 
Applied Underwriters .....................005. 507. “General Re? 245455025 ec a0rsedeengcabee coed 
Berkshire Hathaway Homestate Companies ....... 670 Guard Insurance Group ..................... 
Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group ......... 699 Kansas Bankers Surety ...................... 
Boat Seiicc a cdiacsys des partes ends bond, Oa gidra eet ea eee 388 Medical Protective .......................... 
Central States Indemnity ....................... 156 National Indemnity Primary Group ........... 
GEICO) cvesenswaciedtadns eae sedi ealehe yim 27,128 United States Liability Insurance Group ........ 

Insurance total ............. 0.0... 

NON-INSURANCE BUSINESSES 

Company Employees Company 
7 (1 || <a ae a a 2,117. Kern River Gas® ..........0..0.........0008. 
Adalet 0” ocd. eta buted otis wane Pea eetbd 262. Kirby > 22245 cnacdiadnn odanws een heeded 
Altaquip® 2.0.0... ee cece 366 =Larson-Juhl........................ 0.00008. 
Ben Bridge Jeweler ................ 0000s eae 806. Toubriz0l ... 2222 ceegc ceo danndaetinns Sees. een 
Benjamin Moore ................. 0000 ce eee eee 2,240 TheMarmonGroup™ ...................... 
BH Media Group ..................0 000s eee 3,660 McLane Company ......................00-- 
Borsheims ............. 00.000 cee e eee eee ee 170 MidAmerican Energy ® ..................... 
Brooks Sports ............. 000.0 e eee eee eee ee 437 MidAmerican Energy Holdings® ............. 
BINS Bisse to6 te ce tui 3 Racor tee ce eee a hace tole euice Be 41,500 MidAmerican Renewables ® ................. 
The Buffalo News ...............0.0000 eee eee 732. MiTek Ine, os 6 ocho idciaed coven oe 
Business Wire ............... 00000 cece eee eee ee 488 Nebraska Furniture Mart .................... 
CalEnergy Philippines® ...................... 62° “Netets: occ isk sania iaetasdhevacialetanh deka 
Campbell Hausfeld ® ......................... 378 Northern Natural Gas® ..................... 
Carefree of Colorado ..................0000. 234 Northern Powergrid Holdings® .............. 
Clayton Homes ............ 00.0000 cece eens 10,575 Oriental Trading ........................... 
Cleveland Wood Products ................... SO, (PaciiCorp @ * ioe jase ds el ectinglaca aceon keene dtea 
CORT 325 ote Bt ee be a ee eee 2,154 Pacific Power® ............ 0.0.0... ee eee 
CUB op 54-404 ohh eid pes whee eats 2,670 The Pampered Chef ......................... 
Dairy Queen ............. 0.0... cece eee 473 Precision Steel Warehouse ................... 
Douglas/Quikut ) 0.0.0... 2... eee eee 34 ~Richline Group ....................0.000005- 
Fechheimer :s.2..45.4-fhgs $4 04.3 ae eta eed nace 426 Rocky Mountain Power® ................... 
FlightSafety ............. 0.0... cece eee eee 3,876 Russell® 22.0... 2c. ee eee 
Forest River .......... 0.0... cece eee eee 7,653 Other Scott Fetzer Companies .............. 
I PATICO oo aces sane eetcanpcac deacons ava etecwiasbiate whack: Meledale tags 167 See’s Candies ............... 02.0.0 cece eae 
Fruit of the Loom ® ......................0005 26,820 Shaw Industries ......................000005 
GaP aN 6554.5 bs bees hha aber beedae heads 3,713 ‘Stahl: 05.65 pseu edd wanch hadads eacbertiwnd aes 
H. H. Brown Shoe Group ...................... 1,183 Star Furniture...................0.....0.000. 
| 5 1 Cc). 0 ge OF CPT IMGs, 2 ao acee fsysrais bel eecpaates se ake deeb eee a 
Helzberg Diamonds .........................4. 2,327 United Consumer Financial Services ........ 
HomeServices of America®) .................4. 2,481 Vanity Fair Brands® ....................... 
WSC al yi ae iS gain ea he wd 11,933 Wayne Water Systems .................... 
Johns Manville ........... 00... c eee eee 6,841 Western Enterprises ...................... 
Jordan’s Furniture .............. 0.0.00... 0000 942 R.C. Willey Home Furnishings ............... 
Justin Brands ............... 0.0.00. cee eee 1,086 World Book® ............ 0.0... ccc eee 

XTRA. paid laa d shares bee eset Pen ees 


A Scott Fetzer Company 
@) A MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company 
@) A Fruit of the Loom, Inc. Company 


Non-insurance total 


Corporate Office ....................0 000000. 


“The Marmon Group consists of approximately 150 manufacturing and service businesses that operate within 11 business sectors. 
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Brand 


Alabama 
RealtySouth 
Roberts Brothers Inc. 


Arizona 
Long Companies 


California 
Guarantee Real Estate 
Prudential California Realty 


Connecticut 
Prudential Connecticut Realty 


Florida 
EWM REALTORS® 


Georgia 

Harry Norman, REALTORS® 
Illinois 

Koenig & Strey Real Living 


Iowa 
Iowa Realty 
Prudential First Realty 


Kentucky 
Rector-Hayden REALTORS® 


Semonin REALTORS® 


Maryland 
Champion Realty Inc. 


Minnesota 
Edina Realty 


Missouri 
Carol Jones REALTORS® 
Reece & Nichols 


Nebraska 
CBSHOME Real Estate 
HOME Real Estate 
Woods Bros. Realty 


North Carolina 
Prudential Carolinas Realty 


Prudential York Simpson Underwood Realty 


Prudential Yost & Little 


Ohio 
Huff Realty 


Oregon 


Prudential Northwest Realty Associates 


Rhode Island 
Prudential Rhode Island Realty 


Washington 


Prudential Northwest Properties 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE BUSINESSES 


Major Cities Served 


Birmingham 
Mobile 


Tucson 


Fresno 
San Diego/Los Angeles 


Hartford 
Miami 
Atlanta 
Chicago 


Des Moines 
Des Moines 


Lexington 
Louisville 


Annapolis 
Minneapolis/St. Paul 


Springfield/Branson 
Kansas City 


Omaha 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Charlotte/Winston-Salem 
Raleigh 
Greensboro 


Cincinnati 
Portland 
Westerly 


Seattle 
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Number of Agents 


667 
147 


721 


400 
2,438 


1,264 


727 


791 


619 


663 
77 


221 
465 


203 


2,131 


210 
1,798 


411 
189 
213 


220 
216 
161 


417 


343 


24 


314 


Publication 


Alabama 
Enterprise Ledger 
Opelika Auburn News 
Dothan Eagle 


Florida 
Jackson County Floridan 


Iowa 
The Daily Nonpareil 


Nebraska 
York News-Times 
The North Platte Telegraph 
Kearney Hub 
Star-Herald 
The Grand Island Independent 
Omaha World-Herald 


New York 
Buffalo News 


North Carolina 
The (Marion) McDowell News 
The (Morganton) News Herald 


Statesville Record and Landmark 


Hickory Daily Record 
Winston-Salem Journal 
Greensboro News & Record * 


South Carolina 
(Florence) Morning News 


Texas 
The Eagle 
Tribune-Herald 
Virginia 
Culpeper Star Exponent 


The (Waynesboro) News Virginian 


Danville Register and Bee 


The (Charlottesville) Daily Progress 


Bristol Herald Courier 


The (Lynchburg) News and Advance 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 


* Acquired January 2013 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


City 


Enterprise 
Opelika/Auburn 
Dothan 


Marianna 


Council Bluffs 


York 

North Platte 
Kearney 
Scottsbluff 
Grand Island 
Omaha 


Buffalo 


Marion 
Morganton 
Statesville 
Hickory 
Winston-Salem 
Greensboro 


Florence 


Bryan/College Station 
Waco 


Culpeper 
Waynesboro 
Danville 
Charlottesville 
Bristol 
Lynchburg 
Richmond 
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Circulation 

eli 
8,289 8,979 
13,605 13,621 
26,143 26,721 
4,963 4,813 
11,347 13,138 
3,253 — 
9,790 9,821 
10,724 — 
12,151 12,831 
17,601 19,144 
130,001 162,905 
142,750 221,395 
4,108 4,676 
6,993 7,982 
10,000 12,233 
18,662 22,407 
55,013 70,464 
55,081 82,095 
22,077 27,074 
16,673 19,229 
31,282 36,566 
5,355 5,626 
5,773 5,635 
14,388 17,136 
21,274 24,050 
23,466 29,375 
25,287 31,819 
107,226 156,623 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS 

WARREN E. BUFFETT, WARREN E. BUFFETT, Chairman and CEO 
Cav aM CEO ay PCHeenane CHARLES T. MUNGER, Vice Chairman 

CHARLES T. MUNGER, MARC D. HAMBURG, Senior Vice President and CFO 
eee CR a) PETESTaN: SHARON L. HECK, Vice President 

HOWARD G. BUFFETT, DANIEL J. JAKSICH, Vice President, Controller 
Brae OP Haase Eanes MARK D. MILLARD, Vice President 

STEPHEN B. BURKE, KERBY S. HAM, Treasurer 


Chief Executive Officer of NBCUniversal, a media and FORREST N. KRUTTER, Secretary 
entertainment company. . 

REBECCA K. AMICK, Director of Internal Auditing 
SUSAN L. DECKER, 


Former President of Yahoo! Inc., an internet company. 


WILLIAM H. GATES IT], 
Co-Chair of the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation 


DAVID S. GOTTESMAN, 
Senior Managing Director of First Manhattan 
Company, an investment advisory firm. 


CHARLOTTE GUYMAN, 
Former Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
UW Medicine, an academic medical center. 


DONALD R. KEOUGH, 
Chairman of Allen and Company Incorporated, an 
investment banking firm. 


THOMAS S. MURPHY, 
Former Chairman of the Board and CEO of Capital 
Cities/ABC 


RONALD L. OLSON, 
Partner of the law firm of Munger, Tolles & Olson LLP 


WALTER SCOTT, JR., 

Chairman of Level 3 Communications, a successor to 
certain businesses of Peter Kiewit Sons’ Inc. which 
is engaged in telecommunications and computer 
outsourcing. 


Letters from Annual Reports (1977 through 2012), quarterly reports, press releases and other information about 
Berkshire may be obtained on the Internet at www.berkshirehathaway.com. 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
Executive Offices — 3555 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68131 


